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Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gkntlemen: 

Through  your  kindness  I  am  permitted  to  appear  before  you 
this  evening,  and,  in  my  homely  way,  state  my  experiences,  ob- 
servations, and  reflections,  during  a  period  of  upwards  of  sixty 
years,  in  our  grand  State  of  IlHnois.  I  have  been  spared  a  world 
of  labor  through  the  admirable  address  of  my  young  friend,  E.  G. 
Mason,  on  the  history  of  Kaskaskia.  So  thoroughly  did  he  treat 
that  question,  that  nothing  further  could  be  done,  or  even  de- 
sired.    So  that  I  may  very  properly  begin  where  he  left  off. 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  the  early  history  of 
Illinois,  is  that  its  population  consisted  of  two  distinct  nationah- 
ties — the  French  and  the  Americans.  How  and  why  the-brmer 
class  settled  here,  Mr.  Mason  has  vividly,  and  with  criti-al  his- 
torical accuracy,  portrayed.  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  '^ut  the 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  population. 

In  colonizing,  the  French  people  will  first  have  an  ?lotment 
of  land  set  oft',  a  portion  of  wliich  will  be  laid  out  inf  narrow 
strips,  for  agriculture ;  another  for  timber,  for  building  'urposes, 
and  for  fuel;  another  portion  for  pasture-land.     The  las  two  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all  the  settlers  in  romtnon.    The  strips  w-"  be  occu- 
pied, in  srveralty,  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  as^ned.    All 
these  people  will  reside  in  a  village  built  upon  the  ^ge  survey, 
which  will  be  most  convenient  to  the  majority  of  f?'ilies.     The 
Priest  prepares  books  in  which  marriages,  births,  a^  deatlis  art^ 
regularly  entered,  as  aLso  all  transfers  of  land.     Be^^s  officiating\ 
as  their  religious  teacher,  he  decides  all  the  contro-^^^^s  and  dis- 
putes which  may  arise  amongst  the  people. 

These  decisions  were  (as  1  have  understood)  sr"!^''" 
and  proper  as  to  satisfy  even  the  disputants.     The 
tionaries  were,  in  the  main,  men  of  highly-cultivat 
no  object   whatever  in  \iew  except  to  do  justic 
harmony  between  the  members  of  their  flocks. 
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While  cultivating  these  nari.  of  land  the  men  >\u 

in  close  jjroximity  to  each  other,  /   at  a  moment's  notice  i 

assemble  for  mutual  protection  or  c  istance.  This  arrangement 
gave  the  French  people,  likewise,  an  opportunity  to  gratify  their 
strong  social  tastes  and  feelings. 

On  the  othei  hand,  there  is  nothing  grc'3:arious  or  social  in  the 
disposition  of  the  American  pioneer.  He  takes  his  family  out 
into  the  wilds,  and  "squats"  down  wherever  he  finds  water,  timber, 
and  game  abundant.  He  builds  a  cal)in,  breaks  up  a  few  acres 
oi  ground,  which  he  puts  in  corn,  keeping  in  mind  all  the  time 
that  he  is  as  far  away  from  neighbors  as  is  consistent  wiih  safety 
from  Indians.  He  claims  the  whole  country  as  belonging  to  him 
and  his  class.  He  has  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  rights 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  He  regards  it  as  his  mission  to 
drive  them  off,  or  Avhat  is  preferable,  to  exterminate  them.  The 
minds  of  these  men  seem  to  have  been  so  peculiarly  constructed 
or  perverted  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  comprehend 
ihe  fact  that  Indians  have  rights.  'I'hey  are  the  manifest  destiny 
— men  par  excellence.  The  time  in  which  they  are  not  occupied 
in  the  corn-patch  is  spent  in  the  deepest  forest  solitudes,  then- 
only  companions  their  dog  and  gun.  Day  in  and  day  out,  he 
creeps  stealthily  through  the  woods  watching  for  game;  be  it  a 
buck  c)r  an  Indian,  the  instant  he  perceives  it  his  unerring  ritie 
lays  it  dead  at  his  feet.  The  saxages  in  his  front,  and  the  wave 
of  population  coming  after,  equally  annoy  him.  It  is  said  that 
if  your  genuine  pioneer  hears  his  neighbor's  chickens  crow,  he  is 
off  into  the  more  profound  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  gives 
up  his  c^)in  and  his  clearing,  and  goes  off  muttering  his  curses 
against  tU  Indians  and  the  ''Yankees." 

The///'/  of  the  permanent  settlers  partakes  largely  of  the  preju- 
dices ot  te  class  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking.  He  hates 
equally  tht  Indians,  and  the  man  w^ho  belongs  to  an  advanced 
civilization.    - 

For   man,  years,    the    "Yankees"   were   the   objects   of  the 

deepest   xnin.sji-y  j-q  ^hg  settlers  in  Southern  Illinois,  Indiana, 

and  the    outh^gg^gj.,-,  States.     A  story  is  told  illustrative  of  this 

feeling: — An   4  -'hard-shell-Baptist"  preacher  called  "Daddy" 

Briggs,  was  on.  holding  forth  on  the  richness  of  God's  grace. 

He  said,  "It  tu  jj^  j.|-,g  \^\^^  ^^f  ^^  ^^^  ^-^^  the  uttermost  parts 

Qf  th        'th.'      embraced  the  Esciuimau.x  and  the  Hottentots, 

'"'"'y  'ar  brithering,  go  so  fur  as  to  suppose  that  it 

(jvyor  benighted  Yankees;  but  /don't  go  that  fur." 

at  the  word  sprinkle  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 

•ed,  with  those  people,  was  synonyinoi:s  with  contended  for^ 
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genuine  editions  of  the  Bible,  but  always  contended  that  its  being 
there  was  an  infernal  Yankee  trick. 

>  In  consequence  of  the  different  characteristics  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  settlements  of  the  French  were  small  in  area,  and 
confined  to  a  few  localities,  while  those  of  the  Americans  spread 
far  and  wide.  J'he  IVench  settled  around  Kaskaskia,  Prairie-Du- 
Rocher,  Cahokia,  and  Peoria.  These  were  all  contiguous  to  the 
water-courses,  while  those  of  the  Americans  extended  into  the 
intefibr. 

The  French  maintained  amicable  relations  with  the  Indians, 
while  no  Indians  were  ])ermitted  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  ot 
these  Americans.  The  Frenchman  had  more  humanity,  greater 
.sense  of  justice,  and  stronger  social  feeling,  than  the  American; 
but  he  was  not  so  self-reliant.  He  had  either  lost  his  individu- 
ality, or  never  had  any,  whilst  that  of  the  American  became  over- 
weening; and  to  the  lack  of  this  quality  may  be  attributed  the 
comparative  incapacity  of  the  French  for  successful  colonization. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  thrive  and  grow  beyond 
anything  the  world  has  ever  known.  They  swallow  up  and  assim- 
ilate everything  that  comes  within  the  si)here  of  their  influence. 
Anybody  but  the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  may  come  in,  but  he 
must  "Americanize;"  that  is,  things  must  go  on  "American  fash- 
ion." Our  law.s,  our  language,  and  our  institutions  must  prevail. 
We  will  not  tolerate  any  class  within  our  sphere  who  is  not  0/  us 
in  all  these  respects.  Phose  who  try  to  adopt  our  customs,  learn 
our  language,  and  profess  to  reverence  our  Constitution  and  form 
of  (iovernment,  and  become  naturalized,  we  i-eceive  with  open 
arms;  but  woe  betide  the  luckless  wight  who  wears  a  "pig-tail' 
and  blouse,  and  profes,ses  to  take  no  interest  in  our  Government, 
and  arranges  to  have  his  bones  transferred  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  for  burial. 

These  French  settlements  remain  in  nearly  the  same  condition 
ihey  were  when  first  established,  and  the  mass  of  their  people 
have  never  displayed  much  energ\ .  While  this  may  be  said  ot 
the  bulk  of  that  population,  there  are  some  remarkable  excep- 
tions. Certain  of  these  old  French  families  have  displayed  a 
vigor  and  energy  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Take  for  instance 
the  Choteaus,  the  Valles,  the  Pratt.s,  the  Gratiots,  old  Pierre 
Menard,  and  Nicholas  Jarrot  and  his  son  Vital,  were  men  whose 
lives  were  given  to  almost  romantic  business  adventure.  They 
were  the  first  to  develope  the  Missouri  and  (ialena  lead  mines. 
The  "fur-trade"  was,  by  some  of  them,  carried  to  a  distance  ot 
thousands  of  miles.  They  had  their  trading-posts  all  along  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  explored  every  river  that 
rims  into  the  Mississippi  to  its  source  in  their  trading  excursions. 

^  % 
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and  even  took  in  New  Mexico  when  it  was  a  province  of  Spain. 
1  know  of  none  who  have  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  to 
light  the  inexhaustible  resources  o(  Missouri,  and  developing  the 
iron  industry  of  St.  Louis,  as  Choteau,  Harrison,  and  Valle. 
,  The  "Mound  City"  would  never  have  been  what  she  is  but  for 
\  the  enterprise,  judgment,  and  daring  of  these  old  French  families. 
\  The  old  French  inhabitants  treated  their  slaves  with  great  kind- 
ness; slavery,  with  them,  was  a  kind  of  patriarchal  institution. 
With  our  South-westerners,  slaves  were  used  as  machines  with 
which  to  make  money.  If  it  was  found  to  be  more  profitable  to 
work  a  sla\e  to  death  in  a  few  years  than  to  prolong  his  life,  it 
was  often  done.  No  appeal,  no  argument,  against  slavery,  could 
find  a  response  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  these  people.  The  old 
settlers  were  convinced  that  negro  slavery  was  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  all  civilized  life,  and  they  believed  that  it  existed  here  as 
well  as  in  "Old  Kaintuck."  They  were,  however,  afraid  that  an 
influx  of  Yankees  might  interfere  with  their  sacred  rights,  and 
hence  they  hated  the  "Down-Easters"  with  the  most  intense  feel- 
ings. It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  some  of  them  declare 
that  it  would  have  been  a  God's  blessing  if  the  May  Fumier  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  with  all  her  crew  and  passengers. 
They  opposed  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  because  "it  would  open  up  a  way  for  the  Yankees  to  get 
here."  They  were  the  genuine  "anti-carpet-baggers."'  The  same 
prejudice  is  played  upon,  down  South,  at  this  time  by  artful  and 
designing  demagogues.  The  first  thing  that  was  done,  after  we 
fooTied  a  State-Constitution,  was  to  adopt  the  laws  of  the  slave 
States  in  respect  to  negro  bondage,  notwithstanding  they  were 
direcdy  in  the  teeth  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  of  the  State- 
Constitution,  and  of  the  act  admitting  Illinois  into  the  Union. 

By  these  enactments,  taken  in  connection  with  the  territorial 
laws  of  Indiana,  negroes  were  rendered  incapable  of  being  wit- 
nesses against  a  white  man,  and  it  embraced  all  those  who  had 
one-quarter  negro-blood  in  their  veins.  A  white  scovmdrel  might 
murder  a  man  in  the  presence  of  twenty  negroes  (whose  word 
would  have  been  implicitly  believed  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life),  and  he  would  go  ".scot-free"  because  no  white  man  wit- 
nessed the  transaction.  A  jury  of  white  men  was  not  to  be 
trusted  to  even  consider  the  testimony  of  a  man  unless  he  had 
more  than  three-quarters  white-blood  coursing  through  his  veins. 
For  the  puri)ose  of  making  "assurance  doubly  sure,"  and  to  pre- 
vent interference  with  the  sacred  rights  of  the  master,  an  artful 
dodge  was  contrived,  called  the  "Indenturing  ]:)rocess;"  and  laws 
were  enacted,  first  in  Indiana  and  then  reinforced  here,  authoriz- 
ing the  master  to  take  his  slave  before  a  county-clerk,  and  have 
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him  bind  himself  to  serve  the  master  (generally  for  the  period  o 
ninety-nine  years),  for  which  the  master  was  to  requite  him,  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  with  a  coat,  waist-coat,  pair  of  breeches,  piur 
of  shoes,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  two  shirts,  a  hat,  and  blanket. 
It  was  in  the  contemplation  of  these  "scions'  that  these  slaves 
might  themselves,  while  in  that  condition,  purchase  others  of 
their  own  complexion  for  servants.  I  presume  that,  under  the 
statute,  a  (juarteroon  might  buy  a  mulatto  or  full-blooded  Nubian, 
but  a  gentleman  of  the  full  African  persuasion  could  not  purchase 
any  one  who  had  a  dip  of  white  in  him;  and  if  he  should  pre- 
sume to  buy  a  white  person,  such  person  would  become  immedi- 
ately free.  (See  17th  sec.  of  the  act  of  1819,  concerning  negroes 
and  mnlaftoes,  for  the  correctness  of  what  I  state.)  The  same  act 
provides  that  no  person  shall  buy,  sell,  or  receive  from  any  ser- 
vant, any  coin  or  commodity,  without  the  consent  of  his  master. 
The  19th  section  provides  that  where  white  men  shall  be  con- 
demned to  punishment,  by  fine,  servants  shall  receive  twenty 
lashes  for  every  eight  dollars.  The  21st  section  provides,  that  11 
any  servant  shall  be  found  ten  miles  from  his  place  of  residence, 
without  a  pass,  any  justice  of  the  peace,  before  whom  he  may  be 
taken,  may  order  him  to  be  whipped,  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
lashes.  The  next  section  provides,  that  if  any  such  servant  shall 
be  upon  the  plantation,  or  in  the  dwelling-house  of  any  person, 
without  leave  or  lawful  business,  the  owner  of  such  plantation  or 
dwelling-house  may  order  such  servant  to  receive  ten  lashes. 

This  discloses  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  the  early  days,  and 
it  was  in  harmony  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  epoch.  Since 
then,  and  not  very  long  ago,  laws  disgraced  the  Statute-book  of 
Illinois,  which,  under  the  pretense  of  keeping  negroes  out  the 
State,  provided  that  if  a  negro  came  into  Illinois,  he  should  be 
fined ;  and  if  he  did  not  pay  the  fine,  he  should  be  sold  to  the  one 
who  would  pay  his  fine  for  the  .shortest  term  of  service;  and  the 
negro  was  compelled  to  remain  here,  and  serve  the  purchaser  until 
the  end  of  the  period.  This  was  a  very  curious  way  of  keeping 
negroes  out  of  the  State,  by  compelling  them  to  remain  in  it. 

The  excitement  on  the  slavery  question  as  the  Yankees  came 
in  intensified,  and,  as  a  '■'■dernier  resort"  it  was  proposed  to  at- 
tempt the  adoption  of  a  new  consvltution  which  would  admit 
slavery.  A  more  exciti;i^  contest  than  then  ensued  was  never 
known.  Every  county,  neighborhood,  and  household  was  more 
or  less  divided  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  and  the  feeling  be- 
tween those  who  opposed  and  those  who  favored  the  institution 
was  rancorous  to  the  utmost  degree.  A  fight  was  sure  to  follow 
a  disputation.  Just  about  this  time,  the  emigration  of  slave- 
holders from  Kentucky  to  Miiscviri  was  at  its  height.     The  reads 
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were  lined  with  wealthy  men,  followed  by  large  dr.-"'-;  of  slaves; 
and  these  men  never  failed  to  assure  our  people  that,  if  they 
could  only  hold  their  slaves,  they  would  settle  amongst  us;  and 
this  had  a  powerful  influence  agauist  the  "  free -state ''  party. 
Even  the  poor  emigrant  would  talk  in  tiio  same  vva)-,  and  say  he 
would  settle  here  if  he  could  hold  slaves. 

A  right  amusing  incident  occurred  in  this  connection :  A  great 
'•six-footed"  fellow,  with  one  eye  gouged  out,  bare-footed,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  wardrobe  but  a  pair  oi'  tow  trowsers  and  a  shirt, 
a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  his  "old  woman  mounted  on  an  old  gray 
horse,  the  bones  of  which  were  ready  to  cut  the  skin;  she  was 
seated  on  an  old  straw  bed,  with  a  skillet  and  a  "big  wheel"  tied 
on  behind  her,  and  a  frowsy,  tow-headed  youngster  in  her  lap, 
came  passing  along  through  our  town.  Some  one  inquired  of 
him  where  he  was  from.  He  answered,  ''Hiwassee  j purchase, 
McMinn  County,  State  of  Tennesee,  off  the  roaring  fork  of 
'Grindstone.""  He  was  asked  where  he  was  going.  He  replied, 
"(iwing  to  Missouri."  "Well,"  said  his  interlocuter,  '"why  don't 
you  stay  in  Illinois?  Don't  you  like  the  country.?"  'The  old  fel- 
low spoke  up  in  an  angry  mood,  and  .said,  "Well,  sir,  your  sile  is 
mighty /«;-//?,  but  a  man  can't  own  niggers  here,  God-durn  you.'" 

Some  of  the  conventionites  were  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  they  employed  to  accomplish  their  ends,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  Legislature.  Hanson  and  Shaw  were  opposing  candidates, 
from  Calhoun  County,  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  that  called  the 
convention,  and  there  was  a  contest  between  them.  The  majority 
of  the  House  were  for  McLain  (I  think  that  was  the  name^  for 
United  States  Senator.  Hanson  was  for  him,  and  Shaw  against 
him.  Shaw  was  in  favor  of  a  con\ention,  and  Hanson  against  it. 
The  election  for  U.  S.  Senator  was  to  come  off  before  the  vote 
on  the  convention,  and  the  majority  secretly  concluded  that  they 
would  admit  Hanson  to  the  seat  until  after  the  election  was  had, 
and  then  they  would  reconsider  the  vote  admitting  him,  and  ad- 
mit Shaw,  and  thus  they  would  have  Hanson's  vote  for  Senator 
and  Shaw's  vote  for  the  convention,  all  of  which  was  very  nicely 
carried  out. 

This  is  a  specimen  brick  of  our  early  legislation.  These  pro- 
slavery  men  always  stood  ready  to  pour  forth  constitutional  rea- 
sons for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  On  one  occasion,  an  auda- 
cious Yankee  (no  doubt  of  the  "carpet-bag"  stripe)  had  wormed 
himself  into  the  L:;gislature,  and  took  occasion  to  submit  a  [)rop- 
osition  questionmg  the  validity  to  the  titles  of  the  indentured 
slaves.  Instantly  an  old  fellow  rose  to  his  feet  and  remarked, 
that  "fittener  men"  than  he  was  "mout  have  been  found  to  de- 
fend the  masters  agin  the  sneaking  ways  of  these  infernal  aboli- 
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tioners;  but,  having  rights  on  my  side,  1  don't  fear,  sir.  I  will 
show  that  ar  proposition  is  unconstitutionable,  inlegal,  and 
fornenst  the  compact.  Don't  every  one  know,  or  least  wise  had 
ought  to  know,  that  the  Congress  that  sof  at  l^'/saun  garnisheed  to 
the  old  French  inhabitants  the  right  to  their,  niggers,  and  hain't  ] 
got  as  much  rights  as  any  Frenchman  in  this  State?  Answer  me 
that,  sir." 

This  raised  a  storm  of  applause,  and  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher. These  people  were,  generally,  opposed  to  "book 
larnin',"  "/rf-j-preachers,"  written  "sarmonts,"  Bible  societies,  mis- 
sionary eftbrts,  Sunday-schools,  and,  last  but  not  least,  temperance 
movements.  The  general  argument  against  common-schools  was. 
that  inasmuch  as  they  had  got  along  very  well  tvithout  "larnin','" 
their  children  could  do  so  likewise.  Besides,  if  they  had 
"larnin',"  they  would  get  into  trouble  by  signing  notes,  and  they 
would  become  too  cute  and  tricky  like  the  Yankees.  The  onh- 
innovation  upon  the  old  order  of  things  which,  I  imagine,  the} 
would  approve,  would  be  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's  rendering  of  the 
text — "Bring  unto  me  little  white  children,  for  of  such  is  tht- 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

These  people  have  nearly  all  been  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
and  scarcely  a  vestige  has  been  left  of  their  peculiar  ideas.  Their 
whims  and  oddities  are  now  only  a  subject  of  merriment  among 
their  descendants.  The  people  of  lUinois  are  almost  homogene- 
ous in  character  and  ideas. 

Slavery  has  disappeared  from  the  land.  The  great  principle  o 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "That  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  endowed  with  the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  becoming  almost  universal  through- 
out the  land.  The  Indians  and  Chinese  are,  it  is  true,  considered 
outside  of  its  pale  in  some  sections.  How  long  that  will  con- 
tinue, God  only  knows.  There  may  be  more  difficulty  on  this 
question  than  we  imagine.  The  Indian  is  the  personification  o 
individuality,  and  is  incapable  of  civilization.  The  Chinee  has 
a  civilization  of  his  own  which  he  will  not  exchange  for  any 
other.  The  Negro  has  no  fixed  characteristics.  He  is  a  '•'■tabula 
rosa"  upon  which  any  impression  can  be  made.  He  is  amiable 
and  imitative,  and  adopts  readi.ly  the  usages  of  any  higher  caste 
race  into  which  he  is  thrown.  In  his  attempts  at  imitation,  he 
often  becomes  grotesque.  Among  the  Musselmen,  he  is  a 
stronger  and  fiercer  Mohavnmedan  than  his  master.  With  us,  he 
is  a  greater  zealot  than  any  one  else.  But  it  is  in  the  department 
of  foppery  that  he  "L'liines;  there  he  "■  oiit-Herods  Herod:'  No 
Broadway  dandy  ca-n  exhibit  his  trumpery  or  flourish  his  "rattan" 
with  the  "gusto"   or  self-satisfaction  of  the  stylish  darkey.     He 
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.has  no  indivickiality,  and  therefore  clings  for  support  to  the  more 
sturdy  and  self-reliant  races.  He  submitted  to  be  the  slave,  not 
only  of  the  white  man,  but  also  of  the  semi-barbarous  Creek, 
C'hoctaw,  and  Cherokee  Indians.  The  whole  power  of  this  Na- 
tion was  unequal  to  the  task  of  inducing  him  to  colonize  in  the 
land  from  whence  his  fathers  were  brought. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  attempt  to  de.ineate  the  char- 
acter oi  the  people  of  the  northern  section  of  the  State.  Their 
views  ot  social  order,  political  economy,  and  human  rights,  have 
supplanted  the  old-time  notions  throughout  this  State,  and  are 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  Nation. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  my  recollections  ot  the  Governors 
of  Illinois,  since  it  became  a  State. 

I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Shadrack  Bond,  its  first 
governor,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any  incidents  in  his  career  that 
were  particularly  noteworthy.  He  was  generally  esteemed  as 
being  a  plain,  honest  man,  who  administered  our  affairs  creditably 
and  acceptably  to  the  people.  He  was,  I  think,  a  "Conven- 
tionist,"  and  after  that  measure  was  so  signally  defeated  he  was 
not  much  heard  of. 

With  Edward  Coles  I  had  an  acciuaintance.  He  resided  in 
the  town  in  which  I  live  when  he  ^\•as  elected,  and  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  was  born  and  raised  in  Virginia,  and  when 
he  emigrated  to  Illinois  he  brought  his  slaves  with  him  and 
emancipated  them  all,  and  gave  them  land  to  live  on  and  support 
themselves.  I  knew  them  well.  They  were  settled  on  farms 
within  a  few  miles  of  Edwardsville.  He  took  a  very  bold  and 
decided  stand  against  the  introduction  of  slaver\-  into  this  state. 
He  used  his  money  in  establishing  papers  and  circulating  docu- 
ments, against  the  call  of  the  Convention,  without  stint.  He 
denounced  the  wrong  and  evils  of  slavery,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  He  defended  freedom  through  evil  as  well  as  good 
report.  It  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  earnest  oppo- 
nent to  the  introduction  of  .slavery  into  this  State,  I  believe  I 
would  name  Edward  Coles.  It  was  thought  that  the  signal  defeat 
of  the  "Convention"  party,  in  1824,  would  consign  its  leaders  to 
the  shades  ot  private  life,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  "Jack- 
son" party  was  then  beginning  to  show  great  strength,  and  nearly 
all  of  those  leaders  entered  into  and  advanced  with  it.  Gov. 
Coles,  who  was  an  "Adams"  man,  soon  became  the  object  of  their 
revenge,  and  was  persecuted  in  every  possible  way.  A  suit  was 
instituted  against  him  in  the  circuit  cou'rt  of  Madison  county, 
Illinois,  I  think,  in  the  latter  part  of  1825,-  -to  recover  a  penalty 
prescribed  by  the  law  ot  1819, — to  which  I  have  referred,  for 
setting  tree  ten  s!  -  Avithout  giving  the  bond  required.  The 
avea 
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jury  returned  a  verdict  against  him.  He  had  pleaded  the  statue 
of  limitations,  but  the  court  overruled  the  plea.  A  motion  was 
made  for  a  new  trial,  which  the  court  took  under  advisement, 
pending  which  the  legislature  passed  an  act  releasing  all  penalties 
under  that  act,  including  those  in  litigation.  Coles'  motion  for  a 
new  trial  was  overruled,  and  he  pleaded  this  act  of  the  legislature 
— puis  darrieji  continuance.  A  demurrer  was  sustained  to  this  plea, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  legislature,  remitting  the 
penalty,  was  cx-post  facto.  Judgment  was  given  against  him  for 
$2000,  which  the  supreme  court  reversed  and  held  the  act  valid, 
and  Coles  was  discharged  from  liabiHty  (see  Breese's  reports,  p. 
154)  for  his  great  iniquity  in  setting  free  ten  of  his  slaves,  and 
providing  them  with  the  means  of  supporting  themselves.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  whole  proceeding  was  the  result  of  a  political 
intrigue.  The  leaders  of  the  "Jackson"  party  were  incensed  against 
him  on  account  of  the  statement  he  made  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  no  greater  qualifications  tor 
president  than  a  cock  had  for  an  admiral.  Gov^  Coles  had  been 
private-secretary  for  Mr.  Madison  while  the  latter  was  president, 
and  his  (Coles')  statements  carried  with  them  great  weight.  Gov. 
Coles,  after  his  term  of  office  expired,  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  married  and  lived  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
There  was  this  peculiarity  about  Gov.  Coles:  although  he  was  a 
highly  educated  and  accompUshed  gentleman,  yet  his  talk  on 
common  subjects,  when  he  was  not  on  his  guard,  was  exactly 
that  of  an  old  Virginia  negro.  Such  was  the  force  ot  early  habits 
and  association. 

Ninian  Edwards  was  the  successor  of  Gov.  Coles.  He  had 
previously  been  territorial  governor  of  Illinois,  and  during  that 
time  he  conducted  the  "Peoria  campaign"  against  the  Indians, 
(for  an  account  of  which  see  his  life,  written  by  his  Son,  a  work 
containing  a  vast  amount  of  information  touching  our  early  his- 
tory.) He  had  been  eminent  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
of  Kentucky,  and  bid  fair  to  be  a  very  prominent  politician  in 
the  United  States. 

I  knew  him  well.  He  resided  in  Edwardsville,  which  was 
named  in  his  honor.  He  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  man, 
physically,  and  his  intellect  corresponded  with  his  appearance. 
He  was,  after  his  term  of  governor  of  the  State  expired,  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  from  that 
position  to  that  of  Minister  to  Mexico. 

Previous  to  this  latter  appointment,  and  while  he  was  senator, 
the  Bank  of  Edwardsville  was  selected  as  a  place  ot  deposit  for 
the  Government  funds  collected  at  the  land- office  in  that  town. 
The  governor  had  undertaken  to  keep  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
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States,  who  at  that  time  was  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  posted  as  to  the 
situation  ana  solvency  of  the  bank,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
defaulter  for  some  $40,000.  A  controversy  arose  between  Ed- 
wards and  Crawford  as  to  whether  the  former  had  notified  the 
latter  of  the  shaky  condition  of  the  bank  in  time  to  have  enabled 
the  treasurer  to  j)re\ent  the  loss.  Gov.  Edwards  asserted  that  he 
had  done  so,  and  Crawford  denied  it.  After  the  governor  had 
started  on  his  mission,  he  published  a  letter  which  threw  the 
blame  upon  Crawford,  who,  I  l)elieve,  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  charge,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
it.  This  made  it  necessarj-  that  Eklwards  should  return  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  was  taken  sick,  in  which  condition  he  was,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  while  the  investigation  was  going  on.  The 
result  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  the  committee  reported  that 
Edwards  had  not  fully  sustained  his  charge.  I  have  not  examined 
the  proof  before  the  committee,  but  I  know  of  some  circumstances 
which  would  incline  me  strongly  to  the  belief  that  Edwards  was 
right.  I  know  personally  that  before  the  defalcation  of  the  b*ank, 
Gov.  Edwards  and  the  controlling  othcer  of  that  institution  were 
at  "dagger's-draw"  and  that  a  street  encounter  took  plia.ce  between 
them,  t  know  enough  of  Edwards  to  satisfy  me  that  he  was  not 
the  man  to  allow  Goverment  funds  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  his 
violent  enemy  if  he  could  prevent  it.  Both  his  sense  of  duty  and 
his  inclination  would  have  prompted  him  to  make  known  the 
condition  of  the  bank.  This  controversy  laid  Edwards,  as  well 
as  Crawford,  on  the  shelf,  politically. 

Edwards  was  not  outspoken  on  the  subject  of  a  Convention  to 
frame  a  new  Constitution  to  admit  slavery,  but  it  was  generally 
believec  that  he  sym]:)athized  with  hi.s  son-in-law,  Daniel  P.  Cook, 
who  took  an  open  and  very  decided  stand  against  slavery.  He 
put  his  political  prospects  which  were  then  more  brilliant  than 
those  of  any  man  in  the  State  into  the  scale,  and  went  down 
under  the  furore  for  Jackson,  under  whose  banner  the  pro-slavery 
men  all  flocked.  He  was  beaten  at  the  next  election  for  Con- 
gress, by  Joseph  Duncan,  the  "Jackson"  candidate.  Cook  cast 
the  vote  of  this  State,  in  the  house,  for  Adam.s,  in  1824.  He  had 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  go  with  his  State,  in  the  event  ot 
the  election  going  into  the  house,  and  he  always  contended  that 
he  tulfiUed  his  pledge.  At  that  time,  IlUnois  elected,  by  districts, 
three  electors.  Adams  carried  one  and  Jackson  two,  but  Cook 
contended  that  the  opposition  to  Jackson  had  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  Cook,  during  the  last  session  he  was  in  Congress, 
was  chairman  ot  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  upon  whom 
was  devoh'ed  immense  labor,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  country  that  no  man  ever  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 
that  position  with  greater  aljility  than  he  did. 
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His  defeat  hastened  his  death.  He  died  soon  after  from  con- 
sumption. lUinois  never  had  his  superior  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. Gov.  Edwards  was  placed  in  rather  a  dilemma.  His  rela- 
tions with  Gen.  Jackson  were  of  the  most  cordial  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  wished  to  sustain  his  son-in-law,  and  so  he 
rather  halted  between  two  opinions ;  but  he  was  a  very  great  and 
conspicuous  man,  even  in  those  days,  "when  there  were  gia7its  in 
the  land." 

Adolphus  Hubbard  used  to  relate  a  rather  amusing  incident  in 
connection  with  the  governor.  Hubbard  was  annoying  him  for 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  which  he  said  the  governor  had 
promised  to  give,  so  the  letter  was  handed  to  him.  "  But,"'  said 
Hubbard,  in  his  lisping  way,  "contrary  to  the  uthage  amongst 
gentlemen,  he  thealed  it  up ;  and,  contrary  to  the  iithage  amongst 
gentlemen,  I  broke  it  open.  And  what  do  you  think?  Instheaa 
of  being  a  letter  of  recommendation,  the  old  rathscnl  abuthseu 
me  like  a  pickpocket."  I  don't  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of 
Hubbard's  story,  but  it  was  considered  a  good  joke,  whether  true 
or  not. 

Gov.  Edwards  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  emigrated,  when  he 
was  very  young,  to  Kentucky,  where  he  rose  rapidly  into  public 
notice  and  attained  a  National  reputation.  He  soon  became  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  that  State,  and 
his  opinions  were  characterised  by  profound  research  and  ability. 
Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  land  litigation  in  Kentucky,  and 
the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  lawyers,  her  courts  and  bar,  soon 
stood  confessedly  at  the  front  for  learning  and  accuracy  in  the 
law  concerning  real  estate.  Edwards  was  soon  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and  vested  with  the  power  and 
patronage  appertaining  to  that  important  and  responsible  trust. 
The  late  Judge  Nathaniel  Pope — one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
nation,  and  father  of  the  present  Gen.  John  Pope — and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  distinguished  Pope  family,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed 
his  secretary.  While  Edwards  was  Territorial  governor,  the  laws 
were  revised,  and  military  operations  carried  on,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  protected  our  infant  setdements  from  Indian  depredations. 
Edwards  would  have  been  considered  a  great  man  in  any  age  or 
country. 

John  Reynolds,  who  next  appears  upon  the  stage,  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  born,  raised,  and  married  in 
County  Monahan,  Ireland,  and,  immediately  after  their  marriage, 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  they  raised  a  large  family 
of  children.  Upon  John,  a  good  collegiate  education  was  be- 
stowed; his  father,  doing  what  is  usual  in  Scotch -Irish  families, 
robbing  all  the  other  members  of  the  family,  in  order  to  pile  an 
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education  upon  the  '^ gentlcmati'  of  the  household.  I  suppose 
this  is  an  offshot  of  primogeniture.  Gov.  Reynolds  was  an  ac- 
complished Greek,  Latin,  and  P"rench  scholar,  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  collegiate  education.  His  father 
settled  in  Illinois,  a  few  miles  south  of  Edwardsville,  under  the 
bluff. 

John  soon  went  to  Cahokia,  which  was  the  business  center  of 
the  country  at  that  early  day,  to  practice  his  profession — that  of 
the  law.  AVhile  there  he  married  a  very  estimable  French  lady,  a 
widow,  with  whom  lu'  lived  very  happily  many  years.  The 
governor's  dislike  to  appear  to  be  educated,  grew  out  of  the  con- 
tempt the  early  settlers  had  for  "book  larnin."  The  great  aim 
of  his  life  seemed  to  be  in  unison  with  the  multitude.  With  him 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  (iod.  If  he  could  be  on 
the  popular  side,  that  was  enough.  He  never  lost  sight  of  this 
object.  It  was  his  guiding-star.  He  always  catered  to  the  popu- 
lar clamor,  and  mdeed  .\ent  beyond  it,  in  most  cases.  He  at 
one  time  ;^ntroduced  a  bill  into  the  legislature  to  constitute  every 
man  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  consulted  Justin  Butterfield, 
who  was  a  great  wag,  about  it,  and  he  said  it  was  a  capital 
measure,  only  he  did  not  know  where  the  governor  would  get  his 
constables.  He  was  a  very  inaccurate  man,  and  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  forms  and  precedents,  so  that  it  was  a  common  remark 
with  him,  that  when  he  filed  a  declaration,  "z>/  would  come  a 
demurrer,  and  out  would  go  your  humble  servant." 

David  J.  Baker,  of  Kaskaskia,  who  was  remarkably  accurate  as 
a  special  pleader,  once  filed  a  declaration  in  court,  at  Kaskaskia, 
to  which  Gov.  Reynolds  interposed  a  demurrer.  We  were  all 
amazed  at  the  step  taken  by  the  governor,  and  none  half  so  much 
as  Mr.  Baker.  After  he  had  appeared  to  recover  from  his  aston- 
ishment, he  said  that  he  had  read  law  with  care,  and  had  made 
special  pleadings  his  principal  study,  but  so  abundantly  cautious 
had  he  been,  that,  even  now,  when  he  had  the  forms  at  his 
tongue's -end,  he  would  not  venture  to  frame  a  declaration  with- 
out consulting  the  precedents. 

He  "  could  say,  without  boasting,  that  no  demurrer  had  been 
sustained  to  his  pleadings  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but  now 
comes  forward,  at  this  late  day,  one  who  had  ventured  upon  the 
ta.sk  of  assailing  the  accuracy  of  his  pleadings.  But  who,"'"  he 
said,  "is  this  man?  It  is  no  other  than  Gov.  Reynolds,  one,  who, 
of  all  men  on  earth,  ought  to  have  the  least  to  say  about  accu- 
racy. We  have  all  known  him  as  member  ot  the  legislature.  We 
have  know  him  as  judge  of  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts;  as 
member  of  Congress,  and  as  governor  of  the  State;  and  God  Al- 
mighty only  knows  how  long  we  shall  be  afflicted  with  him  here- 
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rater,  but  in  every  position  that  he  has  held  he  has  been  con- 
spicuous only  as  a  bundle  of  inforvialities."  Mr.  Baker  gave  him  a 
dreadful  castigation,  which  the  governor  felt  acutely,  but  he 
never  "let  on."  Soon  after  Mr.  Baker  said  to  the  governor,  in 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  "Well,  go\ernor,  J  am  afraid  I  was  a 
little  too  severe  upon  you  the  other  day." 

"Why,  Mr.  Baker,  have  you  been  .saying  anything  about  me? 
I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  guess  your  speech  did  not  amount  to 
very  much,  of  I  would  have  noticed  it.  There  is  no  need  of 
apologies,  Mr.  Baker." 

Another  instance  of  how  readily  the  governor  would  extricate 
himself  from  a  dilemma  is  the  following:  The  governor  was  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  congress  on  the  democratic  side,  and 
was  making  as  usual  with  men  of  that  party,  a  ''■free-trade'  speech 
at  Sparta,  where  they  were  interested  in  the  '^ castor-bean"  business. 
An  Englishman,  named  Brashaw,  who  was  a  whig,  made  a  bet 
with  some  of  the  governor's  friends  that  the  governor  did  not 
know  whether  castor-beans  were  protected  or  not :  and  he  asked 
the  governor  whether  castor-beans  were  among  the  "h'enumer- 
ated  h'articles"  or  not.  The  governor  did  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend what  he  meant,  and  made  some  evasive  and  unsatisfactory 
reply,  to  which  Brashaw  triumphantly  cried  out,  "  I  told  you 
that  'e  did  not  know  whether  castor-beans  were  h  among  the 
h'enumerated  h'articles  h'or  not."  The  governor,  by  this  time, 
'discovered  what  was  going  on,  and  said:  "Stop.  I  am  like  the 
ooy  who  was  offering  a  horse  for  sale,  and  someone  asked  him 
if  the  horse  had  the  'splint'.  The  boy  scratched  his  head,  and 
said,  '  I  don't  know,  exactly  what  the  splint  is,  but  I  do  know 
that  if  it  is  good  for  the  horse,  he  has  got  it,  and  if  it  is  not  good 
for  him  he  is  devilish  clear  of  it.'  And  that  is  the  way  with  the 
castor-beans:  if  it  is  good  for  them  to  be  among  the  enumerated 
articles,  they  are  there ;  and,  if  it  is  not,  they  are  devilish  clear  ot 
it.''  The  governor  could  make  the  most  rambling  and  incoherent 
remarks  imaginable.  Or.  one  occasion,  he  was  prosecuting  some 
Covenanters,  who  were  in(  icted  at  Kaskaskia  for  a  riot,  committed 
in  Sparta,  in  tearing  dowi^  a  grocery  belonging  to  an  old  fellow 
named  Turk.  Judge  Breese  was  off  the  bench  at  the  time,  and 
defending  the  rioters,  and  he  referred  in  severe  terms  to  the  fact 
that  the  governor  was  found  prosecuting  his  old  friends  and 
supporters.  This  touched  the  governor  in  a  very  tender  place. 
He  denied  that  his  prosecution  of  these  men  was  any  evidence  01 
his  want  of  friendship  for  them.  "For,"  said  he,  "gendemen  ot 
the  jury,  if  I  should  meet  any  of  these  men  in  heaven  or  in  //c//, 
I  would  run  to  greet  and  shake  hands  with  them.  But,"  said  he, 
"they  w^ere  not  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  ])rede- 
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cesser,  Jesus  Christ,  when  they  were  tearing  down  old  Turks 
grocery.  They  say  they  were  afraid  old  Turk  would  raise  a  mob 
and  tear  down  their  churches  if  they  did  not  dtstroy  his  grocery. 
Why,  sir,  so  far  from  poor  old  Turk  raising  a  mob,  he  can  not 
raise  anything.  1  am  very  much  afraid  he  can  not  raise  the  $io 
fee  he  "promised  to  pay  me  in  this  case." 

Gov.  Reynolds  was  remarkably  good  in  illustrating  by  an 
anecdote.  He  did  not  Hke  Douglas,  and  never  would  admit  that 
he  was  a  great  man.  Douglas  was  not  pro-slavery  enough  for 
him.  I  asked  him  on  one  occasion  if  he  did  not  consider  Doug- 
las a  stro7ig  man.  He  said  he  regarded  him  in  the  same  light 
the  boy  did  the  oxen.  He  said  a  boy  was  once  trying  to  .sell  a 
yoke  of  small  steers,  and  was  bragging  desperately  upon  them, 
and  telling  what  big  loads  they  had  hauled.  A  man  said  to  him : 
"Now,  my  son,  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  those  litde  fellows  are 
strong)"  "Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "1  pretend  to  say  that  they  are 
devilish  strong — in  light  work:' 

The  governor  was  the  most  thorough-paced  politician  I  ever 
knew.  He  kept  a  newspaper  for  his  own  use.  It  was  the  Belle- 
ville Advocate,  in  early  days.  He  had  a  "standing"  chairman  of 
all  his  meetings;  an  old  gentleman  named  McLemore,  who  al- 
ways decided  as  the  governor  desired. 

The  governor  was  never  without  a  "hobby."  He  was  for  the 
Mexican  war;  the  acquisition  of  Texas;  "  Fifty- four  Forty,  or 
Fight" ;  as  well  as  the  conquest  of  Cuba.  Whenever  one  of  these 
"hobbies"  was  to  be  set  going,  the  governor  would  announce, 
through  his  paper,  that  a  meeting  would  take  place  at  "such  and 
such"  a  time,  in  Belleville,  to  consider  the  measure.  At  the 
appointed  time,  the  governor  w^ould  nominate  McLemore,  as 
chairman,  and  would  make  his  speech,  and  then  call  upon  those 
present  to  address  the  meeting ;  and  it  was  a  great  breach  of 
political  etiquette  not  to  "chime  in"  with  his  opening  remarks. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  meeting  would  be  refractory,  and  the 
governor  would  prorogue  them.  I  re.nember  a  case  in  which 
the  old  gentleman  was  unable  to  cont!  ol  his  meeting.  He  had 
called  one  to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking  possession  of 
Texas.  It  was  during  the  Texas  revolution.  The  assemblage 
was  large,  and  the  governor,  at  the  outi.et,  was  in  "high  feather". 
McLemore  took  the  chair,  and  the  governor  opened  out  in  grand 
style,  and  insisted  that  Texas  was  ours,  inasmuch  as  Spain  had 
gotten  the  best  of  the  bargain,  w^hen  we  traded  Texas  to  her  for 
Florida,  which,  he  said,  she  could  not  have  held.  He  contended 
that  we  needed  it,  and,  therefore,  had  a  valid  right  to  take  it. 

He  wound  up  by  offering  a  resolution,  setting  forth  that,  "Our 
title  to  Texas  is  indisputable!" 
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A  few  of  us,  who  wanted  some  fun,  c  fered  an  amendment  to 
the  effect,  that  "this  meeting  is  eminen  y  qualified  to  decide  the 
question  of  title  to  Texas:''  which  the  go/ernor  violently  opposed, 
and  denounced  us  as  traitors,  and  as  having  come  there  to  inter- 
fere with  and  breaking  up  his  meeting.  We  assumed  that  the 
meeting  was  composed  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  world; 
that  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  bodies  were  composed  of  igno- 
ramuses, as  compared  with  us;  that  every  American  citizen,  and 
especially  every  citizen  of  Belleville,  was  endowed  with  wisdom 
from  "on  high",  in  reference  to  all  ])olitical  measures;  and  who- 
ever denied  that  palpable  truth  was  a  tra'^or  to  his  country,  and 
an  enemy  to  mankind ;  and  that  the  fiery  vengeance  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  would  be  poured  out  upon  their  de- 
voted heads.  We  drove  the  governor  ignominiously  from  his 
own  sacred  ground,  for  the  '■'■infaliibility  ^f  the  people"  was  his 
"stock  in  trade  ',  generally.  We  had  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
meeting  with  us,  and  carried  our  amendment;  but  McLemore 
paid  no  attention  to  the  proceeding.  The  governor  moved  to 
adjourn.  Three  or  four  feeble  "ayes"  were  heard.  When  the 
"noes"  were  called  for,  they  made  the  welkin  ring;  but  McLe- 
more said  :  "Weel  men,  the  meetin's  adjourned,  anyhow." 

Next  morning,  the  governor's  paper  came  out  with  a  flaming 
account  of  the  meeting,  and  representing  the  resolution,  offered 
by  the  governor,  as  having  passed  unanimously;  and  saying  noth- 
ing about  the  amendment  and  other  proceedings.  1  met  the  old 
gentleman,  and  said  to  him  that  the  account  of  the  meeting  did 
not  square  ver)'  well  with  the  actual  proceedings.  He  replied: 
"No;  you  damned  fellows  beat  me  in  the  meeting,  but  I  can  beat 
you  in  the  papers." 

Adam  W.  Snyder  and  Ctov.  Reynolds  were  rivals  and  antago- 
nists. It  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  chronic  hostility  to  each  other.  Their  warfare  never 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  violent.  They  were,  in  some 
respects,  in  the  condition  that  Kentucky  was,  according  to  the 
account  the  ^' Governed  used  to  give.  He  used  to  tell  of  a  Ken- 
tuckian  who  was  "calaboosed"  in  New  Orleans  for  fighting.  He 
said  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  called  one  day  to  condole 
with  him,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  he  ever  got  out 
of  that  infernal  place,  he  would  go  back  to  Kentucky  7C'/it/r  he 
could  fight  in  peace. 

Snyder  and  Reynolds  never  broke  the  peace,  but  they  were 
continually  fighting,  politically  (although  they  were  both  "Jack- 
son men,"  and  professedly  Democrats.)  They  were  generally 
aspirants  for  the  same  place— always  in  each  other's  way.  Each 
one  looked  upon  the  other  as  being  his  "evil  genius,"  and  neither 
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would  have  regarded  the  removal  of  the  other  to  some  other 
country  as  a  very  great  evil.  A  man  named  Coonce  once  called 
upon  Snyder,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  some  testi- 
mony with  a  view  to  its  pcrpdtiatmi.  Snyder  never  liked  the 
drudgery  of  the  profession,  or  the  office  business.  He  loved  to 
try  a  case  and  address  a  Jury,  which  he  could  do  with  great  ease 
to  himself,  and  splendid  effect.  He  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the 
task  upon  various  pretexts;  but  Coonce  was  very  importunate, 
and  finally  Snyder  sat  down  to  writing,  and  asked  Coonce  whose 
testimony  he  wished  to  take.  The  latter  said,  "That  of  Gov. 
Reynolds."'  Snyder  looked  up  in  amazement,  and  broke  out  with 
an  e.xclamation,  that  he  never  heard  of  such  folly  as  to  go  to  the 
expense  and  trouble  to  perpetuate  old  Reynold's  testimony. 
"Why,  damn  him,"  said  he,  "//c  will  ?iever  die.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing for  him  to  'kick  the  bucket'  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  his  hold  upon  life  seems  now  to  be  stronger  than  it  was 
when  I  first  knew  him ;  he  will  live  forever,  sir.  I  will  not  make 
a  damned  fool  of  myself  by  seeking  to  perpetuate  the  testimony 
of  a  man  who  will  outlive  any  record  in  existence." 

A  specimen  of  the  governor's  style  of  quoting  is  rather  amu.s- 
ing.  He  was  attempting  to  quote  from  Shakespeare  the  passage 
about  McDuff,  and  he  said — as  Shakespeare  says — "Come  on, 
McDougall,  and  be  damned  to  you.''  His  rendering  of  the 
maxim  caveat  emptor,  was  that  it  meant  "Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come."  During  his  term  as  governor,  a  man  named  Wakefield 
wrote  and  published  a  history  of  the  Black-Hawk  War,  in  which 
Judge  Breese  was  made  to  figure  as  the  hero.  Breese  was 
ashamed  of  the  production,  as  in  one  place  the  author  was  trying 
to  describe  one  of  the  movements  of  the  army.  He  said,  that  in 
its  march  it  came  to  a  certain  point,  at  which  one  portion  turned 
off  at  a  7'ight  angle,  and  the  other  turned  off  at  a  left  angle. 
Wakefield  solicited  some  favor  from  Breese,  thinking  the  latter 
was  under  great  obligations  to  him.  But  he  got  the  cold  shoul- 
der. He  became  indignant,  and  said:  "Sir;  I  shall  re-write  the 
history  of  the  Black-Hawk  War,  and  I  will  make  you  figure  in  a 
very  different  light.'' 

The  governor  was  a  wonderfully  inconsistent  man  in  his  politics. 
He  stoutly  maintained  that  he  was  a  Democrat;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  vindicated  doctrines  and  a  policy,  the  opposite  of  that 
which  was  contended  for  by  that  party.  In  his  message,  as  gov- 
ernor, to  the  legislature,  of  Dec.  8,  1830,  he  most  explicitly  advo- 
cated the  constitutionality  and  propriety  of  a  protective  tariff;  of 
internal  improvements  by  the  General  Government,  the  latter  of 
which  was  distinctly  repudiated  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in  his  veto  of 
the  "Maysville  road  bill ;"  but  the  most  startling  discrepancy,  in  his 
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views,  is  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.     At  the  1 
close  of  his  message,  he  uses  this  language:  "The  Union  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States  forming  the  National  Government,  1 
is  the  palladium  of  our  political  safety,  and  should  be  preserved  ] 
at  all  hazards.     Every  attempt  toward  its  dismemberment  will  be^' 
resisted  by  every  good  man."     In  the  archives  of  the  "  Southern 
Confederacy"  was  found  a  letter  from  (iov.  Reynolds  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  advising  a  resort  to  arms  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 
Reynolds  was  elected  governor  in  August,  1830. 

Joseph  Duncan  succeeded  Ciov.  Reynolds  as  the  executive 
head  of  the  government  of  Illinois.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  Bour- 
bon County,  Ky.,  in  February,  1794;  was  early  left  fatherless, 
and  upon  him,  together  with  his  mother,  rested  the  responsibilit}' 
of  rearing  the  family.  In  that  relation  his  conduct  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  was  commissioned  in  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self for  courage,  fidelity,  and  good  conduct,  in  so  far  as  to  attract 
the  attention  and  command  the  approval  of  his  superiors.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Sandusky,  in  which  the 
American  forces  repulsed  a  vastly  superior  force  of  British  and 
Indians,  with  terrible  loss  to  the  enemy.  In  181 8,  he  removed  to 
Illinois,  and  settled  in  Jackson  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
milling  business. 

It  was  in  reference  to  his  mill  that  the  passage  d' amies  between 
David  J.  Baker  and  Adolphus  Hubbard  took  place.  The  story 
illustrates  the  "clap-trap"  employed  in  early  times  to  humbug  the 
juries  by  a  certain  class  of  lawyers.  "Reports"  of  the  decisions  oi 
the  courts  were  a  new  thing  in  our  temples  of  justice.  David  J. 
Baker  had  recently  arrived  from  New  England,  and  located  in 
Kaskaskia,  to  practice  law.  He  brought  with  him  a  fine  library, 
containing  many  of  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
the  eastern  States.  In  the  case  referred  to,  he  cited  a  decision 
found  in  Johnson"s  New-York  Reports,  which  was  squarely  in 
point  against  Hubbard,  who  warded  off  its  efiects  by  telling  the 
jurv'  that  the  yohnson  whose  Reports  were  quoted  by  Mr.  Baker 
in  support  of  his  views  was  a  Yankee  clock -peddler,  who  has 
been  perambulating  the  coimtry  gathering  up  rumors  and  floating 
stories  against  the  people  of  the  west,  and  had  them  published  in 
a  book  entitled  "Johnson's  Reports."  Hubbard  indignantly  re- 
pudiated them  as  authority  in  Illinois,  and  said :  "  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  believe  anything  that  comes 
from  such  a  .source;  and,  beside.s,  what  did  Johnson  know  about 
Joe  Duncan's  mills?"  Of  course,  this  was  conclusive  with  the 
jury,  and  Hubbard  gained  his  case. 

In  1823,  Duncan  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  Jackson 
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County,  and  served  with  great  credit  to  himself,  until  he  defeated 
Daniel  P.  Cook  for  representative  in  Congress,  in  1826.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  transcendent  ability,  and  had  acquired  a 
national  reputation,  but  he  went  down  during  the  Jackson  "furor,'' 
as  described  in  the  sketch  of  Gov.  Edwards. 

Duncan  left  the  "Jackson  Party"  on  account  of  the  finance 
questTon,  after  the  old  General  removed  the  de])osits  from  the 
United  States  Bank.  Duncan  considered  that  the  struggle,  at 
that  time,  was  really  between  the  New-York  "safety-fund  system" 
of  banks  and  the  Philadelphia  system  of  a  bank  chartered  by 
Congress,  with  power  to  establish  branches  in  the  vStates.  He 
thought  that  VanBuren  had  adroitly  managed  to  enlist  the  im- 
mense popularity  of  (}en.  Jackson  on  the  side  of  the  New  York 
banks,  or  rather  against  the  United  States  bank.  The  old  gene- 
ral was,  doubtless,  actuated  by  the  doctrine  of  ".State -rights", 
which  was  becoming,  then,  the  prevailing  "dogma"  at  the  South. 
He  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
to  charter  a  bank  with  power  to  locate  branches  in  the  States. 
Although  the  Jackson  party  was  in  a  large  majority  in  Illinois, 
yet  Duncan,  owing  to  his  popularity,  was  elected  governor  in 
1833;  and  in  his  inaugural  message,  he  lays  down  his  views  on 
that  question  with  great  precision,  and  they  were  the  views  of  the 
Whig  party,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself 

His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  was 
William  L.  D.  Evving,  who  held  the  office  for  fifteen  days.  Rey- 
nolds, the  go\-ernor,  and  Zadock  Casey,  lieutenant-governor,  had 
both  been  elected  to  congress,  which  vacated  their  offices  about 
fifteen  days  before  their  successors  could  qualify,  and  so  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  State  was  devolved  upon  Ewing,  who 
had  been  elected  president  of  the  senate.  He  delivered  a  mes- 
sage to  tliue  legislature  at  the  beginning  of  his  fifteen  days'  term, 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  democratic  views  on  the  question  of 
banks.  From  a  comparison  of  these  two  documents,  the  exact 
status  of  the  two  great  parties  of  that  day  can  be  distinctly  ascer- 
tained on  that  question.  It  will  be  there  learned  that  the  whig 
party  was  in  favor  of  a  '■^National"  bank,  and  the  ^'■Democratic'"  party 
was  for  '■'State'  banks.  Neither  party  was,  at  that  time,  for  exclu- 
sively hard-money  currency.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  National 
bank,  State  banks  sprang  up,  which  were  supported  or  acquiesced 
in  by  both  parties.  Most  of  them  broke  down,  and  then  a  party, 
of  which  Thomas  H.  Benton  might  be  considered  the  head,  arose, 
whose  leading  dogma  was  an  "■•  rxclusivdy  metallic  currency T 

Gov.  Duncan  commanded  the  Illinois  troops  on  the  expedition 
against  Black  Hawk,  in  183 1.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  he  was  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion. 
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He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  and  dressed  with  great  neatness 
and  circumspection.  He  was  a  staunch  friend  of  education,  and 
gave  that  subject  his  constant  support.  He  believed  it  was  better 
to  govern  the  country  through  the  schools  than  the  court-houses, 
the  jails,  and  the  penitentiaries.  Gov.  Duncan  was  a  man  ot 
respectable  talents  and  the  highest  moral  attributes.  1  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  wit^ 
a  conviction  that  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  State. 

Thomas  Carlin  succeeded  Duncan  as  governor,  and  was  elected 
in  1838.  His  opponent  was  the  Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards,  of  Madi- 
son County,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  truth  of 
liistory,  1  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  an  error  has  crept  into 
OUT  annals  as  to  the  views  of  these  two  gentlemen  on  the  internal 
improvement  question  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  a  warm  friend  of  internal  improvements,  but 
he  disapproved  of  so  stupendous  a  system  as  was  adopted  in  our 
State,  and  he  still  more  opposed  a  system  which  was  to  be  carried 
on  by  State  management.  He  preferred  that  railroads  should  be 
built  and  operated  by  private  effort,  and  when  he  failed  in  this 
he  wished  to  combine  the  two  methods;  and  when  this  could  not 
be  accomplished  he  made  up  his  mind  to  oppose  the  whole 
scheme,  and  I  remember  distinctly  that  he  was  authoritatively 
instructed  to  vote  for  the  measure,  which  instructions  he  obeyed 
most  reluctantly.  He  always  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  sys; 
tem.  (iov.  Carlin,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  inaugural  message 
urged  its  prosecution.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  July  18,  1789. 
and  was  of  Irish  extraction.  He  possessed  great  physical  powers, 
and  was  as  courageous  as  a  lion.  He  was  accounted  hard  to 
handle  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fight,  in  which  he  would  engage  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  The  late  Gen.  McConnell  told  me  that  the 
first  glimpse  he  got  of  Gov.  Carlin,  he  was  springing  from  the  back 
of  a  horse,  upon  a  man  named  Van  Arsdale.  This  occurred  at 
Milton,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  American  bottom.  They  had 
made  arrangements  for  a  race,  and  Carlin  suspected  that  Van. 
Arsdale  had  tampered  with  his  rider,  so  he  stripped  and  did  the 
riding  himself.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  outcome,  some  one 
informed  him  that  Van  Arsdale  had  said  something  derogatory 
of  him,  and  he  instantly  sprang  from  his  horse  upon  his  antago- 
nist, who  was  a  man  after  Carlins  fashion,  and  they  had  a  terrible 
contest.  This  was  not  considered  disreputable  in  those  times. 
Indeed,  a  man  who  would  not  fight  was  scorned,  and  held  to  be 
unfit  to  live  in  the  country.  Carlin  was  in  high  repute  as  a  ranger 
and  Indian-fighter.  He  was  a  fine  horseman,  woodsman,  and 
marksman,  and  brimful  of  fight,  and,  of  course,  was  an  invaluablt; 
merfiber  of  pioneer  society,  always  ready   for  a  raid  after  the 
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Indians.  His  education  was  extremely  limited,  so  much  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  he  was  wholly  uneducated  in  early  life,  but 
being  a  man  of  groat  natural  endowments,  lie  endeavored,  as  soon 
as  society  changed,  to  retrieve  his  losses,  and  made  amends  by 
diligent  application,  but  he  was  never  entirely  able  to  burst  the 
bonds  which  early  life  had  thrown  around  him.  He  was  always 
intensely  pro-slavery,  or  rather  ncgro-liatirig.  1  always  regarded 
him  as  being  perfectly  honest  and  as  liberal  in  his  views  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  man,  raised  as  he  was,  to  be.  He  hated  banks  and 
was  suspicious  of  Yankees  unless  they  were  Democrats.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  perfectly  conscious  that  Yankee  intelligence 
and  enterprise  was  desirable,  even  in  the  West.  He  had  over- 
come the  prejudices  of  such  men  as  Gov.  Kinney,  who  opposed 
the  construction  of  the  canal  because  it  would  encourage  the 
immigration  of  Yankees  to  our  State.  He  adored  Gen.  Jackson, 
for  two  reason.  First,  because  the  General,  like  himself,  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  and,  secondly,  because  he  would  have  his  own 
way.  1  don't  know  that  Gov.  Carlin  was  hostile  to  Catholicism. 
I  think  he  was  indifferent  on  that  subject,  but  he  said  to  me  on 
one  occasion  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again  he  would 
never  have  his  children  educated  in  an  institution  where  there 
should  be  the  slightest  sectarian  bias  exercised  over  them.  Gov. 
Carlin  was  a  seeker  after  what  was  right,  but  he  had  so  many 
prejudices,  acquired  in  early  life,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  stand  on  modernized  and  enlightened  ground.  If  he 
had  been  born  forty  years  later,  and  had  reasonable  opportunities, 
he  would  have  been  a  distinguished  man  for  capacity  and  liber- 
ality of  sentiment.  As  it  was,  he  was  an  honest,  plain,  well- 
intentioned  man.  During  his  administration  an  incident  occurred 
deserving  explanation.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  jumped  out  of  the  unndow  to  avoid  voting,  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  It  happened  as  follows,  according  to 
my  recollection : 

The  banks  throughout  the  country  became  crippled  during  the 
panic  of  1837,  and  they  were,  throughout  the  West,  allowed  to 
suspend  specie  payments.  At  the  session  of  1837-8,  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  to  suspend  "/////// 
the  end  of  the  next  general  assefubly."  Gov.  Carlin  convened  the 
next  session  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  time  prescribed  for  its 
meeting  by  the  Constitution.  A  quarrel  occurred  between  some 
of  the  members  of  the  dominant  party  and  the  bank,  and  it  was 
.secretly  determined  to  adjourn  the  legislature  sine  die,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  next  session.  That  would  be  the 
next  se.ssion  after  the  act  allowing  the  bank  to  suspend,  and  it 
would  be  compelled  to  resume,  while  the  banks  in  the  other  States 
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were  suspended,  and  they  would  drain  the  specie  from  our  bank 
and  pay  out  none  themselves.  The  Whigs  regarded  this  move  as 
being  unjust  to  the  bank  and  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  They  got  wind  of  the  thing  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  adjournment  was  to  take  place,  and  they  instantly 
resolved  that  they  would  absent  themselves,  and  thus  break  up  a 
(juorum,  but,  as  the  Constitution  of  181 8  would  allow  such  a  vote 
to  be  taken  without,  a  call  of  the  ayes  and  noes,  it  was  necessary 
that  two  Whigs  shonid  be  in  the  house  to  call  for  them,  so  that  it 
should  appear  that  a  quorum  was  not  voting,  in  which  case,  the 
legislature  could  only  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  the  following 
Monday  they  would  be  c6iVvened  by  the  Constitution.  Lincoln 
and  I  were  selected  to  call''  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  Whigs 
promised  to  keep  out  of  theway.  When  the  motion  was  put  we 
called  for  the  ayes  and  i^<Jies,  and  there  was  no  quorum  voting. 
A  call  of  the  house  was  ordered,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  was 
sent  for  the  absentees,  many  of  whom,  we  discovered,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  caught  and  brought  in.  Lincoln  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that  they  had  a  quorum.  Finding  that  the  Whigs  who 
had  been  brought  in  would  not  withdraw,  we  got  them  to  agree 
(o  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  and  we  concluded  to  leave,  but, 
ascertaining  that  the  doois  were  locked,  we  raised  the  win- 
dows of  the  churchy  in  which  the  session  was  held,  and  jumped 
out.  The  sergeant-at-arms,  William  Murphy,  reported  that  he 
had  commanded  Cyrus  Edwards  to  attend  in  his  place.  "What 
did  he  say?"  inquired  the  speaker  of  the  house.  "He  said  he 
would  not."  "What  did  you  say?"  "I  told  him  I  would  take 
him  by  force."  "What  did  he  do?"  "He  raised  his  cane  and 
said:  'Touch  me  at  your  peril.'"  "What  did  you  do?"  "I 
sloped,  sir." 

Thomas  Ford  succeeded  Carlin  as  governor  of  the  State,  in 
1842.  He  was  elected  over  Joseph  Duncan,  who  was  the  Whig 
candidate,  by  a  majority  of  S3 17.  Ford  was  bom  at  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  in  1800,  and  was  the  half-brother  of  George  Forquer,  who 
was  six  years  the  senior.  The  mother  of  these  men  was  reputed 
to  be  a  woman  of  heroic  character.  She  emigrated  from  Penn- 
sylvania— where  her  husband,  Robert  Ford,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians — to  the  Spanish  country,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
the  government  of  which  donated  the  land  to  actual  settlers. 
Soon  after  that  country  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States,  she  removed  to  Monroe  County,  Illinois. 

I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ford,  who 
had  married  a  man  named  David  Ditch,  who  kept  a  public-house 
at  Waterloo  for  many  years  after  I  began  to  travel  the  circuit. 
Mrs.  Ditch  was  an  enterprising  and  industrious  old  lady  when  I 
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knew  her,  and  was  considered  the  best  house-keeper,  and  set  tlie 
hest  table,  in  all  that  region,  considering  her  opportunities  and 
surroundings.  Thomas  Ford  was,  from  the  first,  extremely  am- 
bitious, and  struggled  hard  to  obtain  an  education.  He,  with 
the  aid  of  his  half-brother,  Foniuer,  and  the  patronage  of  Daniel 
l-*.  Cook,  under  whom  he  studied  law  very  thoroughly,  entered 
the  practice,  and  was  soon  elevated  to  the  bench,  where  he 
signalized  himself  by  the  correctness  and  impartiality  of  his 
decisions,  and  the  strong  hand  with  which  he  maintained  the- 
supremacy  of  the  laws  in  opposition  to  those  self-constituted 
Inilwarks  of  society,  the  "regulators."  If  (iov.  Ford  could  have 
l)eered  twenty  years  into  the  future,  his  wrath  against  mobs  would 
have  been  gready  inten.sified. 

I  learn  that  one  of  his  sons,  a  very  promising  \oung  man,  was 
overtaken  by  a  band  of  men  in  Kansas,  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  a  horse-thief,  and,  without  giving  him  a  moment  for  explana 
tion,  they  hung  him  up.  Very  soon  after,  they  discovered  their 
mistake,  but  it  was  too  late  to  restore  the  life  they  liad  so  ruth- 
lessly taken.  This  should  be  a  solemn  warning  to  those  mis- 
creants, who,  under  the  guise  of  administrating  justice  without 
the  delays  of  the  law,  hang  a  man  first  and  try  him  aftenuard. 
Ford  settled  in  Edwardsville,  at  an  early  day,  and  there  married 
a  Miss  Fannie  Hambaugh,  a  young  lady  from  Kentucky,  who 
was  very  attractive  in  person  and  manners,  and  amiable  in  her 
disposition.  Gov.  Ford  was  quite  low  in  stature  and  slender  in 
person,  but  firm  and  decided  in  character,  and  rather  belligerent 
in  disposition.  He  professed  to  be  of  the  Democratic  faith,  but, 
in  delineating  the  characters  of  his  contemporaries,  he  laid  the 
heaviest  blows  upon  men  of  his  own  party.  He  administered 
the  State  government  with  firmness,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people,  according  to  his  best  judgment. 
During  his  administration,  the  Mormons  were  expelled  from  the 
State.  Undesirable  as  this  class  of  persons  were,  1  never  could 
perceive  how  we  could  legitimately  drive  them  away.  We  had, 
unquestionably,  the  power  to  enact  laws  to  compel  them  to  shape 
their  institutions  and  ol)servances  according  to  the  views  of 
civilized  men,  but  we  had  no  right  to  dump  our  oftal  into  other 
communities.  We  deny  the  right  of  European  nations  to  send 
the  scum  of  their  society  to  this  land,  and  the  principle  is  the 
same. 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  allude  to 
the  remark  of  Justin  Butterfield,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Chicago, 
in  a  case  in  which  the  Mormon  prophet,  Joe  Smith,  was  con- 
cerned. An  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate  Gov.  Ij0gg.s, 
of  Missouri,  and  Joe  Smith  was  indicted  for  being  party  to  a 
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conspiracy  to  compass  the  death  of  Boggs,  and  a  requisition  was 
made  upon  the  Governor  of  IlUnois  to  dehver  him  up  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  The  requisition  was  granted  and  Smith  taken  into 
custody.  Butterfield  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before 
Judge  Pope,  U.  S.  district  judge,  of  IlUnois.  On  the  day  set  for 
hearing.  Smith  was  brought  to  Springfield,  and  in  his  company 
were  his  apostles.  The  judge  had  the  platform,  on  which  he  was 
seated,  supplied  with  chairs  for  the  ladies  of  Springfield,  who  ap- 
peared in  great  numbers  beside  him,  elegantly  bedizened.  When 
Butterfield  arose,  he  began  his  remarks  by  saying,  in  his  most 
quizzical  manner,  that  he  supposed  no  member  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession had  ever  been  similarly  situated  with  himself  He  said 
that  he  "was  standing  here  defending  the  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
before  the  Pope,  surrounded  by  angels.'"  Judge  Pope  very 
properly  held  that  a  "fugitive  from  justice,"  in  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  was  one  who  had  committed  a  crime  in  one 
State  and  fled  to  another.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  offense 
charged  against  Smith  had  been  committed  in  Missouri,  or  that 
he  had  been  out  of  Illinois  for  some  years,  and  the  court  held 
that  he  was  not  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and,  consequently,  could 
not  be  taken  on  a  requisition  to  Missouri;  and  he  was  therefore 
■discharged. 

Gov.  Ford  left  the  office  of  governor  bankrupt.  He  had  spent 
ail  his  means  in  the  economical  support  of  his  family,  but  he  had 
made  nothing  but  his  salary  of  $1200  per  annum.  He  died  soon 
after  his  retirement,  and  his  children  were  compelled  to  be  bound 
out  to  avoid  being  sent  to  the  poor-house. 

Gov.  Bissell,  as  well  Gov.  Ford,  was  financially  ruined  by  hold- 
ing the  office  of  governor.  He  went  in  with  means  enough  to 
have  supported  himself  and  family  in  comfort  during  the  evening 
of  his  life;  but  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses  of  the  position 
so  far  exceeded  his  salary  as  to  exliaust  his  other  means. 

The  effect  of  these  inadequate  salaries  will  be  to  prevent  poor 
men  from  aspiring  to  or  holding  offices;  and  I  see  no  difference 
between  a  law  providing  that  no  poor  man  shall  hold  office  and 
one  that  prescribes  that  no  poor  man  can  hold  office.  The 
masses  of  the  people  labor  under  the  delusion  that  slim  salaries 
are  to  their  advantage,  when  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Adequate 
compensation  should  be  provided  for  all  public  trusts,  so  that  the 
poor  man  can  afford  to  accept  them  as  well  as  the  rich.  A  poor 
man  who  accepts  a  place,  the  salary  of  which  is  inadequate  to 
reasonably  support  himself  and  family,  must  either  starve  or  steal. 
A  Roman  Proconsul  or  Persian  Satrap  could  well  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  a  salary  when  he  had  a  rich  province  which  he  could 
plunder  placed  under  his  power. 
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I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  llivoring  extraiagarii  sala- 
ries. My  only  jjurpose  is  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  counter- 
acting a  political  heresy  into  which,  I  think,  the  public  mind  is 
drifting,  and  that  is  cheap  public  services.  I  shall  do  nothing  more 
than  enumerate  the  other  governors,  as  tliey  are  of  the  present 
time,  and  have  been  your  contemporaries,  except  Gov.  Bissell, 
respecting  whom  something  might  be  profitably  said  out  of  the 
ordinary  course. 

Augustus  C.  French  succeeded  Gov.  Ford  in  1846. 

Joel  A.  Mattison  succeeded  Gov.  French  in  1853,  and  Gov. 
Mattison  was  followed  by  Wm.  H.  Bissell,  in  1857.  Bissell  was 
born  in  New  York,  in  181 1,  where  he  studied  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  removed  to  Monroe  County,  Illinois,  where  he  married 
a  Miss  James,  a  very  beautiful,  amiable,  and  accomplished  lady, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  now  living  in  Belleville,  111.,  who 
are  worthy,  in  every  respect,  of  their  illustrious  father.  Bissell 
had  no  fondness  for  his  profession,  although  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  successful.  He  inclined  to  politics,  where  he  dis- 
played marked  abilities.  He  was  elected,  as  a  Deriiocrat,  from 
Monroe  County,  to  the  Legislature  of  1840,  and  was  soort  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  characterized  by  the  elegance  of  his  style  and 
diction,  and  a  quaint  sort  of  satire,  which  was  very  cutting  and 
effective.  I  recollect  a  passage  at  arms  during  that  session,  in 
which  he  got  the  better  of  one  of  our  ablest  Whig  speakers.  The 
Democrats  made  arrangements  for  celebrating  the  anniversary  ol 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  from  which  they  desired  to  exclude 
the  Whigs,  who  insisted  upon  their  right  to  participate.  One  ol 
our  Whig  speakers  who  had  been  in  the  battle,  said  (among  other 
things)  that  many  of  those  who  were  claiming  the  exclusive  right 
of  celebrating  the  day  would  not  ha\e  been  willing  to  place  their 
heads  where  his  had  been,  where  a  quart  of  bullets  had  been  fly- 
ing around  it.  We  Whigs  thought  this  was  very  good.  \Vhen 
Bissell  came  to  reply  to  this  part  of  the  speech,  he  said,  in  his 
clear,  ringing  voice,  that  he  "would  give  the  gentleman  credit  for 
sincerity  in  the  statement  that  at  least  a  quart  of  bullets  had  been 
flying  around  his  head,  but,"  said  he,  "it  would  have  removed 
ever}'  vestige  of  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  if  he  had 
gone  farther  and  admitted  that  at  least  one  pint  thereof  \\2A  lodged 
therein.'" 

An  ungovernable  passion  soon  seized  him  to  abandon  his  pro- 
fession and  betake  himself  to  the  law.  He  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  courts  as  diligently  as  any  of  the  lawyers :  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  engrossed  with  all  that  was  going  on.  His  friends,  perceiv- 
ing the  bent  of  his  inclination,  advised  him  to  procure  "Black- 
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Stone's  Commentaries,"  and  go  to  work.  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed prosecuting-attorney,  and  was  in  his  element.  He  stood 
at  once  in  the  front  rank  as  a  prosecutor.  He  never  failed  to 
convict.  It  shortly  came  to  be  considered  a  hopeless  task  to 
defend  where  he  was  prosecuting.  He  was  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. 

Bissell  prosecuted,  for  murder,  a  man  named  Raney,  who  lived 
in  Washington  County,  but  was  tried  at  Carlyle,  Clinton  County, 
and  was  defended  by  judge  Breese,  in  his  own  county,  where  he 
had  boundless  influence.  Raney  was  a  respectable  man,  and 
leading  politician  in  the  dominant  party ;  there  was  great  room  to 
doubt  his  guilt,  and  the  court  instructed  strongly  in  his  favor. 
He  had  an  interesting  wife  and  family.  Breese  defended  him 
with  great  zeal  and  ability.  He  left  no  stone  unturned;  but  after 
presenting  the  facts  and  law  of  the  case  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  force,  he  ventured  upon  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  jury  in  behalf  of  the  wife  and  little  children  of  his  client.  It 
was  a  most  powerful  eftbrt,  and  the  by-standers  all  believed  that 
he  had  saved  his  man.  But  not  so;  by  his  efforts  to  work  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  jury,  he  had  opened  a  door  which  let  Bis- 
sell in  to  play  upon  their  feehngs.  This  was  his  forte.  The  scene 
was  at  night;  the  room  was  dimly  lighted,  and  wore  a  sepulchral 
air;  and  such  word-painting  I  shall  never  hear  again  as  Bissell 
employed  on  that  occasion.  He  turned  the  picture  over  and 
portrayed  the  murdered  man  in  his  grave,  his  winding-sheet 
around  him,  his  hair  matted  with  clay,  and  his  shroud  clotted 
with  blood,  streams  of  crimson  gore  trickling  still  from  his  gaping 
wounds.  He  drew  the  mother  and  little  children  to  the  edge  ot 
the  grave,  where  they  could  take  a  last  look  at  the  cold  and 
clammy  remains  of  their  beloved  husband  and  father.  He  de- 
picted their  agony  in  such  heart-rending  terms  as  to  scarcely  leave 
a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  He  turned  the  tide  of  sympathy,  and  it 
became  an  irresistible  torrent  in  behalf  of  the  bereaved  widow 
and  offspring  of  the  dead.  The  effects  of  the  splendid  eftbrts  of 
Breese  were  all  swept  away. 

I  realized  then,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  power  of  language  in 
the  mouth  of  a  master  over  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Bissell  on  that  occasion  has  stamped  itself  indeli- 
bly in  my  mind.  I  see  it  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  I  hear  his 
burning  eloquence,  to  this  day,  ringing  in  my  ears.  He  triumphed, 
and  poor  Raney  was  found  guilty.  If  that  effort  had  been  taken 
down,  and  could  be  read  by  us — of  itself — it  would  have  made 
the  name  of  Wm.  H.  Bissell  immortal. 

The  Mexican  war  broke  out.     Bissell  embarked  in  it,  and  com- 
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nianded  the  2d  Illinois  regiment  with  great  ability  and  gallantry, 
and,  together  with  the  late  lamented  Hardin,  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Jeff.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  highly  instrumental  in  saving 
the  day  at  the  perilous  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  On  his  return 
from  the  war,  he  was  extremely  popular.  He  was  engaging  in  his 
manners,  eminent  as  a  s[;eaker,  and  brought  with  him  a  glorious 
record  from  the  war.  He  was  immediately  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  promptly  became  conspicuous.  An  event  soon  occurred 
which  still  more  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  his  district. 

In  1850,  a  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  indulging  in  the  delu- 
sion— then  so  prevalent  in  the  South — that  one  Southern  man 
was  equal,  in  battle,  to  a  host  of  Northerners,  in  a  speech 
claimed  all  the  credit  of  our  victory  at  Buena  Vista  for  the 
Southern  regiments.  Bi.ssell  replied  to  him  with  so  much  firm- 
ness, severity,  and  effect,  that  it  was  determined,  in  solemn  con- 
clave, that  speeches  of  such  boldness  and  ability  on  the  Northern 
side. of  the  House  could  not  be  longer  tolerated,  and  that  Bis- 
sell's  mouth  must  be  closed,  and  the  best  wa}-  to  reform  him 
would  be  t(j  disgrace  or  exterminate  him. 

Jeff.  Davis  was  selected  as  the  minister  to  carry  this  laudable 
purpose  into  effect,  and  he  chose  to  consider  that  claiming  a  share 
of  the  honor  of  the  victor\  for  Northern  troops  was  a  reflection 
upon  the  gallantry  of  his  regiment.  Bissell  had  been  in  the  high- 
est degree  complimentary  to  Davis's  command,  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  Southern  regiments.  No  man,  who  had  the  slightest 
conception  of  fairness,  could  take  umbrage  at  Bissell's  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Southern  troops  in  that  engage- 
ment. But  Davis  affected  to  regard  it  otherwise,  and  challenged 
Bissell  to  mortal  combat.  He  knew  the  latter  to  be  as  brave  as 
C?e.sar.  but  thought  that  the  effect  of  early  education  and  popular 
opinion  in  the  North  would  influence  him  to  decline  its  accept- 
ance, and  then  they  could  hector  and  domineer  over  him  ad  lib- 
itum. Contrary  to  the  expectations,  Bissell  accepted  to  fight  with 
muskets,  loaded  with  ball  and  buckshot,  at  ten  paces.  This,  it 
was  known,  would  be  certain  death  to  Davis,  and  that  result  was 
not  in  the  programme. 

The  next  ciuestion  was,  how  to  extricate  Davis  from  this  dilem- 
ma. It  was  done  in  this  wise:  Mrs.  Dr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Davis,  went,  the  night  before  the  affair 
was  to  come  off,  to  the  White  House  and  waked  Gen.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  United  States,  informing  him  of  what  was  pend- 
ing. The  President  hurriedly  notified  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
the  belligerents  were  placed  under  immediate  arrest,  and  thus  the 
affair  ended;  but  no  attempts  were  made  after  that  to  "bull-doze'' 
Bissell.     He  was  afterwards  (in  1856)  elected  governor  as  a  iree- 
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soiler,  and  died,  soon  after  the  close  of  his  term,  from  the  efiects 
of  an  injury  to  his  spine,  occasioned  by  the  falUng  of  the  seat  ot 
a  wagon  on  which  he  was  riding,  which  threw  him  with  his  back 
across  the  side  of  the  wagon-bed.  This  paralyzed  his  lower 
limbs,  and  from  it  he  subsequently  died.  Although  he  was  un- 
able to  walk,  yet  his  glorious  intellect  was  bright  and  vigorous  to 
the  last.  He  conducted  a  campaign  for  congress  and  one  for 
governor,  both  successfully,  while  he  was  unable  to  walk  a  step. 

A  somewhat  singular  incident  occurred  while  he  was  governor. 
The  Democrats  obtained  a  majority  iii  the  legislature,  and  passed 
two  bills — an  appropriation  bill,  and  an  apportionment  bill.  Bis- 
sell  intended  to  veto  the  latter  and  approve  the  former.  In  ex- 
ternal appearance,  the  bills  resembled  each  other,  and  were  both 
placed  on  the  governor's  table  at  the  same  time,  and  Bissell, 
through  inadvertance,  approved  of  the  wTong  bill — the  one  he 
intended  to  veto.  It  was  communicated  to  the  house  that  the 
governor  had  approved  the  apportiomncnt  bill.  This  occasioned 
a  great  stir,  as  his  purposes  had  been  generally  well  known.  As 
soon  as  he  discovered  his  blunder,  he  called  in  his  friends  to  con- 
sult as  to  what  should  be  done.  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  N.  B.  Judd, 
of  this  city,  were  called  in,  and  I  was  also  invited.  We  advised 
the  governor  to  get  hold  of  the  bill  and  strike  his  approval  off, 
which  he  did;  and  upon  the  case  coming  up  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  writ  of  viandatnus,  they  held  that  he  had  the  right  do  so. 
''  I  venture  the  opinion  that  Illinois  had,  at  one  time,  in  the  per- 
sons of  Edward  D.  Baker — Avho  was  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff — and 
Wilham  H.  Bissell,  the  two  best  extemporaneous  speakers  in  the 
United  States.  Baker's  speeches  appear  best  in  the  reading,  Bis- 
sell's  in  the  deUvery.  Baker  seldom  gained  his  point,  Bissell 
never  lost  his.  Baker  had  the  more  poetical  imagination,  Bissell 
the  best  appreciation  of  facts.  Baker  could  best  tickle  the  fancy, 
Bissell  could  the  more  effectually  rouse  the  passion.s.  Baker 
could  entrance  an  audience,  Bissell  could  carry  them  with  him. 
Baker  spoke  for  fame,  Bissell  for  effect.  Neither  Baker  nor  Bissell 
needed  an}'  time  for  preparation.  Their  ideas  seemed  to  come 
to  them  by  intuition.  Baker  had  the  most  culture,  Bissell  the 
most  sense.  Baker  was  sometimes  too  profuse  in  his  decorations 
of  his  subject,  which  was  occasionally  thereby  hidden  from  view. 
Bissell  never  over-adorned  his  topic. ''  I  could  refer  to  many  more 
incidents  in  the  career  of  Baker  and  Bissell,  with  whom  I  was 
well  acquainted,  but  time  and  space  forbid.  I  will  close,  as  to 
them,  by  remarking  that  neither  of  them  had  a  particle  of  '-tnoney- 
sense." 

Richard  Yates  followed  Bissell,  as  governor,  in  i860. 

Richard  J-  Oglesby  came  after  Governor  Yates,  in  1864. 
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John  M.  Palmer  succeeded  (lovernor  Oglesby,  in  1868. 

John  I,.  Beveridge  came  after  Ciovernor  Pahner,  in  1873. 

And  last,  but  not  least.  Shelby  M.  CuUum,  in  1876. 

I  should  like,  if  time  permitted,  to  say  something  of  Yates, 
who  is  dead  and  gone.  He  was  one  of  the  "noblest  Romans  of 
them  all;"  but  he  lived  in  our  own  day,  and  I  could  .say  nothing 
concerning  him  that  you  do  not  know  as  well  as  I  do. 

Of  the  "latter-day  saints"  Ogle.sby,  Palmer,  Beveridge,  and 
Cullum,  they  are  still  "monuments  of  (iod's  mercy,"'  and  are  still 
spared  to  us.  It  is  not  becoming  on  this  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  living,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  will  be  fitting 
to  speak  of  them  as  the  departed.  ^Vhen  that  time  comes,  no 
man  will  be  justified  in  saying  aught  of  them,  except  in  terms  of 
the  highest  commendation. 

I  have  discussed  the  governors,  now  I  will  turn  back  and  take 
up  a  few  names,  here  and  there,  which  I  consider  deserve  par- 
ticular mention. 

Peter  Menard  is  one.  He  was  born  in  1767,  in  Quebec,  and 
emigrated  to  this  country  prior  to  1786,  and  contributed  to  the 
conquest  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  by  George  Rogers  Clarke. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  British  rule,  and  was  American  in  all  his 
sympathies.  He  was  extremely  enterprising  and  adventurous,  and 
soon  obtained  a  great  influence  over  the  Indians  with  whom  he 
traded,  which  he  turned  to  good  account  in  our  war  of  18 12. 

He  was  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State.  Honesty, 
energy,  and  benei'olence  were  the  predominant  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter. It  is  related  of  him,  in  proof  of  his  bmmolence,  that  at  one 
time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  salt  in  the  settlements,  and  as 
it  was  an  indispensable  article,  the  people,  in  the  early  part  of 
of  the  season,  called  upon  Menard,  who  had  the  only  supply 
there  was  outside  of  St.  Louis,  to  engage  it  from  him.  He  would 
not  tell  them  whether  they  could  get  it  or  not,  but  directed  them 
to  come  to  his  house  on  a  certain  day  and  he  would  let  them 
know.  They  came,  at  the  appointed  time,  and  were  seated. 
Menard  passed  around,  and  would  ask  each  one,  "You  got 
money?"  Some  said  they  had,  and  some  said  they  had  not,  but 
would  pay  as  soon  as  they  killed  their  hogs.  Those  who  had 
money  he  directed  to  range  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  those  who  had  none  were  to  take  the  other.  Of  course, 
those  who  had  money  expected  to  get  the  salt,  and  the  others 
were  crestfallen.  Menard  soon  spoke  up,  in  his  brusque  way, 
and  said:  "You  men  who  got  de  money  can  go  to  St.  Louis  for 
your  salt.  Dese  poor  men,  who  got  no  money,  shall  have  my 
salt,  by  gar !" 

This  was  not  an  ostentatious  display  on  his  part,  it  was  per- 
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fectly  in  character.  He  did  not  know  much  about  parliamentary 
proceedings,  and  he  was  presiding  over  the  deUberations  of  the 
State  Senate.  He  thought  if  he  was  opposed  to  a  measure,  he 
was  not  bound  to  put  it  to  a  vote.  A  proposition  came  up  to 
memoriahze  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  receive  bills  of 
the  Bank  of  Edwardsville  in  payment  for  lands,  which  he  believed 
would  be  the  means  of  defrauding  the  Government,  and  he 
refused  to  put  it  tt)  a  vote.  His  friends  explained  to  him  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  put  it  to  vote,  and  he  said:  "Gentlemen,  if  I 
mus',  I  mus'.  You  who  are  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  will  signify 
the  same  by  saying  'aye/  but  I  bet  ten  thousand  dollar  Congre' 
never  make  him  land-ofhce  money;  you  who  are  opposed  will  say 
V/t?.""  Menard  was  wrong  in  one  of  his  conjectures.  Congress 
//zV/make  it  "land-office  money."  But  he  was  right  in  the  other; 
the  bank  did  defraud  the  Government  out  of  some  $40,000. 
Menard's  hospitality  was  boundless.  He  entertained  every  comer, 
Indians  as  well  as  the  whites,  who  called  on  him.  He  provided 
for  the  comfort  of  all  his  superannuated  slaves,  and  did  the  same 
with  the  last  remnant  of  the  Kaskaskia  tribe  of  Indians.  He 
contended  that  the  Indians  wer.e  the  best  physiognomists  he  ever 
knew.  He  told  me  that  some  wild  Indians  called  upon  him  once, 
and  were  sitting  in  his  parlor,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  hung 
several  portraits  of  distinguished  men,  among  which  was  one  ot 
the  great  Napoleon.  He  observed  the  Indians  eyeing  it,  and  he 
inquired  if  they  had  ever  seen  it  before.  They  said,  "no.''  Said 
he,  "What  do  you  think  of  him?"  "Very  great  brave.'"' 
,  I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  forbear  any  farther  considera- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  of  these  eminent  old  P'rench  and 
Swiss  pioneers.  Without  them,  this  country  would  not  have  been 
discovered  so  soon.  AVithoiit  them,  we  should  have  had  greater 
difficulties  to  encounter  from  the  Indians.  They  could  penetrate 
farther  into  the  Western  wilds  than  the  Americans.  They  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  than  we  were.  To 
some  of  these  we  are  largely  indebted  for  services  in  more  recent 
times.  <^t  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  one  of  the  finest  military  engineers  in  the  world  was 
Gen.  Gratiot,  who  designed  and  constructed  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  who,  for  a  long  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest 
integrity  added  to  great  professional  ability.  If  that  fortress  had 
not  been  so  formidable,  and  had  tallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  it  might  have  cost  greater  efforts,  and  loss  of  life  and 
treasure,  to  ha.ve  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Union. 

Gen.  Gratiot  belonged  to  one  of  those  French  families.     I  can 
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say  that,  after  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  (ien.  ( .ratiot  was  poorly  requited. 

Nicholas  Jarrott,  and  his  son  Vital,  also  deserve  favorable  men- 
tion in  this  connection.  The  father  was  born  in  Rochelle,  in 
France,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  at  an  early  day,  and  settled 
in  Cahokia,  where  his  son  was  born.  The  old  gentleman  was 
ardently  devoted  to  the  institutions  of  our  country.  He  directed 
his  attention  principally  to  business,  in  which  he  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  died  leaving  a  large  estate  to  his  numerous  offspring. 

His  widow  departed  this  life  a  year  or  so  ago,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  She  was  uncommonly  intelligent  and  interesting  in 
conversation.  She  could  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  Illinois,  and  particularly  upon  the  French  settle- 
ments; and  I  have  heard  that  she  left  very  valuable  papers  upon 
that  subject,  which  it  would  be  well  for  those  interested  in  anti- 
quarian research  to  secure.  I  would  advise  the  secretary  of  this 
Society  to  correspond  with  George  L.  Brackett,  of  East  St.  Louis 
(her  grandson),  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Like  her  husband, 
she  was  extremely  kind-hearted  and  benevolent. 

Vital  Jarrott  was  a  very  entefrprising,  intelligent,  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  Late  in  life,  he  sunk  a  large  fortune  in  endeavor- 
ing to  sustain  the  East  St.  Louis  rolling-mill,  whereby  he  was 
reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty  after  he  was  seventy  years  ol 
age.  So  punctiliously  honest  was  he,  that  he  paid  out  the  last 
cent  of  his  private  means  before  one  of  the  employe's  should  suf- 
fer. His  energy  was  so  great,  however,  that  he  pushed  out,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  to  try  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  the 
Black  Hills,  where  he  died  from  toil  and  e.xposure  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  warm  friend  and  great  admirer  of  Vital  Jar- 
rott, and  almost  forced  upon  him  the  office  of  Indian  Agent.  No 
better  selection  could  have  been  made.  He  was  honest,  enlight- 
ened, and  humane,  and  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
position  with  remarkable  ability  and  fidelity.  He  soon  gained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Indians,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it 
he  had  been  retained,  and  his  pohcy  adopted,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  aborigines  would  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory  than  they  are.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  'character,  having  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trading 
with  them  in  the  mountains,  and  he  had  just  and  humane  views 
respecting  the  treatment  they  should  receive.  He  did  not  adopt 
the  prevalent  dogma,  that  "the  red  man  had  no  rights  that  the 
white  man  was  bound  to  respect."  He  felt  that  the  finger  of  des- 
tiny pointed  unerringly  to  the  speedy  annihilation  of  the  race,  but 
he  was  for  smoothing  their  pathway  as  much  as  possible. 

I  wish  to  make  a  remark  here  about  the  unreliability  of  history 
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in  its  minor  aspects.  About  1820,  a  man  named  James  D. 
Henry  settled  in  Edwardsville.  He  was  a  shoemaker,  and  a  very- 
remarkable  man.  He  was  the  most  magnificent  specmien  I  ever 
saw.  His  courage  was  that  of  a  lion,  his  gentleness  that  of  a 
lamb.  It  was  learned  after  a  while  that  he  was  the  illegitimate 
offspring  of  a  Major  Henry,  of  the  United  States  army.  His 
mother's  name  was  Dougherty.  He  was  raised  in  indigence  and 
obscurity,  but  he  inwardly  felt  the  irresistible  aspirations  belong- 
ing to  his  nature.  He  felt  that  he  possessed  the  highest  ([ualities 
of  manhood  and  greatness,  and  yet  was  doomed,  by  the  accident 
of  birth,  to  ignominy.  He  was  extremely  unhappy,  and  yet  he 
was  extremely  ambitious.  He  knew  that  he  was  greatly  admired; 
still,  he  would  never  go  into  society.  He  found  himself,  at  ma- 
turity, illiterate,  and  he  resolved  to  supply  this  defect.  He 
became  almost  frantic  at  the  thought  of  his  deficiency  in  this 
respect.  His  circumstances  would  not  permit  him  to  neglect  his 
business  in  the  daytime,  and  so  he  attended  a  "night-school," 
kept  by  a  man  named  Wni.  Barrett.  I  attended  along  with  him. 
He  was  the  most  earnest  student  I  ever  knew.  He  would  beg 
me  to  come  to  his  shop  and  read  to  him,  while  he  was  at  work, 
which  I  often  did.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  insatiable. 
History  was  his  favorite  study,  and  next  to  that,  "Brown's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible."  He  studied  history  on  account  of  the  light 
it  shed  on  military  affairs,  in  which  direction  his  ambition  tended, 
and  his  perception  of  his  aptitudes  led  him.  His  theological 
opinions  were  of  the  Calvinist  stripe.  He  was  a  thorough  fatalist. 
He  studied  everything  appertaining  to  military  affairs,  with  the 
most  intense  application.  He  idolized  Alexander  the  Great, 
Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon.  He  was  familiar  with  every 
evolution  of  those  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  in  their  battles 
and  campaigns.  His  taste  led  him  to  the  organization  of  a  mili- 
tary company,  in  Edwardsville,  which  he  trained  and  disciplined. 
About  1826,  he  was  established  in  the  business  of  merchandizing 
at  Springfield,  by  Joshua  Atwater.  His  predilection  continued, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
talion of  volunteers  in  the  lead-mines,  to  quell  the  Winnebago 
disturbance.  I  met  with  him,  and  found  him  in  his  element, 
until  he  discovered  there  would  be  no  war.  Then  he  was  des- 
pondent, and  regarded  the  "fates"  as  using  their  malign  influence 
against  him. 

In  1 83 1,  he  was  again  in  the  field  to  drive  back  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  again  he  was  disappointed  and  driven  almost  to  dis- 
traction by  the  retreat  of  the  Indians,  without  a  batde.  In  1832, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  invasion  by  Black  Hawk,  he  again  appeared 
on   his  favorite  theatre;  and   this  time,  his  aspirations  were,  to 
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some  extent,  gratified.  He  fought  nearly  all  the  battles  and 
gained  all  the  victories  of  the  campaign,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
his  military  superiors.  He  was  truly  and  emphatically  the  Alpha 
and  Omego  of  the  war,  and  yet  I  am  informed  that  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  archives  of  the  Government,  as  connected 
with  its  military  affairs.  He  is  as  completely  ignored  as  if  he  had 
never  been  born. 

Such  is  history  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  enlightenment  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Henry  was  fully  the  equal  of  Cromwell,  of 
Lord  Clive,  and  of  Gen.  Jackson,  as  a  natural-born  hero;  but  the 
goddess  of  fortune  was  inauspicious,  and  he  died  unwept,  unhon- 
ored,  and  his  glories  comparatively  unsung.  I  refer  my  hearers, 
for  all  that  remains  of  the  fame  of  James  D.  Henry,  to  the  brief 
sketches,  in  the  histories  of  Illinois,  by  ex-governor  John  Reynolds 
and  Thomas  Ford,  who  have  endeavored  to  rescue  his  name  from 
complete  oblivion.  He  was  nominated,  at  the  close  of  the  Black- 
Hawk  war,  for  governor,  by  universal  acclaim,  and  would  have 
been  elected  but  for  his  untunely  death  in  New  Orleans,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  retrieve  his  health,  which  he  had  lost  by  exposures 
in  the  campaign.  His  character  was  a  singular  compound;  when 
he  was  unexcited,  he  was  as  mild  as  a  May-morning;  when 
aroused  to  anger,  he  was  terrible  as  a  tornado,  and  his  voice  and 
manner  would  strike  terror  into  the  stoutest  hearts.  He  was  ns 
ambitious  in  his  aspirations  as  Lucifer;  and  as  humble  in  his 
pretentions  as  Lazarus.  He  was  wonderfully  reticent  as  to  what 
he  was,  but  extremely  communicative  as  to  what  he  would  like  to » 
be. 

Another  instance  of  the  unjust  partiality  of  history,  or  rather 
the  stuff  of  which  it  is  made,  is  the  case  of  John  J.  Hardin,  who 
was  a  worthy  scion  of  an  illustrious  Kentucky  family,  conspicuous 
for  talents,  virtues,  and  prestige.  Like  most  Kentucky  lawyers, 
he  was  thoroughly  educated  in  his  profession.  He  emigrated  to 
Illinois  at  an  early  day — prior  to  1830,  I  think — and  settled  in 
Jacksonville,  then  the  most  growing  town  in  the  State.  By  dint 
of  his  diligence,  ability,  and  integrity,  he  soon  took  a  position 
in  the  front  ranks,  at  the  bar,  and  obtained  a  lucrative  practice. 
His  capacity,  and  the  confidence  he  inspired,  brought  him  into 
'■Jie  political  arena.  He  first  served  the  people  of  Morgan  County, 
in  the  legislature,  and  he  did  it  with  <7reat  ability  and  effect.  I 
remember  that  he  was  greatly  anno\  t .  1  uith  measures  looking  to 
dividing  or  taking  off  slices  from  his  county.  At  that  day,  the 
country  was  overrun  with  a  cla'  :  of  men  whose  sole  business 
consisted  in  buying  tracts  of  lane;,  and  laying  them  oft"  into  town- 
lots,  and  then  set  to  work  to  have  r  new  county  formed,  of  which 
their  location  was  to  be  the  cour.ty-so;u.     They  were  invariably 
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shrewd,  managing  fellows,  and  there  were  so  many  of  them  hanging 
around,  and  their  combinations  were  so  extensive  and  artfully 
contrived,  and  could  be  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  so  many 
members,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  defeat  their  schemes. 
Hardin,  however,  went  at  those  who  were  menacing  his  county, 
with  all  his  ardor  and  energy,  and  he  never  failed  to  defeat  them; 
and  no  change  could  be  made  in  the  boundaries  of  his  county  to 
which  he  did  not  assent.  He  soon  became  prominent  for  a  seat 
in  Congress,  to  which  he  was  elected,  and  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position.  He  was  a  thorough-paced  Whig  and  had  such  men  to 
compete  with,  in  his  own  party,  as  E.  D.  Baker  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  opposite  ranks,  John  Calhoun  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas;  but  he  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  equal  of 
any  of  his  antagonists  in  either  party.  I  consider  him  the 
strongest  of  any  that  i  ha\'e  named  among  the  people.  He  was 
an  indomitable  worker,  and  absolutely  fearless  in  the  expressions 
of  his  opinions,  and  he  attached  his  friends  to  him  with  "hooks 
of  steel."  While  Lincoln,  Baker,  and  Hardin  were  rivals,  there 
were  no  unkind  feelings  between  thetti,  but  the  people,  holding 
them  as  having  equal  pretensions,  gave  them  a  seat  in  Congress, 
by  turns.  Hardm  had  one  quality  which  endeared  him  to  the 
public,  he  was  considered  as  having  aptitudes  for  military  atiairs. 
He  was  adjutant  for  Duncan,  in  1831,  in  the  first  Black -Hawk 
campaign,  and  made  himself  immensely  popular  with  the  men; 
but  as  Black  Hawk  retreated,  and  there  was  no  engagement, 
Hardin  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  -himself  When  the 
Mexican  war  broke  out,  he  immediately  raised  a  regiment  and 
entered  that  service,  where  he  perished.  I  went  to  see  him  em- 
bark from  Alton,  and,  when  bidding  him  farewell,  I  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  never  return,  and  remarked,  when  I  went 
home,  that  I  felt  satisfied  that  I  would  never  see  John  J.  Hardin 
again.  I  knew  that  he  possessed  uncommon  gallantry,  and  would 
at  all  hazards  distinguish  himself,  and  I  suppose  that  led  me  to 
thiiik  that  he  would  be  killed  in  battle;  something  like  this  is  the 
foundation  of  what  is  called  a  presentiment. 

Hardin  was  a  man  of  clear  head,  strong  will,  and  sound  judg- 
ment; just  and  honorable  in  his  purposes;  faithful  to  his  friends, 
but  not  disposed  to  yield  in  the  slightest  degree  to  his  enemies 
until  he  had  obtainecl  the  mastery  over  them.  Napoleon  is  said 
to  have  asserted  that  if  Hoche  had  lived,  he  would  not  have  cut 
the  figure  he  did.  He  did  not  regard  Hoche  as  his  superior,  but 
he  did  believe  there  was  enough  of  him  to  divide  the  honors 
with  him,  and  make  it  doubtful  which  would  have  been  in  the  as- 
cendant. I  think  the  death  of  Hardin  was  not  detrimental  to 
Lincoln.      Hardin  had  high  aspirations,  strong  convictions,  and 
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resolute  purposes,  and,  had  he  survived  the  Mexican  war,  he 
would  have  added  to  his  other  elements  of  popularity  great  mili- 
tary renown.  He  loved  to  hunt,  and  while  on  one  of  his  excur- 
sions, one  of  his  eyes  was  l)lown  out  by  the  explosion  of  the  gun 
at  the  l)reech.  Such,  however,  was  his  indomitable  will,  that  he 
walked  home — several  miles — suffering  the  most  intense  pain  and 
agony,  which  would  have  unnerved  any  other  person.  He  was  a 
man  of  medium  height,  erect  figure,  square  build,  with  a  pair  of 
highly-expressive  hazel  eyes.  His  step  was  firm  and  elastic,  with 
a  striking  military  bearing.  His  physique  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  mind.  Taken  altogether,  John  J.  Hardin  contained  the 
elements  out  of  which  very  great  men  are  made. 

1  shall  next  speak  of  a  remarkable  ])ersonage,  who  figured  here 
m  early  times,  named  Benjamin  Mills.  Ben  emigrated  to  this- 
country  in  1819,  I  think,  and  settled  at  Greenville,  Bond  County,, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Galena.  He  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  divine  in  Massachusetts,  where  Ben  was  born 
and  raised.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  had  a  wonderful 
faculty  of  remembering  everything  he  had  Avritten.  Ben  had 
been  required  to  copy  all  his  father's  sermons,  and  consequently 
knew  them  all  "by  heart."  His  father  started  him  out  West  with 
a  reasonable  outfit.  Ben  fell  in  with  a  man  named  ^Vait,  who 
was  a  wonderful  singer.  They  got  on  a  spree,  and  on  reaching 
RichmoJid,  Virginia,  found  themsehes  strapped,  and  in  order  to 
"raise  the  wind,"  Ben  "gave  out"'  that  he  was  going  West  on 
missionary  service/  He  was  invited  to  preach,  w  hich  he  did  with 
wonderful  unction.  His  rehearsal  of  some  of  his  father's  ser- 
mons in  his  inimitable  manner,  coupled  with  Wait's  magnificent 
singing,  carried  Richmond  by  storm.  The  enthusiastic  Virginians 
would  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  allowing  .such  splendid  apostles  to 
go  empty-handed  to  the  work  of  converting  the  heathen,  and 
their  exchequer  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  "missionaries"  went  on  their  way  rejoicing,  and  in  due 
time  reached  Illinois,  where  Mills  hung  out  his  shingle  in  the 
profane  calling  of  a  lawyer.  He  soon  started  on  the  circuit,  and 
won  renown.  His  eloquence  and  wit  were  unequaled,  and  he 
had  no  drawback  except  that  he  was  a  Yankee.  He  was  soon 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace  in  Greenville,  which  was  a  sort  ot 
Athens  in  Illinois,  where  talent  and  culture  were  estimated  above 
birthplace.  At  that  time,  the  law  made  it  the  duty  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  impose  a  fine  of  one  dollar  upon  every  person  who 
should  utter  an  oath  in  his  (the  justice  of  the  peace's)  hearing; 
but  it  was  understood  by  some  to  give  him  the  liberty  of  remit- 
ting it  upon  discovierng  proper  symptoms  of  contrition. 

Ben  and  an  old  gendeman  named  Enloe,  who  wiis  also  a  jus- 
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tice  of  the  peace,  were  walking  together  one  day,  when  Ben 
uttered  an  oath.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  his 
office,  and  immediately  rejoined  Enloe.  When  they  were  about 
parting,  Enloe  said:  "Brother  Mills,  I  suppose  you  know  that  it 
is  made  my  duty  to  impose  a  fine  upon  you  for  profane  swear- 
ing?' Mills  replied:  "Brother  Enloe,  you  are  a  little  too  late. 
1  have  just  been  to  my  office  where  I  have  entered  a  fine  against 
myself,  and,  having  discovered  signs  of  proper  contrition,  I  am 
now  considering  the  propriety  of  remitting  it."  This  was  satis- 
factory to  Brother  Enloe,  a  good  old  Presbyterian,  who  gave 
Mills  a  large  share  of  credit  on  account  of  the  piety  of  his  father. 
Mills  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  genuine  wit,  and  a  finished 
lawyer.  He,  in  conjunction  with  Alfred  Cowles,  prosecuted  Win- 
chester for  the  killing  of  Daniel  D.  Smith,  in  Edwardsville,  about 
1823.  Felix  Grundy,  the  unequaled  criminal  lawyer  of  the  West 
and  South,  defended.  I  heard  them,  and  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  was  the  ablest  man.  Mills  was  decidedly  the 
most  eloquent,  Grundy,  the  most  adroit;  but  he  was  driven  to 
make  use  of  the  prejudice  against  Yankees  in  order  to  save  his 
client,  who  was  a  Western  man,  while  Smith  was  from  the  East. 
The  jury,  with  the  exception  of  a  Mr.  Bennet  (who  afterwards 
removed  to  and  died  at  Galena),  were  Western  men,  and  Gnmdy 
appealed  to  their  prejudices  incessantly.  He  said  he  had  never 
encountered  such  a  competitor  as  Mills,  and  that  he  considered 
it  inhuman  to  employ  a  man  of  such  ability  in  the  prosecution: 
that  it  was  not  giving  the  accused  a  fair  chance. 

Mills  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Jo  Daviess 
County  during  the  proceedings  for  the  impeachment  of  Judge- 
Smith,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers.  On  that 
occasion  he  distinguished  himself  His  effort  was  looked  upon 
as  transcendently  great.  I  have  heard  the  Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards 
(who  was  a  master  of  elocution  and  a  severe  critic  in  that  realm, 
and  who  was  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  all  the  famous  orators  ot 
Kentucky)  declare  that  he  never  heard  a  more  finished,  scholarly, 
or  eloquent  oration,'  and  that  it  could  not  be  surpassed.  Brilliant 
passages  from  his  address  were  quoted  on  the  streets  at  Vandaha 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  they  were  truly  gems  ot  thought 
set  in  the  most  brilliant  language. 

Mills  was  afterwards  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Galena 
district,  on  the  Whig  side,  against  William  L.  May.  He  made  a 
splendid  canvass,  but  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  popu- 
larity of  Gen.  j[ackson,  and  the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  Ben  died 
soon  after.  His  forte,  however,  was  his  quickness  in  repartee,  of 
v/hich  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  few  instances.  On  one  occa- 
sion, A.  W.  Caverly  demurred  generally  to  one  of  Ben's  plead- 
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ings.  The  defect  insisted  on  could  only  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  a  special  demurrer,  which,  when  Caverly  discovered,  he  insisted 
that  his  demurrer  was  special^  because  lie  had  ^'■ntider scored"  parts 
of  it.  The  court,  of  course,  decided  against  Caverly.  After- 
wards, at  dinn^T,  Caverly  sent  his  plate  to  Mills  to  be  helped  to  a 
slice  of  what  he  su])posed  to  be  venison.  Mills  supplied  him. 
Caverly  said ;  "Brother  Mills,  I  sent  for  venison  and  you  helped 
me  to  beef  '  Mills  replied:  " Ufider score  it,  Brother  Caverly,  and 
that  will  mskv.  it  venison." 

Mills  was  bald-headed;  Caverly  had  bushy  hair.  Caverly  said 
to  him  one  day:  "Brother  Mills,  you  have  a  prairie  oji  your 
head.''  Mills  .said  to  him:  "Caverly,  the  difference  between  us  is, 
that  while  I  have  a  prairie  on  my  head,  you  have  a  prairie  in 
yours."' 

Mills  joined  a  temperance  society  once;  and,  while  he  was  a 
member,  the  style  of  drinking-vessels  changed  from  tumblers  to 
wineglasses.  He  relapsed,  and  was  found,  by  David  Frickett,  in 
a  grocery  flourishing  a  wineglass  in  his  hand.  Frickett  said  to 
him:  "Mills,  I  thought  you  had  quit  drinking."  "So  I  have," 
said  Mills,  holding  up  his  /////<?  glass,  "in  di  great  measure." 

He  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit  in  Galena,  before  Judge  Young, 
and  had  a  colored  man  for  a  client;  the  other  party  was  a  white 
man.  They  compromised  the  case  out  of  court,  and  Mills  told 
the  parties  to  follow  him  and, he  would  get  the  judge  to  enter  the 
terms  of  the  compromise  upon  his  minutes.  But  the  judge  said: 
"Mr.  Mills,  the  court  will  pay  no  attention  to  your  agreements 
unless  they  are  reduced  to  writing."  Mills,  pointing  to  the  par- 
tie.s,  said:  "If  your  Honor  please,  here  it  is,  in  Idack  and  white." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  innumerable  instances  of  his  quickness 
at  repartee.  Mills'  conversational  powers  could  not  be  surpassed; 
and  he  was  the  soul  of  every  convivial  party.  The  only  man  1 
have  ever  known,  or  read  of,  to  whom  he  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance, was  the  celebrated  Irish  orator,  Curran.  He  was  not 
ambitious  for  office,  and  only  ran  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends. 
I  regret  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of  other  conspicu- 
ous men  of  early  days  in  lUinois.  I  have  been  requested  to 
allude  to  the  early  times  in  the  Galena  lead-mines,  which  may  not 
be  amiss,  although  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  respect- 
ing them  which  is  not  as  well,  if  not  better,  known  by  others  now 
living  than  myself. 

My  brother,  Matthew,  and  I  left  Edwardsville  on  the  2 2d  of 
February,  1827,  to  seek  our  fortunes  at  the  mines.  The  winter 
had  been  a  very  "open"  one,  more  so,  I  think,  than  the  one 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  but  had  been  very  wet.  The 
whole  country  was  covered  with  water,  and  as  there  were  but  few 
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bridges,  we  were  compelled  to  swim  nearly  every  stream  between 
Edwardsville  and  Galena,  and  "camp  out"  every  night.  After 
passing  Springfield,  where  we  rested  the  third  night,  we  ferried 
the  Illinois  River  at  Fort  Clark  (now  Peoria),  and  Rock  River 
where  Dixon  now  stands.  It  was  occupied  by  a  band  of  Winne- 
bago Indians,  with  whom  we  bivouaced  and  bargained  for  ferriage 
the  next  morning.  During  the  night  it  turned  very  cold,  and  in 
the  morning  the  Indians  either  would  not  or  could  not  take  us 
over,  and  so  we  took  their  canoes  and  crossed,  ourselves.  This 
was  the  first  bitter  cold  weather  we  had  expevienced.  We  ar- 
rived at  Vinegar  Hill  on  the  night  of  the  igi-  day  out.  Soon 
after,  I  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gratiot's  (  rove.  This  grove, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  earth,  was  occupied 
by  Henry  Gratiot,  who  was  engaged  in  the  smelting  business.  Of 
Mr.  Gratiot  I  must  say  a  few  words.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest 
of  God's  creation.  He  was  enterprising,  energetic,  honest,  and 
honorable  in  the  highest  degree.  He  was  benevolent  to  a  fault. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  better  acquainted  with  him  than  gen- 
erally falls  to  the  lot  of  an  obscure  young  man  with  one  of  /its 
position  and  character."* 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  he  traveled  on  horseback  from  the  mines 
to  St.  Louis.  He  stopped  at  my  father's  house  on  the  road,  and 
left  his  horse  (which  was  very  much  jaded)  with  us  to  recruit.      I 

*  Among  the  early  and  distinguished  settlers  of  Illinois  was  Henry  Gratiot, 
to  'vhom  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages.  He  removed  from 
.St.  Louis  to  Fever-River  Lead  Mines,  (now  Galena)  in  1824,  having  deter- 
mined to  leave  Missouri  on  account  of  his  hatred  of  slavery  and  a  desire  t(; 
bring  up  his  family  in  a  free-state.  He  was  born  in  the  little  French  village 
of  St.  Louis  in  1789,  and  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Baltimore,  Md,,  Aprii  26, 
1836.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Gratiot,  one  of  the  founders  of  St.  Louis. 
The  Gratiots  were  of  a  Huguenot  family,  driven  from  France  after  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  settled  in  Switzerland.  Ciiarles  Gratiot 
having  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  own  country,  emigrated  to 
America  in  1777,  reaching  St.  Louis  (by  the  way  of  Canada),  where  he 
arrived  in  the  same  year. 

From  his  education,  acquirements,  and  business  cajmcity  he  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  influential  residents  of  the  embryo  village.  ' 

He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  llie  Revolution,  and  different  from  nearly 
the  whole  population  of  the  town,  he  iiailed  with  pleasure  the  treaty  which 
annexed  Louisiana  Territory  to  the  United  States.  When  the  transfer  of  the 
Sovereignty  took  place,  March  10,  1804,  and  the  flag  of  F'rance  was  lowered 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude  amid  sighs  and  tears,  Charles  Gratiot  un- 
fttrled  the  first  American  flag  in  upper  Louisiana  on  the  balcony  of  his  own 
residence.  He  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  second  of 
the  sons  was  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  eldest  son,  (General  Charles  Gra- 
tiot, was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  West  Point,  distinguished  himself  a,' 
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took  him  to  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  way  I  remember  he  gave  me 
the  most  graphic  and  entertaining  description  of  French  life  and 
society  (before  the  advent  of  the  Americans)  I  had  ever  heard. 
He  died  at  an  early  age,  in  tlje  midst  of  his  usefuhiess,  imiversally 
regretted  by  all  who  had  known  or  heard  of  him.  I  never  think 
of  him  without  recalling  his  virtues. 

I  spent  three  .=iummers  and  one  winter  at  the  mines.  There 
were  estimated  to  be  1 0,000  adventurers  there  during  the  summer 
of  1827,  some  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  but  much  the 
greater  portion  from  lUinois.  The  Missourians  were  chiefly  from 
the  lower  mines  (as  they  were  called),  and  were  old  miners. 
There  were  some  "noyageurs"  from  Canada  and  the  "Red-River 
Country."  Also,  some  Swiss  from  the  "Selkirk  Settlement,"  who 
brought  their  families  with  them.  The  Canadians  and  Swiss  set- 
tled about  Gratiot's  Grove.  There  were,  also,  a  few  Cornish 
miners  from  England.  The  Irish  were  there  in  large  force. 
Neither  the  Irish,  Swiss,  Canadians,  or  those  from  the  lower 
mines  in  Missouri,  were  called  ^'Suckers;"  nor  was  any  one  called 
a  " Sucker "^  after  he  had  "wintered"  in  the  mining  country.  The 
term  was  exclusively  applicable  to  lllinoisans,  who  went  up  in  the 
spi^nig  and  returned  in  the  fall.  They  v/ere  so-called  because,  in 
their  roving  habits,  they  resembled  the  fish  known  as  the  sucker, 
which  went  up  the  streams  in  the  spring  and  came  down  in  the 

an  engineer  officer  in  the  war  of  18 12,  and  finally  became  chief  engineer  of 
the  United  .States  army.  Many  monuments  to  his  skill  still  survive  him. 
Henry  Gratiot  married  Susan  Hempstead,  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Hempstead, 
a  revolutionary  soldier  and  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  from  Connecticut  to 
upper  Louisiana  Territory.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Hemp- 
stead, the  fir.st  delegate  in  Congress  from  Missouri  Territory  and  all  the  vast 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  also  of  Charles  S.  Hempstead,  one 
of  the  early  lawyers  of  Galena,  as  well  as  of  Wm.  Hempstead,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  early  merchants  of  that  town. 

Mr.  Henry  Gratiot  and  his  brother  J.  P.  B.  Gratiot  were  among  the  first 
men  to  develop  the  Fever-River  Lead  Mines,  and  for  a  long  time  carried  on 
an  immense  business  in  mining  and  smelting.  Their  smelting  works  at  Gra- 
tiot's Grove,  now  in  Lafayette  County,  Wis.,  were  among  the  most  extensive 
of  the  time.  At  that  period  the  Indians  held  the  title  to  the  land  and  from 
them  they  purchased  the  right  to  mine  and  smelt  lead  ore  on  Indian  Territory. 

.Such  was  the  character  of  their  dealings  with  the  Indians  that  no  men  ever 
enjoyed  their  confidence  and  friendship  to  a  higher  degree.  It  was  these  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  that  enabled  Mr.  Henry  Gratiot  to  have  such  an  influ- 
ence over  them  during  the  Black- Hawk  war.  Exercising  the  functions  of 
Indian  Agent  at  this  time  his  services  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  whole 
white  population.  A  man  of  great  enterprise,  liberal,  generous,  and  just,  his 
name  was  everywhere  the  synonym  of  probity,  honor,  and  business  integrity. 
Three  sons  now  survive  him,  Col.  Charles  H.  Gratiot,  of  Gratiot,  Wis.,  Lieut. 
Col.  Edward  H.  Gratiot,  late  assistant  Paymaster,  United  States  Army,  of 
Platteville,  in  the  same  State,  and  Henry  Gratiot,  a  resident  of  California. 
His  only  surviving  daughter  is  the  w^ife  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois, 
late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  France. 
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fall.  The  "Suckers/"  by  way  of  retaliation,  dubbed  the  Mis 
.sourians  "Pukes,"  as  they  said  Missouri  had  taken  a //v/r  when 
her  contribution  to  the  ^'opulation  of  the  mines  left  that  State. 
They  styled  the  Ohioans  "Red  Horse,'"  the  name  of  a  fish  of 
little  value.  The  Michiganders  were  called  "Wolverines."  The 
ingenuity  of  the  miners  was  exercised  in  giving  each  other  names 
after  insignificant  objects.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Wisconsinites  got 
the  name  of  "Badgers"  from  the  large  numbers  of  that  animal 
which  must  have  occupied  the  country  before  the  whites  pene- 
trated it.  "Badger-diggings"  were  found  everywhere  in  the  clay. 
They  sunk  their  holes  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground.  I  have 
found  where  they  "penetrated  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  Where  a 
badger  had  dug  a  iiole,  if  it  were  hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  dirt 
found  in  it  would  be  of  a  different  color  and  solidity  from  the  sur- 
rounding earth.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  dug  these  holes  to 
live  in,  as  I  never  found  any  enlargement  of  them  at  the  bottom 
as  a  receptacle  for  their  food  or  their  young.  They  were  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  1  never  could  understand  why  they  were 
formed.  It  may  have  been  to  find  "grubs,"  or  the  succulent 
roots  of  vegetation  that  penetrated  the  earth  to  a  great  depth  in 
that  country.  I  have  found  the  roots  of  what  was  called  the 
"Masonic -weed"  thirty  feet  deep,  and  about  as  large  at  that 
depth  as  at  the  surface.  This  weed,  which  is  called  in  other 
localities  the  ."Devil's  shoe-string,"  grows  luxuriantly  over  crev- 
iices,  as  its  roots  penetrate  the  rich  clay,  which  fills  them,  and  de- 
rives greater  nutriment  than  from  the  sun-ounding  earth  or  soil. 
As  lead-ore  was  found  in  these  crevices,  it  became  an  object  to 
ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  a  crevice  from  the  surface;  and  ii 
one  could  find  a  luxuriant  row  of  these  weeds,  he  might  reasona- 
bly infer  the  existence  of  a  crevice  underneath,  and  there  he 
would  put  down  a  "hole."  This  sign  was  at  first  known  to  but  a 
few,  and  was  tried  by  them  to  be  kept  as  a  secret,  and  hence  the 
growth  got  the  name  of  the  '■'■  Masonic-wat^:'  Badgers  dug,  it 
appeared  to  me,  to  get  into  these  crevices;  and  sometimes  the 
dirt  they  excavated  would  contain  small  pieces  of  lead-ore,  and 
by  digging  there  you  would  be  apt  to  strike  a  '■'•lead.'' 

It  was  at  such  an  early  dav  when  I  was  at  the  mines,  and  there 
were  so  few  who  cou'ld  then  be  called  inhabitants  of  "Wisconsin, 
that  I  do  n't  recollect  to  have  heard  them  particularly  designated. 
The  miners  (no  matter  where  from)  generally  worked  in  pairs, 
and  their  hovels  were  partly  in  the  ground.  They  would  dig 
down  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  lay  up  logs  to  form  the  ends  and  out- 
side wall,  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  hill  being  the  inner  wall. 
Poles  would  be  laid  from  a  "step"  in  the  hill  to  the  outer  wall, 
and  over  them  would  be  laid  first  brush,  then  grass,  then  dirt,  so 
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that  the  roof  of  the  edifice  would  form  a  continuation  of  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  Dirt  would  be  embanked  against  the  sides ;  and  a 
"fire-place"  would  be  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  upper  side,  and 
a  chimney  would  be  formed  by  laying  up  sods  about  a  foot  high. 
In  coming  down  hill  in  the  dark,  you  would  be  in  danger,  at 
times,  of  stepping  into  your  neighbor's  chimney;  and  you  could 
seldom  see  his  house  unless  you  approached  it  from  below. 
These  huts  were  pretty  warm  in  the  winter,  when  the  ground  was. 
frozen,  for  the  miners  generally  kept  up  good  fires.  The  floors 
were  of  "old  mother  Earth."  The  only  utensils  for  manufactur- 
ing our  furniture  (which  consisted  solely  of  a  bedstead  and  two 
stools)  were  an  axe  and  an  auger  The  bedstead  was  constructed 
thus:  holes  were  bored  in  the  logs  forming  the  end  and  outer 
walls,  at  the  proper  height  and  distance,  into  which  the  ends  o? 
•'quaking-asp"  poles  were  driven,  the  other  ends  of  which  were 
inserted  into  holes  bored  into  an  upright  post  which  formed  the 
corner.  Other  poles  were  laid  across  these,  and  grass  upon 
them,  and  a  buffalo  or  bear-skin  placed  over  the  grass.  This  con- 
stituted the  bed.  The  covering  was  a  blanket  and  overcoaL 
The  dirt  roof  kept  out  the  snow  and  a  .slight  rain,  but  if  it  rained 
heavily,  torrents  of  mud  would  descend  upon  us. 

A  miner's  costume  would  consist  of  two  red  flannel  shirts,  a 
pair  of  buckskin  pants,  a  pair  of  stogy  shoes,  a  blanket,  over- 
coat, and  a  red,  knit  cap. 

A  dutch-oven  and  lid,  a  long-handled  frying-pan,  a  coft'ee-pot, 
and  two  tin  cups,  comprised  our  kitchen-furniture. 

The  "bill  of  fare"  was  coffee,  biscuit,  and  fried  salt  pork.  One 
])artner  would  brown,  pound,  and  boil  the  coffee,  and  fry  the 
meat,  the  other  would  make  the  bread.  The  grease  fried  out  o; 
the  meat  was  used  for  "shortening."  A  bread-tray  was  formed 
by  cutting  off  a  section  of  a  flour-barrel,  which  was  turned  over 
and  made  a  cover  for  the  barrel,  and  kept  the  dirt  and  mice  out. 
The  coffee  was  drank  without  cream  or  sugar.  Butter  was  un- 
heard of  The  only  thing  we  ever  got  in  the  vegetable  line  was 
wild  onions,  which  were  sought  tor  and  devoured  ravenously.  I 
have  always  thought  that  our  desire  for  onions  was  in  obedience 
to  a  craving  of  nature  for  an  anti-scorbutic.  We  never  had  the 
"scurvy"  or  dyspepsia. 

As  there  were  no  books  or  papers  amongst  us,  our  intellectual 
entertainments  consisted  entirely  in  telling  stories  and  playing 
cards.  The  Missouri  miners  were  famous  for  their  jokes.  They 
had  been  reared  up  in  that  sort  of  life.  Hospitality  was  a  cardi- 
nal virtue  among  the  miners.  The  latch-strings  to  their  cabin- 
doors  were  always  out,  and  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  go  in  and 
help  himself  to  something  to  eat. 
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Rattlesnakes  abounded;  they  were  as  plenty  as  "lightning-rod 
peddlers  are  supposed  to  be  in  purgatory,  or  a  still  hotter  place;" 
and  instead  of  supporting  a  rattan-cane,  every  miner,  when  per- 
ambulating the  country,  would  carry  a  spade  in  his  hand  to  ex- 
terminate them,  and  dig  for  lead-ore  if  any  indications  appeared. 

In  early  times,  all  the  money  that  wa,s  brought  into  or  made 
in  the  country  was  paid  into  the  land-offices,  and  expended  on 
the  seaboard.  To  compensate  for  this  drain  in  some  measure, 
"Internal  improvements  by  the  General  Government  were  de- 
manded; such,  for  instance,  as  the  construction  of  the  "Cumber- 
land Road"  (begun  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jefferson),  and  the 
improvement  of  the  rivers.  When  (Jen.  Jackson,  however  (at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  we  supposed),  in  vetoing 
the  "Maysville  Road"  bill,  announced  the  dogma,  "that  no  ap- 
|)ropriation  could  be  constitutionally  made  for  an  improvement 
above  a  port  of  entry T  We  were  thrown  into  great  tribulation 
until  Mr.  Clay's  "land -bill"  took  effect,  which,  to  some  extent, 
compensated  for  the  drain  through  the  land-offices. 

To  get  the  better  of  Jackson's  dogma,  nearly  every  creek  in 
the  State  was  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  a  navigable 
stream,  and  some  village  at  its  head  to  be  a  port  ot  entry. 
While  things  were  in  this  condition,  dollars  were  like  angel's 
visits,  "few  and  far  between." 

To  give  an  idea  of  hard  times,  I  will  relate  an  incident.  On 
returning  from  the  lead  mines,  in  the  fall  of  1829,  I  came  down 
the  river  from  Galena,  to  where  Quincy  now  stands,  in  a  skiff, 
and  crossed  the  country  on  foot  to  Phillips'  Ferry,  on  the  Illinois 
River.  From  there  I  walked  home,  about  100  miles.  I  had  but 
one  dollar  in  my  exchequer  when  I  started,  and  I  offered  to  pay 
my  way  at  every  place  at  which  I  stopped  over  night,  or  took 
a  meai,  and  found  no  one  who  could  change  my  dollar  until  I 
reached  Carrollton,  in  Greene  County.  Nothing  was  produced 
in  the  settled  parts  of  the  State  at  that  early  day,  except  beeswax 
and  peltries,  which  would  bear  transportation,  or  could  be  con- 
verted into  money.  A  few  persons  living  on  the  margins  of  the 
rivers  could  club  together  and  build  a  flat-boat,  and  descend  to 
New  Orleans  and  market  their  surplus  products,  but  these  were 
exceptional  cases,  speaking  of  the  State  at  large. 

I  am  constrained,  by  a  sense  of  propriety,  to  draw  my  remarks 
to  a  close,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  make  a  {a^  general  observa- 
tions as  to  what  I  have  passed  through.  I  have  seen  Illinois 
emerge  from  a  population  of  40,000  to  upwards  of  3,000,000.  I 
have  seen  her  expand  to  be  the  third  State  in  the  Union.  She  is 
to-day  confessedly  at  the  head,  in  point  of  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources,  of  the  roll  of  States.     She  has  money  enough  in 
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her  treasury  to  wipe  out  tlie  last  cent  of  her  once  enormous 
indebtedness.  Her  public  buildings,  her  educational  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Her  escutcheon  is  without  a  blemish.  Her  credit  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  is  .above  par.  The  devotion  of  her  chil- 
dren to  the  maintenance  of  our  glorious  Union  was  conspicu- 
ous in  the  highest  degree.  Within  her  limits  were  the  great 
champions  of  the  two  great  national  parties  of  the  country — 
Lincoln  and  Douglas;  men  of  whose  transcendent  virtues  and 
abilities  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  speak. 

Illinois  is  the  heart  of  the  nation,  from  her  geographical  posi- 
tion and  the  composition  of  her  population. 

Of  our  grand  nation,  I  may  say  that  we  have  passed  through 
the  most  trying  ordeal  to  which  a  people  was  ever  subjected,  but 
in  so-doing  have  eliminated  from  our  system  an  element  which 
antagonized  with  the  first  principles  of  Republican  government 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  Union;  and,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and 
anticipations  of  the  enemies  of  free  government,  as  expressed 
through  the  authorities  of  Spain,  England,  and  France,  \.'e 
emerged  from  the  conflict  with  our  power  and  prestige  not  only 
uninjured  but  immeasurably  increased.  We  had  only  to  say  the 
word  and  the  hordes  of  the  treacherous  and  degenerate  scion  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Napoleon,  who  by  fraud  and  villainy  had 
usurped  the  authority  over  the  gallant  and  noble  French  people, 
would  have  scampered  in  hot  haste  from  the  soil  of  our  sister- 
republic  of  Mexico.  The  dastard  ruthlessly  and  recklessly  in- 
volved his  country  in  a  war  with  the  nearly -consolidated  Ger- 
manic race,  and  France  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
humiliation  and  despair,  and  her  proud  people  became  frantic 
and  furious,  and  threatened  universal  war  against  mankind. 

On  that  dreadful  occasion,  the  only  foreign  Minister  who  stood 
to  his  post  and  braved  the  danger  was  the  American — and  a  citi- 
zen of  Illinois  — the  Hon.  Ehhu  B.  Washburne.  The  only  flag 
which  afforded  protection  against  the  infuriated  mob  was  the 
American  flag;  under  its  ample  folds  the  benignant  provisions  of 
international  law  were  observed.  The  voice  of  our  heroic  Minis- 
ter, in  the  interests  of  humanity,  rose  above  the  din  of  the  tumult, 
and  through  his  influence,  and  the  regard  of  the  Parisians  for  the 
people  he  represented,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  prisoners  were 
saved.  This  was  the  grandest  tribute  of  respect  ever  paid  to  a 
nation.  The  exclamation,  "7  am  a  Roman  citizen"  might,  in 
days  of  the  Roman  power,  save  the  man  who  uttered  it,  through 
fear;  but  in  Paris  there  was  no  dread  of  American  retaliation, 
and  the  protection  was  extended  to  all  nationalities,  and  was 
through  the  respect  entertained  for  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  people,  and  the  regard  had  for  our  representative. 
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Henceforth  our  career  as  a  nation  is  "onward  and  upward." 
There  is  no  longer  any  interest  in  this  country  which  could  im- 
agine that  its  condition  would  be  bettered  by  a  disruption  of  the 
Union.  Our  mission  is  simply  to  develop  our  boundless  natural 
resources,  and  protect  every  one  in  the  "enjoyment  of  life,  lib- 
.  erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

You  have  here  a  great  city — a  city  of  palaces — the  equal  o 
which,  for  magnificence,  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  You 
have  risen  "phoenix-like,"  with  redoubled  splendor,  from  your 
ashes.  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after 
the  great  fire  in  London,  besought  the  authorities  to  have  the 
burnt  district  rebuilt  in  grander  style.  They  were  insensible  to 
his  arguments.  He  withdrew,  and  in  tones  of  indignation,  re- 
marked that  "they  were  umvorthy  of  a  great  fire."  You  have 
proved  yourselves  pre-eminently  deserving  of  such  a  dispensation. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  your  growth  in  population  and  business; 
that  is  known  to  all  men.  If  any  should  desire  particular  intor- 
mation  on  that  head,  I  refer  him  to  the  accurate  and  thorough 
compilations  of  my  friend,  Gov.  Bross,  on  '■'Chicago^  and  the 
sources  of  her  past  and  future  growth."  I  will  simply  remark,  that 
you  are  located  at  the  crossing  of  the  two  great  lines  of  trade  and 
travel  over  North  America,  and,  until  some  great  convulsion  o^ 
nature  disturbs  your  geographical  position,  you  need  have  no 
fears  of  your  commercial  superiority.  I  come  to  Chicago,  as  the 
pious  Israelite  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  "to  worship  at  the  shrine  o 
your  magnificence." 

St.  Louis,  upon  our  borders,  is  a  great  city.  She  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  you  of  being  an  emporium  of  commerce  when  you 
were  in  your  swaddling-clothes.  She  had  the  benefit  of  the  fur- 
trade,  and  the  Indian  and  army  disbursements,  when  your  place 
was  unknown  except  by  the  name  of  Fort  Dearborn.  You  have 
overtaken  and  passed  her  in  growth  and  business,  but  she  is  no 
contemptible  rival.  She  is  surrounded  by  a  splendid  country  and 
admirable  facilities.  She,  I  fear,  has  not  the  enterprise  you  have. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  difference  between  the  two  cities  by  the 
story  of  the  two  men  who  were  bragging  of  the  strength  of  their 
horses.  One  was  giving  an  account  of  the  heavy  load  his  horse 
had  drawn  up  hill.  The  other  said:  "Stop;  ray  horse  is  so  strong, 
that  he  has  to  hold  back  while  pulling  up  hill."  You  are  "up  in 
the  collar,"  St.  Louis  is  against  the  "breeching,"  and  they  seem  to 
have  as  mlich  faith  in  that  part  ot  the  harness  as  the  old  lady  had 
when  the  horse  ran  away  with  her.  She  was  asked  how  she  felt 
during  the  runaway.  She  said  "she  put  her  trust  in  God  until 
the  breeching  broke,  and  then  she  thought  no  power  could  save 
her." 
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TIIK  TRIBULATIONS  OF 

GENERAL  JAMES   SHIELDS 

IN   HIS   ASPIRATIONS   FOR  THK  WHITE  HOUSK. 


Shields  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  this  country 
before  his  T![iatiirity.  He  resided  some  time  in  South  Carolina 
before  reaching  Illinois,  as  I  gather  from  an  address  made  to  him 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  sword  by  the  authorities- 
of  that  State,  after  the  Mexican  War,  in  consideration  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  distinguished  services.  The  first  I  heard  of  him  he 
was  located  at  Kaskaskia,  where  he  first  taught  school,  and  then 
studied  law  with  Judge  Nathaniel  Pope.  He  was  soon  elected  to 
the  Legislature  from  Randolph  County,  and  before  the  end  of  his 
term  he  took  up  his  residence  in  St.  Clair,  at  Belleville,  which  was 
then  the  political  focus  of  Southern  Illinois.  He  professed  the 
Democratic  faith.  That  party  was  divided,  in  the  congressional 
district  in  which  he  lived,  into  two  factions,  kpown  as  the  Rey- 
nolds and  Snyder  wings.  Reynolds  and  Lyman  Trumbull  consti- 
tuted the  woof  and  warp  of  the  Reynolds  branch,  and  Adam  W. 
Snyder  and  James  Shields  of  the'Snyder  branch.  Reynolds  and 
Trumbull  and  Shields,  from  St.  Clair,  and  Robert  Smith,  of  Madi- 
son, became  candidates  for  the  nomination  for  Congress  by  a 
Democratic  convention,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Kaskaskia.  A 
very  spirited  contest  was  carried  in  the  primaries  for  the  delegates. 
When  they  were  over,  it  became  apparent  that  a  decided  majority 
of  the  delegates  were  in  favor  of  .Shields,  and  the  rest  were  di- 
vided amongst  the  other  aspirants.  Smith  had  the  delegation 
from  Madison,  amongst  whom  was  I.  G.  Cameron,  a  recent  ar- 
rival from  New  York,  and  versed  in  the  arts  of  poHtical  manage- 
ment for  which  that  State  was  conspicuous.  Shields,  feeling  ];er- 
fectly  secure  and  magnanimously  inclined,  conceded  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  convention  to  his  opponents.  I  do  n't  remember  now 
who  was  chairman,  but  Cameron  was  selected  for  secretary.  A 
•plot  had  been  laid  to  defeat  Shields,  in  spite  of  his  majority, 
which  was  that  Smith  was  to  solicit  from  Shields  a  few  of  his 
delegates,  which,  when  added  to  the  Madison-County  delegation, 
would  give  Smith  a  respectable  complimentary  vote.  Shields  fell 
into  the  trap,  and  said  nothing  would  afford  him  greater  pleasure, 
and  desired  Smith  to  name  the  men,  and  Shields  requested  them 
to  vote  on  the  first  ballot  for  Smith.  Cameron  immediately  made 
up  the  roll  and  placed  the  names  of  the  Shields  delegates  at  the 
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liead,  then  followed  the  names  of  the  delegates  who  were  for 
Reynolds  and  Trumbull,  and  Smith's  own  men,  and  lastly  the 
names  of  the  rest  of  the  Shields  delegates.  This  gave  Smith  the 
majority,  and  quicker  than  lightning  the  result  was  announced, 
and  Smith  declared  the  nominee,  and  motion  to  adjourn  suie  die 
carried. 

Shields  and  his  friends  were  dumbfounded  for  -the  instant,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  pledged 
himself  to  the  support  of  the  nomination.  The  great  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  Shields.  Smith,  it  was  supposed,  could  be  brushed 
aside  at  any  time.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  Smith  had 
stipulated  that,  in  the  event  of  his  success  on  that  occasion,  he 
was  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  Gov.  Reynolds  in  the  future. 

Smith  was'  elected,  and  by  dint  of  close  application  to  business, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  franking  privilege,  he  soon  made  himsel. 
immensel}'-  popular  with  the  people  of  his  district.  He  procured 
the  names  of  all  the  voters,  and  sent  to  e\^ery  one  either  a  letter 
or  public  document,  and  attended  to  their  wants  with  such 
promptness  and  assiduity  that  he  stole  away  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  became  invincible  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  the 
sessions  of  Congress  were  over  he  spent  all  his  time  among  his 
constituents,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  courts  of  seeing  many  of  them  together.  On  his  return  from 
the  first  session,  he  was  visiting  one  of  the  courts  where  Reynolds 
was.  The  latter  did  not  seem  to  like  the  way  Smith  busied  him- 
self amongst  the  people,  and  he  reminded  him  of  his  pledge — 
not  to  be  in  his  way.  Smith  said:  "Oh,  Governor,  I  am  just 
round  returning  thanks."  Said  the  Governor:  "Smith,  that  may 
be  so,  but  your  manoeuvring*  looks  to  me  a  devilish  sight  more 
like  grace  before  meals  than  thanks  after." 

Smith  was  frequently  elected  to  Congress  after,  and  the  old 
Governor  never  was.  This  ended  Shields'  pretensions  for  the 
lower  House ;  but  after  much  tabulation,  he  succeeded  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  from  Illinois.  It  came  about  in  thiswise:  Sidney 
Breese  voted  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  a  resolution  censuring  Gen. 
Taylor  for  the  armistice  at  Monterey  during  the  Mexican  War. 
-it,  perhaps,  the  next  session  cA  the  Legislature,  the  election  tor 
Senator  came  on.  Breese  was  regarded  as  certain  to  be  elected, 
he  having  control  of  the  machinery.  Stinson  H.  Anderson,  U. 
S.  Marshall,  was  his  lieutenant,  and  managed  the  business  with 
singular  energy  and  address.  In  an  unusually  brief  space  ot 
time  he  had  Breese  nominated,  and  the  day  for  the  election  was 
set  for  the  next  Saturday,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House.  Things 
seemed  to  be  going  on  swimmingly  for  Breese.  But  Judge  Na- 
thaniel Pope,  Avho  was  a  great  personal  and  political  friend  of 
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(ien.  Taylor,  and  who  was  very  indignant  at  Breese  on  account 
of  the  censure  passed  upon  him,  took  it  into  his  head  that  Breese 
might  be  defeated  after  all.  (ien.  Taylor  had  just  been  elected 
President,  and  had  di?avowed  the  dogma  that  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils,''  and  had  said  that  he  would  divide  the  offices 
between  the  parties,  it  was  known  that  Taylor  was  greatly  ex- 
asperated at  tl>e  vote  of  censure,  and  that  Breese  would  have  no 
influence  over  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  very  friendly 
towards  Shields.  He  told  Shields  to  send  out  and  get  the  land- 
officers  and  postmasters  to  come  to  Springfield,  and  let  them 
know  that  some  of  them  would  stand  a  chance  of  retaining  their 
offices  if  he  was  elected,  but  not  if  Breese  succeeded;  and  the 
J  udge  undertook  to  get  the  Senate  to  postpone  the  election  for 
a  week  or  more.  This  could  only  be  done  through  the  Whigs  in 
that  body;  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Demo- 
crats from  suspecting  that  the  Whigs  had  any  object  in  view;  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  Don  Morrison,  one  of  our  Whigs, 
in  the  dark,  as  he  was  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Breese.  According  to 
instructions,  we  Whigs  professed  to  care  not  the  turn  of  a  feather 
who  beat;  but  when  the  resolution  for  bringing  on  the  election 
came  up,  we  voted  to  sustain  the  motion  to  postpone  the  election 
for  a  week,  which  was  made,  I  think,  by  Cloud,  of  Morgan,  who 
was  for  McClernard,  whose  friends,  together  with  some  that  were 
opposed  to  Breese  and  the  Whig^  (except  Don  Morrison),  carried 
the  motion.  Shields  went  to  work  with  his  men  who  had  come 
up,  and  they  effected  such  a  change  in  public  sentiment  that  the 
Democrats  called  another  caucus  and  nominated  Shields,  who  was 
elected;  but  when  he  went  to  Washington,  was  confronted  with  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  from  Effingham  County,  showing  that 
he  lacked  a  few  weeks  of  having  been  long  enough  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Of  course  this  dashed  his  hopes,,  and  he  returned  to  Illinois  a 
sadder  man  than  he  left.  He  Wt.s  thought  to  have  committed  an 
egregious  blunder  while  in  Washington  in  threatening  personal 
violence  to  Breese.  But  his  star  seemed  to  be  yet  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  Governor  appointed  Shields  to  the  office  after  the 
lapse  of  time  which  would  qualify  him  to  take  his  seat.  He 
again  posted  off  to  Washington,  and  to  his  amazement  found 
that  the  Senate  held  that  a  governor  had  no  power  to  appoint  to 
a  seat  in  that  body  under  such  circumstances,  and  he  was  again 
checkmated.  Soon  after  this,  the  Governor  convened  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature,  by  which  he  was  duly  elected  and 
took  his  seat.  He  was  afterwards  elected  to  that  august  body 
from  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  having  been  U.  S.  Senator  from 
three  States,  which  never  happened  before,  and  may  never  hap- 
pen again. 


SI 

EuwARiJSViM.i:,  30  March,  jSSo. 
Kut: KKT  Fkrgls,  Esq.,— I)k,\-r  Sir: 

Mr.  N.  W.  Edwards  has  called  my  attention  to  some  errors  in  my 
\.i(iress,  in  respect  to  his  Father,  Gov.  Edwards.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
1  re:;ard  to  facts  and  dates,  Mr.  Edwards  is  correct.  I  said  that  tlie  con- 
;over>y  between  Edwards  and  Crawford  laid  them  both  on  the  shelf,  politi- 
I'U-.  I  mc-aut  National  politics.  I  don't  think  that  Edwards  was  damaged 
_:  home  thereby,  for  he  was  afterwards  elected  Governor  of  the  State;  and 
jr  people  believed  him  to  have  been  in  the  right.  Gov.  Edwards  died  in 
iS;4.  I  think  in  Belleville;  and  there  was  not  much  time  intervening  to  en- 
^Kle  one  to  reali/e  the  effect  upon  him  abroad  of  the  controversy.  I  have 
-0  doubt  that  Gov.  Edwards  retained  the  entire  confidence  of  very  many, 
•.;],  perhaps,  mo^t,  of  the  distinguished  men  in  the  United  States;  but  still  I 
:,.iiik  it  had  a  damaging  effect,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  upon  both  the 
t.overnor  and  Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  N.  W.  Edwards  thinks  I  am  in  error,  in 
-•^ying  that  his  Father  was  not  outspokeu  on  the  Convention  question.  I 
did  not  say  that  he  favored  the  introduction  of  .Slavery.  I  did  say  that  he 
w.is  believed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  his  son-in-law,  Daniel  P.  Cook,  who 
>.\.as  a  very  decided  anti-slavery  man;  and,  I  believe  that  he  gave  his  iiitlu- 
ence  to  the  anti-slavery  side  of  the  question;  and  his  efforts  may  have  been 
more  serviceable  to  the  cause  than  if  he  had  been  outspoken,  as  he  had 
;reat  personal  influence  with  some  Jackson  men,  particularly  the  Whiteside 
.\mily.  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  reference  to  the  cause  and  time  of 
:l;c  street  rencounter  with  a  person  who  had,  or  was  represented  to  have, 
;;reat  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Edwardsville  T5ank.  Mr.  Edwards  differs 
:rom  me  as  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  He  is  doubtless  right,  as  I  only 
,ieak  from  memory.  I  wish  to  rennark,  that  I  am  not  writing  history,  but 
nly  giving  my  recollections  of  the  times  and  men  of  early  days.  There  is 
:-.ot  much  difference,  in  fact,  between  my  version  and  that  of  Mr,  N.  W. 
l-dwards.  Wc  agree  in  the  main  features,  and  differ  only  in  detail.  There 
•vas  a  controversy  between  Gov.  lulwards  and  Mr.  Crawford  about  the  Ed- 
wardsville Bank,  and  neither  of  them  figured  in  National  politics  after  that. 
ITiere  was  a  street  rencounter  between  the  Governor  and  Judge  Smith,  and 
1  thought  it  was  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Edwards  thinks 
;  wxs  not.  He  is  probably  right.  He  says,  Col.  Stephenson  was  presi- 
<-'nt  of  the  Bank.  That  is  correct;  but  Judge  Smith  was  director,  and  exer- 
-i>cd  great  control  over  it.  Stephenson  and  Edwards  were  devoted  personal 
•'riends,  but  they  diverged  in  politics.  Stephenson  and  his  family  were  ardent 
iJcmocrats,  while  Edwards  and  his  family  sided  with  the  Whigs.  They  sus- 
■ained  Mr.  Cook,  who  voted  for  Adams,  in  1824,  in  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
•^ntatives;  and  the  Adams  men  were  known  as  belonging,  in  Illinois,  to  the 
f^wards  party;  while  their  opponents  were  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Bond 
r^Jly,  as  is  stated  by  the  late  Wm.  H.  Brown,  in  his  Memoir  of  Mr.  Cook. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  GHXESPIE, 
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Tiie  Earliest  Religious  History  of  Chicago 

BY  REV.  JEREMIAH  PORTER, 

ITS    FIRST    RESIDENT    PASTOR. 


An  Address  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  in  1859. 


In  compliance  with  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Chicago  Histori- 
•cal  Society,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Barry,  its  honored  Secretary,  it 
affords  me  much  pleasure  to  give,  on  this  occasion,  some  of  my 
early  recollections  of  this  wonderful  City,  that  others  may  par- 
take in  my  admiration  and  astonishment,  as  I  contrast  its  infancy 
Avith  its  present  commercial,  political,  and  religious  importance. 

If  the  little  incidents  of  the  childhood  of  one  whom  the  world 
admires,  are  repeated  with  delight  by  their  friends,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  it  affords  me  peculiar  joy  to  review  the  years  spent 
in  this  place,  when  I  was,  by  Divine  Providence,  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  tottering  infant;  and  now,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  am  building  another  infant  church,  in  a  part  of  the  City 
which  was  then  a  distant  and  unbroken  prairie. 

THK    CHICAGO    OF    1 833. 

Had  one  fallen  asleep  on  the  main  body  of  the  Chicago  River, 
in  1833,  to  awake,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  1859,  on  the 
same  river,  he  would  be  overwhelmingly  convinced  that,  though  he 
had  slept,  it  was  not  in  a  sleepy  hollow.  That  sleepy  men  had 
never,  in  any  age,  built  a  city,  from  a  mere  military  and  Indian 
trading-post,  of  one  hundred  thousand  people;  yet  such  he  would 
find,  had  been  done  during  that  brief  sleep. 

hi'  the  cabin  of  a  schooner,  on  my  way  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  in  the  autumn  of  183 1,  I  found  a  man  on  his  way  to 
Chicago,  and  heard  from  him  that  the  United  States  Ciovernment 
was  about  to  build  a  light-house  there,  and  he  was  going  to  open  a 
boarding-house,  and  believed  it — Chicago — would  become  a  fine 
place  for  business. 

At  Mackinac,  I  found  Mr.  A.  Duncan  Stewart,  who  was  getting 
materials,  and  superintending  the  building  of  that  light-house. 
At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  from  Hon.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  U.  S.  In- 
dian agent,  whose  house  was  my  happy  home  during  my  ministry 
there,  I  learned  more  about  Chicago:  that  he  had  explored 
with  Indians,  in  a  bark  canoe,  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Michigan; 
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had  sailed  in  his  frail  bark  up  the  Chicago  River,  and  down  the 
DesPlaines,  and  visited  a  remarkable  mound  on  the  prairie,  some 
thirty  miles  south,  called  "  Mount  Joliet."  He  also  informed  me,, 
in  1832,  that  Mr.  John  H.  Kinzie,  then  sub-Indian  agent,  at  Fort 
Winnebago,  was  about  to  lay  out  a  town  on  the  Chicago  River,  or 
had  done  so,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  a  flourishing  one.  The 
Black-Hawk  war,  and  the  cholera,  in  General  Scott's  army,  at  Chi- 
cago, iu  1832,  brought  the  place  into  notice.  (Jne  of  our  com- 
panies at  Fort  Brady,  was  ordered  to  Chicago  that  year.  Captain 
J.  B.  F.  Russell's  5th  Infantry. 

In  1833,  our  troops  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  were  ordered  to  Fort 
Dearborn,  (Chicago),  to  relieve  those  then  there.  Major  John 
Fowle.  commanding,  who,  with  his  lovely  Christian  wife,  had  been 
of  my  bible  class  at  Fort  Brady,  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
Fort  Dearborn;  as  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  of  my  church,  was  already 
removed  to  Mackinac,  and  a  majority  of  my  church  were  going, 
with  his  command,  and  a  prosperous  Baptist  mission  existed  at  the 
Sault,  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Major  Fowle. 

Passing  up  in  a  schooner,  from  the  Sault,  into  Lake  Michigan,^ 
we  found  but  one  solitary  house  on  the  shore,  and  that  at  Mil- 
waukee. Solomon  Juneau,  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  had 
his  post  there. 

Arriving  in  Chicago  in  May,  with  Major  Fowle  and  family,  and 
command,  I  found  the  beginning  of  a  town.  Many  families  had 
fled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  Chicago,  for  military  protec- 
tion from  the  Indians,  the  previous  year;  some  of  these  remained, 
and  others  had  come  in  from  the  East.  Including  the  two  com- 
panies in  the  Fort,  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  people 
dwelling  here. 

Conceive,  now,  of  Chicago,  as  it  was  in  1833,  when  the  hand 
of  man  had  hardly  begun  to  form  its  streets;  a  wide,  wet  prairie, 
as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  on  a  muddy  river  winding  south  over 
a  sand-bar  to  the  Lake,  with  a  few  scattered  dwellings.  Sweep 
away,  not  only  the  iron  blocks  and  marble  palaces,  but  every 
brick  store  and  dwelling,  and  all  but  three  of  the  framed  build- 
ings, and  the  light-house ;  tear  up  every  rod  of  the  scores  of  miles 
of  ]3avements  of  wood  or  stone,  and  substitute,  in  their  place,  the 
wild  grass  of  the  prairie!  Obliterate  our  three  or  four  score 
churches !  Blot  out  our  twelve  public  school-houses,  now  accom- 
modating ten  thousand  scholars !  Return  to  their  homes,  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  the  Southern  States,  to  their  dwellings  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  their  native  France,  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  !  Bury  in  utter  forgetfulness  the 
princely  fortunes  which  these  various  races  have  wrought  from  the 
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soil  of  this  one  township,  and  think  of  Chicago  as  a  small  niilitai^ 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river! — Colonel  J.  B.  JBeaubien's  trading- 
post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  just  outside  of  the  Reserva- 
tion; a  dwelling,  for  the  light-house  keeper;  with  a  single  street, 
on  the  river,  from  the  Fort  to  the  Point,  near  where  Lake  Street 
bridge  now  is. 

A  log-cabin,  west  of  that  bridge,  was  the  boarding-place  of  the 
merchants,  until  Mrs.  Rufus  Brown  opened  her  log  boarding- 
house,  on  LaSalle  Street.  The  dwellings  were  then  all  of  logs, 
and  their  were  only  three  framed  stores,^these  had  just  been 
built  for  Newberry  &  Dole,  Philo  Carpenter,  and  P.  F.  W.  Peck 
^-Mr.  John  Wright  had  commenced  the  fourth  store. 

No  place  for  Sabbath  worship  had  been  built  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  only  place  for  worship  was  a  log  school- 
house,  over  the  bridge.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
the  Fort,  was  the  Kinzie  House;  a  third  of  the  way  to  the  Point 
was  tile  dwelling  of  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  and  still  fur- 
ther west,  was  the  house  of  Dr.  Harmon,  and  his  brother.  Deacon 
Harmon.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  a  Methodist  and  Deacon  Harmon 
a  Baptist. 

Think  of  Chicago  River  as  flowing  between  grassy  banks, 
making  a  half-circle  around  Fort  Dearborn,  and  flowing  south 
a  half  mile,  and  then  crossing  a  bar  before  it  could  empty  its  slug- 
gish waters  into  the  lake. 

Such  was  Chicago  as  I  passed  up  that  river,  in  the  yawl  of  our 
schooner,  in  which  we  had  lain  at  anchor  from  Sunday  mom  till 
Monday,  because  the  lake  was  too  rough  to  allow  us  to  go  ashore. 

To  complete  its  isolation  from  the  world,  you  must  blot  out 
every  railroad  this  side  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  and,  remem- 
ber that  the  entire  network  of  telegraph  wires  was  an  undevel- 
oped thought  in  the  mind  of  the  painter,  Prof  S.  B.  F.  Morse;  that 
the  news  of  the  death  of  a  friend  in  New  York,  now  flashed  to  us 
in  an  hour,  could  then  hardly,  by  mail,  be  brought  to  us  in  ten  or 
twelve  days;  that  no  newspaper  was  published  nearer  than  De- 
troit, and  it  took  a  week  for  it  to  reach  us  by  mail ! 

Pure  water,  by  hydrants,  gas  and  sewerage,  with  all  their  bless- 
ings, were  undreamed  of!  Such  was  Chicago,  when,  with  Major 
Fowle,  we  entered  the  river  on  the  13th  of  May,  1833. 

Major  Fowle  was  to  superintend  the  building  of  a  pier,  from 
the  river  to  the  lake,  after  cutting  a  channel  through  the  sand-bar. 
Major  Fowle  relieved  Captain  Scth  Johnson,  who,  with  his  com- 
pany, returned  (on  the  schooner  that  brought  us  down)  to  Fort 
Brady.  To  Captain  Johnson  I  had  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  Captain  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  who  had  returned  to  Mack- 
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inac,  from  the  Elack-Hawk  war.  I  learned  that  he  had  found  at 
Chicago,  a  young  man  from  Trov,  New  York,  by  name  Philo 
Carpenter,  who  had  commenced  a  Sabl)ath-school,  and  was  sus- 
taining religious  meetings,  with  a  few  Christians,  each  Sunday. 
As  I  came  with  friends,  I  was  sure  I  would  find  friends.  At  noon,  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  gone  to  New  York  for  goods;  yet, 
to  my  great  surprise,  as  the  gentlemen  came  to  dinner  at  the  log- 
cabin,  over  the  south  branch,  1  found  a  face  familiar  to  me  while 
in  college  at  Williamstown,  and  whom  I  parted  with  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  five  years  before — it  was  John  Wright,  father  of  five 
of  your  present  distinguished  citizens.  As  he  met  me,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  wonder,  "  Why,  Mr.  Porter,  where  have  you  come 
from?"  "  I  arrived  with  the  troops,  this  morning."  "  Indeed !  in 
what  capacity  ?  As  army  surgeon?"  "No,  sir!  as  their  minister. 
1  have  been  preaching  to  them  for  a  year  and  a-half  at  Fort 
Brady,  and  come  here  at  their  request;  I  have  gathered  a  church 
among  them."  "Well,  I  do  rejoice,  for  yesterday  was  the  dark- 
est day  I  ever  saw.  Captain  Johnson,  who  had  aided  in  our 
meetings,  was  to  leave  us,  and  I  was  almost  alone;  I  have  been 
talking  about,  and  writing  for,  a  minister  for  months,  in  vain,  and 
yesterday,  as  we  prayed  with  the  Christians  about  to  leave,  1  was 
almost  ready  to  despair,  as  I  feared  the  troops  coming  in  would 
all  be  utterly  careless  about  religion.  The  fact  that  you  and  a 
little  church  were,  at  the  hour  of  our  meeting,  riding  at  anchor 
within  gun-shot  of  the  Fort,  is  like  the  bursting  out  of  the  sun  from 
behind  the  darkest  clouds."  Until  then,  I  was  not  fully  decided  as 
to  my  duty.  There  were  three  military  posts,  beside. Fort  Dear- 
born, west  of  Lake  Michigan:  Fort  Crawford,  at  Prairie  du 
Chien;  Fort  Winnebago,  now  Portage  City;  and  Fort  Howard, 
at  Green  Bay.  Of  these  four,  I  had  reached  the  most  important; 
and,  complying  with  the  wishes  of  Major  Fowle,  1  followed  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Wright,  and  Captain  Johnson,  and  I  remained  here, 
and  it  was  soon  my  privilege  to  organize  the  first  church  ever 
formed  in  Chicago.  There  had  previously  been  no  preaching  in 
this  place,  except  by  Methodist  circuit  preachers,  coming  in  from 
their  mission  on  Fox  River.  Father  Jesse  Walker  had  monthly 
appointments  in  the  log  school-house;  he  had  been  associated 
with  Peter  Cartwright,  on  the  frontier,  for  thirty  years,  and  had 
found  some  Methodists  at  Chicago,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamilton  being 
his  chief  friend  and  hostess,  '^olonel  Hamilton  had  come  up  to 
Chicago  from  the  South.  Noi  th  of  Chicago,  there  was  no  church 
this  side  of  Lake  Superior,  except  the  Stockbridge  Indian  mission 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  missions,  and  an  Episcopal  Indian  mission,  at 
Green  Bay,  Rev.  Cutting  Marsh  in  the  first,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle 
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in  the  other.  West,  the  nearest  church  was  at  (ialena:  and  the 
first  south-west  was  that  at  Princeton — the  Hampshire  Colony 
Congregational  Church;  Rev.  Lucien  Farnian,  its  first  pastor. 
East,  the  nearest  church  was  at  White  Pigeon,  Michigan.  There 
were  in  all  the  States  west  of  Lake  Michi{,'an,  no  i)oints,  except 
the  military  posts,  and  the  Indian  trading- posts,  where  ministers 
could  be  sustained.  Though  Father  Walker's  meetings  had  been 
encouraged  by  all  professing  Christians,  his  principal  relui.nce  was 
then  on  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  the  venerable  English  Methodist, 
Mr.  Mark  Noble,  who  lived  on  the  lake  shore,  in  a  log-house, 
south  of  Colonel  J.  B.  Beaubien's  dwelling,  which  was  just  outside 
the  Fort.  When  I  first  called  on  Father  Noble,  and  spoke  of  his 
residence  in  this  new  country,  he  said,  impressively,  "There  is  one 
lesson  that  Paul  had  learned,  that  I  have  not  quite  yet;  it  is  this: 
'  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent'"  Mr.  Noble  sold  his  log-house  to  Mr.  John  Wright;  there 
Mr.  Wright  took  his  family  when  they  came  in  1S33,  built,  and 
there,  some  years  after,  died  ;  there,  too,  his  noble  widow  showed 
Christian  hospitality,  admired  and  loved  for  many  years,  a  mother 
in  Israel;  and  there,  next  to  the  Bishop's  palace,  now  resides  her 
only  daughter,  wife  of  Captain  J.  Dana  Webster,  and  her  admired 
family. 

Temporary  provision  was  at  once  made  for  preaching  at  the 
Fort;  the  carpenter  shop  was  emptied,  cleaned,  and  seated,  and  on 
the  19th  of  May,  I  preached  my  first  sermon  in  this  place;  text, 
John^  XV.,  8:  "Herein  is  my  Father  glorified  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."  On  the  20th  of  May  last,  just 
one-quarter  of  a  century  from  that  first  sermon  in  this  City,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  this  City, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  there  to  state  this  fact.  The  handful  of 
corn  sown  twenty-five  years  ago,  now  shakes  like  Lebanon. 
After  the  services  of  that  first  Sabbath  morning,  Mr.  Wright  said 
to  me,  "My  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  several  times  to-day,  as 
I  saw  the  influence  of  the  new  command  on  this  place,  and  con- 
trasted this  Sabbath  with  the  last,  when  we  were  so  despondent." 

The  Fort  was  so  full  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  a  minister's 
study,  so  I  sought  a  place  outside.  Families  had  had  no  time  to 
build  houses  since  the  panic  of  the  Indian  war,  of  the  year  be- 
fore, and  I  could  find  no  room  in  their  log  houses;  but  in  the 
unfinished  second-story  of  the  store  of  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  just  built, 
I  found  a  lodging-place  and  study.  The  building  still  stands,  on 
the  corner  of  South  Water  and  LaSalle  Streets — it  and  the  light- 
house are  the  only  buildings  now-standing  to  remind  me  of  Chi- 
cago as  I  first  saw  it.     But  the  men  of  that  day — many  of  them 
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stiH  remain.  I  found  u  boarding-house  at  Mr.  Rufus  Brown's,  in 
a  double  log-house,  on  the  alley,  bark  of  Mr.  Peck's  store,  where 
the  law  offices  of  Woodbridge  &  ^\'iliiams  now  are. 

At  thai  table,  I  daily  met  the  ])rincipal  business  men  of  the  in- 
fant Chicago — Messrs.  John  Wright,  and  his  son,  J.  S.  Wright, 
George  W.  Dole,  Mr.  Peck,  Mr.  Mulford,  a  jeweler,  Philo  Carpen- 
ter, John  S.  C.  Hogan,  postmaster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemuel  Brown, 
and  Johii  Bates,  and  the  lady  Bates  afterwards  married.  Most 
of  the  members  of  my  original  church,  except  those  in  the  army, 
were  of  this  family,  .so  that  Mrs.  Brown  could,  with  much  truth, 
say,  "the  church  that  is  in  my  house."  Within  the  Fort  there 
were  professing  Christiai  s — two  officers,  three  wives  of  officers, 
three  wives  of  soldiers,  and  ten  soldiers,  all  these,  from  my  Fort 
Brady  church.  All  these  outside  of  the  Fort,  except  Mrs.  Charles 
Taylor,  were  born  in  Ne'v  England;  so  were  the  army  officers, 
Major  Towle,  and  Major  Wilcox,  and  educated  in  Congregational 
Churches,  like  myself,  yet  we  organized  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  called  it  the  "  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago.'' 

There  was  one  Presbyi'ery  only,  in  Illinois;  the  Moderator,  J. 
G.  Bergen,  resided  at  Springfield.  W^e  reported,  by  letter,  to  that 
Presbytery,  but  were  never  represented  in  it.  The  four  elders  of 
the  early  church,  were  all  (Jongregationalists,  except  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter, who  had  come  from  the  church  of  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy, 
though  born  of  Baptist  pare  nts.  All  these  elders  and  their  wives, 
—  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter,  who  are  here  to-night — are 
now,  we  bflieve,  before  the  throne  of  God,  in  heaven.  Of 
these,  the  youngest — Brother  Carpenter  and  myself — remain,  and 
wonder  at  what  (Jod  hath  wrought.  Many  may  have  despised 
that  day  of  small  things,  and  believed  that  if  a  fox  went  up  on  our 
wall  it  would  fall.  This  day  shows  that  such  were  filse  prophets. 
Major  D.  L.  Wilcox,  Philo  Carpenter,  and  John  Wright  were  the 
first  elders,  and  in  1834,  Aaron  Russell,  of  Boston,  was  added  to 
their  number. 

THE   HARBOR. 

The  report  had  gone  through  the  land  that,  in  addition  to  the 
light-house,  a  pier  was  to  be  built,  making  the  Chicago  River  a 
harbor,  and  that  a  canal  would  be  dug,  connecting  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Illinois  River;  in  that  case,  Illinois  farmers  would  find  an 
Eastern  market,  and  corn  would  rise  in  price,  from  twelve  cents 
and  a-half  to  half  a  dollar.  This  the  farmers  of  interior  Illinois 
could  not  credit,  but  Eastern  capitalists  and  farmers  guessed  it 
might  be  so.  DeWitt  Clinton's  Erie  Canal  had  made  the  journey 
through  New  York  easy,  and  a  tide  of  population  had  begun  to 
flow  through  it  to  the  corn-bearing  prairies  of  Illinois.     Black- 
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Hawk  was  gone,  and  fears  of  Indian  massacres  were  subsiding. 
Eastern  emigration  began  at  once  to  reach  Chicago,  so  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  come  from  Washington  to  make  his  home  here, 
was  so  bold  as  to  wager  that  "in  five  years  there  would  be  five 
thousand  inhabitants  in  this  place."  An  army  officer  replied  to 
this  assertion,  "  That  cannot  be^  for  there  is  no  back  country  to 
sustain  a  city:'  But  the  most  sanguine  never  dreamed  of  what  we 
see  to-day,  in  twenty-five  years,  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
stream  then  setting  toward  our  rich  prairies,  has  made  a  back 
country  that  well  supports  the  present  wondrous  City. 

My  own  church,  organized  in  June,  1833,  received  from  that 
tide  of  people  its  due  proportion,  and  other  churches,  afterwards 
formed,  were  strengthened  from  the  same  source.  Our  necessities 
and  strength  induced  us  at  once  to  set  about  building  a  house  of 
worship.  The  location  chosen  was,  as  the  builders  (Mr.  Joseph 
Meeker)  wife  said,  "out  on  the  prairie;"  it  was  one  and"  a-half 
blocks  from  South  Water  Street,  on  the  alley,  on  Clark  Street,  in 
the  rear  of  the  present  Sherman  House.  It  cost  us  six  hundred 
•dollars.  It  was  the  first  church  ever  built  in  Chicago,  though  the 
Baptists  had  a  school-house  built,  in  which  we  had  preached  for 
a  time — for  a  few  months — on  alternate  Sabbaths.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  dedicate  the  First  Pre.sbyterian  Church  of  Chicago, 
•on  Saturday,  the  4th  day  of  January,  1834.  My  te.xt  was  these 
words:  "The  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest 
for  herself,  even  thine  altars,  my  King  and  my  God.'"  This  house 
still  stands,  increased  to  four  times  its  original  size.  It  was  re- 
moved to  the  rear  of  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Washing- 
ton Sts.,  and  used  until  the  brick  church  was  built  in  front  of  it, 
on  Washington  St.  I'he  elements,  on  dedication  day,  were  against 
us.  The  mild  autumn  was  succeeded  by  intense  cold.  I  had 
invited  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Clark,  of  DuPagc,  who  had  come  into  the 
State  during  the  sunniier,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  aid  in  the  dedication,  but  the  intense  cold — mercury  29 
degrees  below  zero — prevented  their  coming,  so  I  was  only  aided 
in  the  dedication  services  by  Rev.  Brother  Allen  B.  Freeman,  the 
Baptist  minister,  who  had  l)een  laboring  in  Chicago,  by  my  side, 
since  August.  Previous  to  the  building  of  our  church,  we  had 
preached,  alternately,  in  a  room  on  Franklin  Street,  near  the  old 
Post-Office,  in  a  building  put  up  by  his  society,  of  two-storys, 
the  upper  room  for  a  classical  school,  and  the  lower  for  worship. 
Each  of  us  visited  the  country  once  a  month,  the  one  remaining 
in  town  the  Sabbath  the  other  was  gone.  Our  country  parishes 
were  Naperville,  Blackstone's  Grove,  etc.,  some  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant.    For  two  or  three  months,  Ave  preached  in  the  house  built 
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for  his  use.  Previous  to  Brother  Freeman's  coming,  his  principal 
supporters— Dr.  J.  T.  Temple,  and  others — had  attended  our 
church  in  the  Fort  and  at  the  Point.  After  their  room  was  ready 
for  use,  we  alternated  in  preaching  in  it,  until  our  house  was  dedi- 
cated. I  proposed  continuing  in  our  house  (being  about  twice 
as  large  as  theirs),  our  united  worship,  alternately,  as  before,  but 
his  church  chose  to  remain  in  their  own  house;  so,  with  perfect 
cordiality,  we  divided,  and  had  our  separate  congregations  and 
Sabbath-schools;  and,  the  first  pleasant  Sabbath  after  the  dedica- 
tion, more  were  present  in  my  church  than  there  had  been  while 
the  two  societies  worshipped  together.  Religious  interest  seemed 
greatly  increased  in  both  churches.  Just  at  this  time,  we  received 
a  beautiful  Sunday-school  library —  a  donation  from  Chas.  Butler, 
Esq.,  and  Arthur  Bronson,  of  New  York — containing  about  two 
hundred  volumes.  They  had  come  to  purchase  town  lots,  and 
enrich  us,  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  themselves.  We  soon 
commenced  the  monthly  tract  distribution.  Our  annual  temper- 
ance meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  of  January,  in  our  new  church. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Clark,  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard.  Dr.  Josiah  Goodhue,  who  had  come  from 
Canada  to  reside  in  Chicago,  was  chosen  vice-president.  Five 
lawyers,  five  physicians,  and  six  officers  of  the  army,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  its  prospects  were  very  promising. 

A  personal  incident  occurred,  on  the  7th  of  February,  that  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Returning  from  our  evening  prayer  meeting, 
by  way  of  the  Post-Office,  in  a  very  dark  night,  to  avoid  the  deep 
mud  of  the  street,  I  walked  down  the  river  on  the  ice;  noticing, 
by  the  light  of  my  lantern,  what  seemed- very  dark  ice  before  me, 
I  stepped  boldly  forward,  and  in  a  moment  found  myself  in  the 
river.  Dr.  Temple  liad  sawed  out  ice  there  for  summer  use.  1 
had  stepped  into  it,  and  was  swimming,  with  my  hymn-book,  lan- 
tern, and  cloak.  Had  I  gone  under  the  ice,  my  swimming  hat 
alone  would  have  told  the  story  of  my  disappearance  in  that  cold 
river:  but  reaching  soon  the  square-cut,  solid  ice,  I  had  no  trouble 
in  throwing  myself  on  it. 

A  fortnight  later  in  that  month,  on  my  way  to  Blackstone's 
Grove,  (now  Hadley,  Will  County),  to  preach  to  my  church  there, 
then  increased  to  twenty  members,  I  lost  my  way,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Aux Plain es,  sixteen  miles  from  town.  Finding  no 
road  to  lead  me  out,  and  darkness  increasing,  I  could  do  nothing 
but  tie  my  horse  to  a  tree,  and  sit  down  beside  it,  in  my  saddle. 
A  gentle  rain  was  falling  on  the  leaves  above  me.  In  the  dis- 
tance, barking  wolves  were  heard.  Like  Paul  in  the  Adriatic 
storm,  "  I  wish  for  the  day."     It  came  at  length,  and  my  hungry 
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horse  and  myself  turned  eastward,  with  no  road  to  guide  us. 
A  heavy  rainstorm  came  on,  in  which  I  reached  the  river,  and 
phinged  into  its  swollen  stream,  the  water  reaching  the  middle  of 
my  saddle-pads.  My  strong  horse  took  me  safely  across.  I  then 
road  si.x  miles  in  the  rain  before  finding  a  house,  and  almost  as 
wet  as  if  I  had  been  a  "day  and  a  night  in  the  deep."  If  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  intended  to  prevent  me  keeping 
my  appointment,  or  prevent  a  protracted  meeting  that  had  been 
appointed,  he  signally  failed.  The  Lord  kindly  delivered  me  out 
of  these  dangers,  and  during  the  year  after  the  consecration  of  the 
church,  we  enjoyed  a  precious  revival  of  religion,  and  fifty-two  per- 
sons were  gathered  into  the  church;  among  them  were  many  who 
continue  to  this  day.  Of  these  were  the  large  family  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Brookes,  now  of  Cleaverville.  Mr.  Brookes,  a  gardener  or 
florist,  from  London,  had  reached  Chicago  in  that  year,  coming  by 
land  from  Buft'alo,  with  his  own  wagons.  He  was  eight  weeks  com- 
ing from  Buifalo,  through  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana,  to  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Brooks,  an  English  Congregationalist,  had  heard  at  home  of 
American  revivals,  and  soon  her  hope  of  witnessing  one  was 
realized — one  in  which  her  husband  and  three  young  English- 
men of  their  family,  and  some  six  of  their  children,  were  brought 
into  our  church  on  profession  of  faith.  In  this  revival  1  was  aided 
by  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Gridley,  who  had  come  from  WiUiamstown, 
Massachusetts,  and  had  passed  down  to  Ottawa,  and  was  the  pas- 
tor of  that  church.  I  had  known  him  in  college,  and  Deacon 
Wright's  family  had  loved  him  as  their  pastor  at  home.  EI  is  la- 
bors with  us  were  greatly  blessed.  The  Rev.  William  Kirhy  was 
then  preaching  to  the -church  I  had  organized  at  Hadley,  Will 
County,  and,  with  Rev.  I.  W.  Prentiss,  aided  in  that  work  of 
grace. 

ECCLESIASTICAL    COUNCIL. 

The  first  ever  held  in  Northern  Illinois.  This  was  called  by 
the  Congregational  Church  at  DuPage,  called  Fountaindale,  and 
met  on  the  loth  of  June,  1834,  about  a  year  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  my  church  at  Chicago. 

It  met  at  Walker's  Grove,  now  Plainfield.  ,  On  assembling, 
there  were  present: 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Porter,  and  Major  DeLafayette  Wilcox,  U.S.A., 
from  Chicago. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Clark,  Deacon  E.  Clark,  Mr.  Henry  Goodrich,  Dr. 
Abbott,  Mr.  Dudley,  from  Fountaindale. 

Rev.  William  Kirby,  Deacon  Reuben  Beach,  John  Blackstone, 
Delegate,  Union  Church,  Blackstone's  Grove. 

Rev. Hazzard,  Jesse  A.  Clark,  Delegate,  Ottawa. 
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Deacon  James  Mather,  of  Plainfield. 

Rev.  R.  W.  CiiitUey,  Rev.  Nahum  Ciould,  pas.sing  to  fields  of 
labor  from  the  P'.ast. 

Nahum  (lould  was  chosen  Moderator.  Jeremiah  Porter  was 
chosen  Clerk. 

The  (luestion  on  which  the  Council  was  called,  was  "  Is  it  ad- 
visable to  change  our  form  of  government,  so  as  to  make  them 
uniformly  Congregational  ?  " 

After  a  protracted  and  kind  discussion,  it  was — 

Rcsi>/7r(i.  u/ianinioNs/y,  That  this  Convention  deem  it  inexpe- 
dient to  make  any  decision  concerning  the  mode  of  church  gov- 
ernment, and  each  church  in  our  bounds  be  left  to  make  its 
own  choice  of  form. 

PRKSBVTERV    OF    OTTAWA    FORMED. 

In  November,  1834,  the  churches  of  Northern  Illinois  that  had 
joined  the  Sangamon  Presbytery,  were  set  off  by  that  body  as  a 
new  one,  and  called  it  the  Presbytery  of  Ottawa,  as  that  was  a 
central  church.  It  embraced  the  three  counties — Cook,  LaSalle, 
and  Putnam.  In  tliese  counties  were  now  eleven  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  churches,  and  eight  ministers.  Oxxx  church 
united  with  that  Presbytery  at  that  session.  It  pleased  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  myself  its  first  Delegate  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, to  meet,  the  following  spring,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Never  before  had  Northern  Illinois  been  rei)resented  in  that  body. 

AN   IXCIOENT  OF  THAT   FIRST  MEETI.NG  OF  OTTAWA  PRESIiVTERY. 

Colonel  P»enjamin  F.  Mooers,  then  of  Ottawa,  now  of  (^reen 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  long  one  of  my  parishioners,  recently  told  me 
how  he  had  often  amused  his  friends  by  telling  them  of  this  fact 
of  our  attending  that  meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  Riding  over 
the  prairie  with  my  dear  brother,  Rev.  N.  C.  Clark,  not  far  from 
Ottawa,  seeing  a  prairie-wolf  before  our  horses,  and  he  under- 
standing them  as  I  did  not,  rode  up  to  the  wolf,  screaming,  and 
jumi)ed  from  his  horse.  The  alarmed  wolf  turned  on  his  back, 
and  lay  confounded,  till  Brother  Clark  killed  him  with  his  riding- 
whip.  We  carried  the  trophy  of  victory  directly  to  Colonel 
Mooers'  door,  ^e  had  often  entertained  his  friends  with  this 
account  of  the  early  missionaries  of  Illinois,  who  could  frighten 
wolves  to  death!  But  this  honor  all  belonged  to  Mr.  Clark,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  yet  this  reminds  me  of  another  unmerited 
honor  given  me.  Mr.  Robt.  Stuart,  of  Mackinac,  (in  whose  house 
I  first  saw,  in  1831,  her  who  is  now  my  wife),  called  my  attention 
to  an  article  in  a  Cincinnati  Roman  Catholic  paper,  occasioned  by 
a  published  account,  by  myself,  of  a  deep  work  of  religious  interest 
among  the  troops  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  1832.     In  it  the  Avriter 
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says:  "Here  we  see  the  grinning  teeth,  and  bristhng  mane  of  this 
Presbyterian  wolf,  as  he  prickles  up  his  predestinating  ears." 
Can  you  wonder  that  wohes  were  afraid  of  such  a  missionary? 
Equall}'  undeserved  is  the  following,  found  in  a  monthly  (Catho- 
lic), published  in  this  City  a  few  years  since,  which  a  friend  was 
amused  to  find,  after  a  glowing  account  of  Catholic  institutions 
here.  It  exclaims,  with  admiration,  "And  all  this  since  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Porter  prayed  at  midnight  on  his  knees,  in  the  streets 
of  Chicago,  before  the  little  Catholic  chapel,  built  in  1833,  'that 
nothing  good  should  ever  come  out  of  it.' "  Certainly,  if  I  ever 
])rayed  at  midnight  before  that  chapel,  or  any  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  since  built  in  this  City,  it  was  that  no  an/ 
should  come  from  them.  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  that  they  who  teach,  and  they  who  worship,  in 
those  churches  would  receive  the  whole  truth,  and  be  true  fol- 
lowers of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  on  my  way  to  visit  my  parents,  in  Mass- 
achusetts, for  the  first  time  in  four  and  a-half  years,  I  attended 
the  General  Assembly,  and  there  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Rev.  Albert  liarnes,  whose  trial  commenced  in  that  body 
then,  and  resulted  two  years  after  in  the  sundering  of  that  body, 
and  the  forming  of  the  Old  and  New  School  General  Assemblies. 
On  my  way  north,  by  stage,  from  Pittsburgh,  I  came  to  Erie,  and 
thence  to  Buffalo,  and  Rochester;  there  I  was  married  to  Miss 
Eliza  Chappel,  who  had  left  Chicago  some  weeks  before,  having 
left  her  school  to  recover  her  health.  After  a  short  visit  to  my 
nati\e  place,  and  Andover,  and  Boston,  and  New  York,  with  my 
wife,  and  making  efforts  to  secure  a  pastor  for  my  Chicagp ^church, 
thinking,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  it  ought  to  have  the  best 
minister  in  the  land,  I  returned  to  Chicago,  without  success  in 
finding  a  minister.  I  applied  first  to  Edward  Humphrey,  now 
Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  of  Kentucky,  -an  older  brother  of  the 
present  pastor  of  the  same  church — meeting  him  at  my  father's, 
but  he  had  already  plans  that  retained  him  in  Kentucky. 
After  returning  to  Chicago,  I  wrote  to  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  of  Al- 
bany, New  York,  showing  our  need,  but  he  was  not  sufhciently 
impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  the  infant  City  to  ac- 
cept our  call. 

Although  not  succeeding  in  getting  a  successor,  I  felt  it  my 
duty,  in  the  fall  of  1835,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Main  Street 
Church,  Peoria,  tendered  me  by  my  friend,  Moses  Pettengill.  and 
his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Enoch  Cross,  two  of  a  session  that,  after- 
wards, while  I  was  their  pastor,  h.ad  in  their  number  Joshua  and 
Aaron — Deacons  Aaron  Russell,  following  me  from  Chicago,  and 
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Joshua  Aiken  being  then  at  Peoria.  Such  a  session — as  Moses, 
and  Aaron,  and  Joshua,  and  Enoch,  and  Jeremiah  as  Moderator 
— sliould  have  had  great  power  in  that  City  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  many  generations.  Moses  remains  to  this  day  a  pillar 
in  the  church  in  the  same  city. 

My  church,  after  the  close  of  my  labors  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  nine  members,  had  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  with  the  prospect  of  much  temporal  ])rosperity. 
In  view  of  this,  it  had,  December  29th,  1834,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

"That  we  will  relieve  the  American  Home  Missionary  from 
further  contributions  for  support  of  our  pastor.  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Porter,  from  the  ist  of  June  last;  and,  while  we  deeply  feel  our 
obligations  for  past  assistance,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  raise  for  him  a  competent  support;  and,  to  return,  in  due 
time,  to  its  treasury,  more  than  we  have  received  from  it."' 

Only  one  year  trom  its  organization  did  the  church  receive  aid 
from  that  society,  and  a  single  member  of  that  earliest  congrega- 
tion has  left,  by  will,  to  it,  ten  thousand  dollars-— the  late  Flavel 
Mosely. 

The  church  corresponded  with  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Syracuse, 
and  others,  in  vain,  for  two  and  a-half  years,  before  securing  a 
pastor.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  informed  me 
that  he  had  such  a  call,  and  that  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  re- 
ceiving a  like  invitation,  taking  the  letter  to  Judge  Williams,  of 
his  church,  said,  "  I  "ve  got  a  letter  from  some  place  out  West, 
called  Chickago,  asking  me  to  come  their  and  preach.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  it  is?"  Learning  it  was  in  a  great  swamp  west  of 
Lake  Michigan,  he  concluded  it  was  best  to  remain  on  the  Con- 
necticut. Dr.  Deric  Lansing,  of  Auburn,  once  visited  the  place, 
and  rejoiced  us  by  his  eloquent  sermons,  but  chose  to  remain  in 
New  York.  At  length,  in  1838,  the  Rev.  John  Blatchford.  father 
of  E.  W.  Blatchford,  now  one  of  your  most  esteemed  and  success- 
ful Christian  merchants,  traveling  from  New  York  to  Central  Illi- 
nois, was  providentially  detained  here,  and  was  called,  and 
became  their  happy  and  blessed  pastor. 

FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  CHICAGO. 

In  the  first  week  of  July,  1833,  Dr.  John  T.  Temple,  and  wife, 
and  four  children,  arrived  from  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  con- 
tract from  the  Ciovernment  to  transport  the  mail  from  Chicago  to 
Fort  Howard,  Green  Bay.  He  was  an  intelligent  physician,  and 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His  wife  was  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Stoughton,  of  Philadelphia,  a  distinguished  minister  of  that 
church.    They  were  happily  disappointed  to  find  regular  religious 
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services  at  Chicago,  as  they  had  heard  there  were  none  of  any 
denomination.  Dr.  Temple,  supposing  there  was  no  minister  at 
Chicago,  had  apphed  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  one, 
and  the  week  after  his  arrival.  Dr.  Temple  informed  me  that  a 
missionary'  had  been  commissioned  for  Chicago.  Until  his 
arrival,  Dr.  Temple  and  family  attended  our  services  in  Fort 
Dearborn.  Thinking  it  best  that  we  should  at  once  start  out  as 
separate  churches,  Dr.  Temple  started  a  subscription  for  a  build- 
ing, having  the  double  purpose  of  school-house  and  place  of  v.-or- 
ship.  He  started  the  subscription  with  one  hundred  dollars.  In 
a  few  weeks  it  was  built,  on  the  corner  lot  on  Franklin  Street, 
near  South  Water  Street.  On  the  same  the  Dr.  built  his  own 
dwelling.  The  building  was  two-storys,  the  upper  for  a  school, 
and  the  lower  for  meetings.  On  the  i8th  of  August,  1833,  their 
minister  arrived — the  Rev.  Allen  B.  Freeman,  just  from  the  Ham- 
ilton Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  having  in  the  East  a  father 
and  brothers  Baptist  ministers.  He  brought  with  him  a  young 
and  devoted  wife,  ardently  attached,  like  him,  to  their  spiritual 
work.  The  first  Sabl^ath  after  Mr.  Freeman's  arrival  was  my 
monthly  appointment  at  Blackstone's  Grove,  twenty-eight  miles 
south  of  tOA\'n,  and  I  was  glad  Brother  P'reeman  could  preach  to 
my  usual  congregation  at  home  in  my  absence.  From  the  first 
we  labored  cordially  together,  he,  as  well  as  myself,  preaching  one 
Sabbath  each  month  in  the  countrj'.  Our  two  congregations, 
uniting,  heard  the  one  remaining  in  town,  until  our  own  church 
was  dedicated  in  the  January  following.  So  we  helped  each 
other,  and  labored  cordially  together,  until  it  was  written,  "One 
was  taken  and  the  other  left."  His  life  in  the  ministry  was,  as  we 
measure  years,  very  brief;  it  was  long,  in  view  of  the  foundations 
laid  here  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  At  his  death,  in  De- 
cember, 1834,  I  bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  a 
brother,  in  sympathy  with  his  wife,  and  afflicted  church. 

By-  request  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  the  church,  I  ]:)reached  his 
funeral  sermon  in  our  church,  as  it  was  twice  as  large  as  his. 
and  all  wished  to  honor  the  faithful  pastor,  who  had  so  early  fin- 
ished his  work.  So  large  an  audience  for  Christian  worship  had 
never  been  gathered  in  Chicago  before.  Four  ministers  took 
part  in  the  services — Rev.  J.  W.  Hallam,  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
Rev.  John  Mitchell,  of  the  Methodist;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ambrose, 
of  the  Baptist,  who  was  laboring  with  one  of  the  churches  that 
Brother  Freeman  had  formed  in  the  country.  All  wished  to 
honor  one  whose  work  was  so  early  and  so  well  done.  The  ser- 
mon was  soon  pubhshed  in  Philadelphia,  with  extracts  from  Mr. 
Freeman's  journals,  and  circulated  widely,  as  a  memorial  of  him. 
Among  the  facts  in  that  obituary  were  these: 
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On  the  19th  of  October,  1833,  Mr.  Freeman  formed  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Chicago,  of  eighteeii  members.  The  same 
month,  he  organized  the  church  forty  miles  from  town,  of  twelve 
members.  Between  his  church  in  town  and  those  in  the  country, 
he  divided  his  time,  until  a  brother  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Am- 
brose, came  to  take  charge  of  the  latter.  At  his  death,  his  home 
church  numbered  forfy.  His  last  labors,  which  brought  on  his 
fatal  sickness,  were  in  connection  with  his  forming  a  fifth  church. 
It  was  at  Long  drove,  on  the  Fox  River,  fifty  miles  west  of  Chi- 
cago. He  had  greatly  enjoyed  looking  up  the  scattered  Christians 
that  had  come  into  the  State  during  his  short  residence  here, 
but  this  last  proved  a  fatal  labor;  returning,  his  horse  was  taken 
sick  about  eighteen  miles  from  town.  For  two  nights,  the  merci- 
fiil  man  watched  with  the  suffering  animal,  and  then,  weighed  down 
by  his  death,  and  over-exertion,  walked  home.  He  was  soon 
seized  with  typhoid  fever,  and  in  ten  days  yielded  up  his  spirit  in 
death.  Delightfully  did  he  exemplify  the  power  of  faith  in  Christ 
to  sustain  one  in  leaving  all  that  is  dear  to  him  on  earth,  and  so 
fell  asleep. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Mitchell,  who  had  that  year  succeeded  Father 
Walker  in  the  Methodist  Church,  said  to  me,  "I  never  saw  the 
Christian  and  philosopher  more  happily  exhibited  in  union, 
than  in  our  deceased  Brother,  in  that  last  sickness."  It  was  my 
privilege  to  sit  at  his  bedside,  with  Mrs.  Freeman  and  tlie  beloved 
Mrs.  J.  Wright,  of  my  church — "It  was  quite  on  the  verge  of 
heaven."  "Tell  my  father,"  said  he  to  n]e,  that  night,  "that  I  die 
with  my  harness  on."  His  wife  was  calm,  confiding,  resigned  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  he  triumphant  in  the  Lord,  his  rock. 

Among  the  first  baptisms  in  Chicago,  by  immersion,  was  the 
wife  of  Dr.  J-  T.  Temple.  The  citizens  gathered  by  the  side  of 
the  river  (then  running  south  near  a  half  mile),  in  front  of  what 
is  now  Michigan  Avenue.  Mrs.  Temple  came  down  to  the  beach 
in  a  stage-coach,  (other  candidates  riding  with  her),  tTie  first  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  Chicago.  Brother  Freeman  pleasantly 
alluded  to  the  baptism  of  the  Treasurer  of  Candace,  Queen  of  the 
Ethiopians,  to  whom  Philip  was  sent,  as  he  was  prayerfully  read- 
ing in  his  chariot,  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  PhiHp  found 
true  faith  in  Christ  in  this  noble  student  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
also,  a  desire  to  be  baptized,  when  they  came  to  a  certain  water, 
"He  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still,  and  they  went  down 
both  of  them  into  the  water,  and  Philip  baptized  him."  This 
first  baptism  in  the  waters  of  our  noble  lake  was  joyfully  re- 
membered, rf 

The  church,  during  Mr.  Freeman's  ministry,  had  been  peculiarly 
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afflicted  by  deaths,  as  well  as  greatly  strengthened  by  additions. 
Its  only  deacon — Mr.  Harmon,  brother  of  Dr.  Harmon,  still  re- 
siding here — had  died.  Mr.  Alden,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, who  had  come  here  as  a  classical  teacher  in  Dr.  Temple's 
school-house,  died  of  the  same  fever  as  their  pastor,  in  the  same 
month,  and  Mrs.  Ambrose,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ambrose.  By 
death  and  removals  to  churches  in  the  country,  the  Chicago  Bap- 
tist Church  was  reduced  to  twenty  members.  But  the  two 
brothers,  Dr.  John  T.  and  Peter  Temple,  and  Mr.  Abel  Carpenter 
■ — brother  of  "Philo,  of  my  church— did  not  despair,  though  cast 
down,  and  soon  secured  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  Hin- 
ton,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  brother  of  the  distinguished  John 
Howard  Hinton,  of  London.  Mrs.  Withe,  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Temple,  had  come  to  Dr.  Temple's  family,  with  her  only  daughter, 
from  Philadelphia.  They  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  they  were  members. 

My  friend,  Mr.  P.  F.  W.  Peck,  educated  a  Baptist,  in  Rhode 
Island,  was  naturally  drawn  towards  Dr.  Temple's  family,  and  in 
affliction,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother  at  home,  sought 
sympathy  among  Christians,  and  Miss  Wythe  became  his  wife. 
Mr.  Peck,  and  wife,  and  Madame  Wythe  are  here  this  evening, 
Avith  their  sons.  You  know  their  magnificent  home  in  Michigan 
Terrace.  They  survive  to  rejoice  with  us  in  the  wonderful  growth 
of  our  City,  and  in  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  their  birth,  their 
education,  and  their  choice.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Tem- 
ple,— the  wife  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  T.  Hoyne — 
though  a  child  at  the  time,  is  now  here,  and  doubtless  remembers 
her  mother's  baptism,  and  those  infant  days  of  our  City.  -  She 
was  one  of  the  earlier  pupils  of  Miss  Chappel. 

RISE  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IS  CHICAGO. 

It  was  about  a  year  and  a-half  after  my  labors  began  in  town, 
before  the  place  was  visited  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Kinzie,  having  returned  from  his  Indian  agency,  at  Port  Win- 
nebago, to  look  after  the  town  he  had  laid  out  on  his  estate,  had 
wished  for  Episcopal  services.  We  had  formed  with  them  a  very 
pleasant  acquaintance.  About  the  loth  of  October,  1834,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dyer,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  arrived  in  this  town. 
Having  passed  a  pleasant  evening  with  him,  and  his  Episcopal 
friends,  I  invited  him  to  occupy  my  pulpit  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath. He  consented  to  do  so,  and  on  the  12th,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  the  first  sermon  preached  in  connection  Avith 
the  Episcopal  services,  was  delivered  in  my  church,  near  Take 
Street.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kinzie,  Mrs.  Helm,  her  sister-in-law,  and 
Miss  E.  Chappel,  distributed  the  prayer-books  to  the  congrega- 
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tion.  The  sermon  was  excellent — in  the  morning  from  the 
words,  (Matt,  .xviii:  3),  "Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;" 
another  in  the  afternoon,  from  Isaiah  xl  :  8,  "  The  grass  wither- 
eth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand 
forever."  After  the  second  service,  Mr.  Dyer  administered 
the  sacrament,  the  congregation  remaining  to  witness  the 
feast.  Myself  and  many  of  my  church  partook  of  the  em- 
blems, with  our  Episcopal  friends.  Only  four  of  that  church 
communed  on  that  occasion — three  ladies,  of  Mr.  Kinzie's  fam- 
ily, and  one  gentleman  only.  Including  my  church,  about  thirty 
received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dyer.  Mr. 
Dyer  and  his  friends  came  and  heard  me  preach  at  an  evening 
service  the  same  day.  It  was  my  constant  custom  to  preach 
three  times  each  Sabbath. 

There  was  then  but  one  Episcopal  rector  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Dyer  passed  on,  thinking  to  hnd  his  field  in  Peoria  or 
(jalena;  he  subsequently  went  to  Fort  Snelling,  at  St.  Peters,  as 
Chaplain,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Rev.  J-  W.  Hallam  and  wife,  in  company  with  E.  K.  Hub- 
bard, and  wife,  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Dyer,  were  on  their  way  from 
Connecticut  to  Chicago.  The  following  Sabbath,  Mr.  Hallam 
commenced  his  ministry  in  Chicago,  preaching  in  the  Baptist 
house  of  worship,  Mr.  Freeman  being  absent  in  the  country,  as 
usual,  once  a  month.  It  was  October  19,  1834.  St.  James', 
the  first  Episcopal  Church,  was  then  in  building  near  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Kinzie,  on  the  North  Side.  On  the 
3d  of  November,  the  same  year,  a  third  Episcopal  minister 
reached  Chicago,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  ofticiated 
very  acceptably  in  my  church.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
excellent  spirit,  then  on  his  way  to  Galena.  St.  James'  Church 
was  soon  after  consecrated,  and  Mr.  Hallam  had  gathered  a 
pleasant  and  increasing  congregation  and  church  when  I  left 
Chicago,  about  a  year  after  his  coming.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Hubbard  united  with  my  congregation. 

THE  METHODIST  SOCIETY. 

A  nucleus  of  this  existed,  before  my  arrival,  in  1833.  The 
house  of  Colonel  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  then  Clerk  of  the  County 
Court,  was  the  home  of  the  earlier  preachers  when  in  town,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  being  a  member  and  ornament  of  the  church,  and  a 
friend  to  all,  especially  those  having  a  Christian  spirit;  so  I  always 
found  her.  In  the  absence  of  Father  Walker,  it  was  my  mourn- 
ful privilege  to  visit  and  condole  with  her  on  the  death  of  her 
brother,  Hon.  Mr.  Buckner,  member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana, 
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who,  with  his  wife,  and  three  servants,  were  suddenly  cut  off  by 
•cholera.  With  calm.  Christian  resignation  she  bore  the  terrible 
blow.  After  the  death  of  this  noble  woman,  Colonel  Hamilton 
married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Henry  Hubbard,  and  with  her  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  first  house  of  worship  of  the  Methodists  was  a  small 
framed  building,  erected  near  Colonel  Hamilton's,  on  the  North 
Side,  and  was  used  as  a  school-house  by  Mr.  John  Watkins,  one 
of  the  earliest  male  teachers.  His  sympathies  were  with  the 
Methodists.  The  immediate  successor  of  Father  Walker,  and 
first  Methodist  minister  residing  in  this  City,  was  Rev.  John  T. 
Mitchell,  a  young  man  of  strong  mind,  and  devoted  piety,  a  grad- 
uate (I  think),  of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  which  College  had 
just  begun  to  bring  power  from  the  mine  of  intellect  in  our  State, 
and  stamp  it  for  useful  circulation.  One  of  its  sons  it  soon  after 
sent  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  City,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Patterson,  who  has  now  been  its  esteemed  pastor  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

CATHOLIC    CHURCH. 

Colonel  J.  Baptiste  l>eaubien,  post-trader  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  had  his  dwelling  and  store  just  south  of  Fort  Dearborn, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river;  he  and  his  family,  and  his  nephew, 
ISIark  Beaubien  and  family,  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  were  Cath- 
olics. These,  with  their  dependents,  made  efforts,  early  after  my 
going  to  Chicago,  to  build  a  chapel  for  their  services.  In  August, 
1833,  a  frame  for  a  chapel  was  erected,  a  little  distance  south 
ot  Colonel  Beaubien's;  it  was  enclosed  and  used  for  worship  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  same  building  now  stands,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Madison  Street,  near  Wabash  Ave. 
It  contrasts  wonderfully  now  with  the  immense  churches  of  brick 
and  stone,  which  that  Church  has  since  erected  in  each  quarter 
of  the  City.  The  first  priest  residing  here  was  Father  StOy,  with 
whom  I  had  some  friendly  interviews  in  my  study,  which  I  had  built 
near  my  boarding-house,  on  the  lot  corner  of  Lake  and  LaSqlle 
Streets,  on  which  the  Marine  Bank  now  stands — a  canal  lot  not  in 
market  then,  but  then  valued  at  $200,  and  now  worth  $95,000. 
StCry  presented  me  a  little  book,  entided  a  "  Papist  Represented 
and  Misrepresented,''  which  I  still  retain  as  a  memento  of  those 
infant  days  of  our  churches.  When  I  was  called  to  sympathize 
with  Mrs.  Hamilton,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Buckner, 
I  found  the  priest  had  preceded  me  in  attempts  to  comfort  the 
mourner. 

St.  James',  the  Episcopal  Church,  built  by  Mr.  Kinzie  and  his 
friends,  was  the  only  one  built  for  permanency;  that  only  was  of 
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brick,  and  was  graced  with  a  tower,  the  others  framed.  Saint 
fames'  stilt  stands,  a  monument  of  the  zeal  and  energy  of  youthful 
Chicago. 

THE  DiVELMNGS  AND  BUSINESS  PLACES  OF  1 833. 

The  stores  were  all  on  South  Water  Street,  except  Beaubien's 
trading-post  on  the  bank,  just  south  of  the  Fort,  now  Michigan 
Avenue.  The  first  store  west  of  the  Reservation,  was  a  log  one 
of  John  Wright's,  by  a  bridge  over  a  slough,  corner  of  State  and 
South  Water  Streets.  There  Miss  Chappel  opened  her  school  for 
children  of  the  Fort  and  town,  when  Mr.  AVright  vacated  it  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  framed  store,  in  the  autumn  of  1833. 
One-story  log  groceries,  provision,  and  li(]uor  stores  lined  South 
Water  Street  to  Newberry  &  Dole's  forwarding  and  commission 
store — this  vvas  the  large  warehouse;  south  of  that,  on  Water 
Street,  was  the  dwelling  (log),  of  Mr.  John  K.  Boyer,  who,  with  his 
family,  from  Pennsylvania,  arrived  in  Chicago  a  few  months  after 
my  coming.  Mulford,  a  jeweler,  had  near  that  house  a  store. 
The  second  framed  store  of  the  town  was  that  of  P.  F.  W.  Peck, 
(two  story),  corner  of  South  Water  and  ],aSalle  Streets;  south  of 
it  was  the  drug-store  of  Philo  Carpenter.  All  these  had  been 
built  within  the  year,  and  after  the  war.  Below  Mr.  Carpenter's 
was  the  log  ]:)Ost-office,  kept  by  Mr.  J.  S.  C.  Hogan,  who  had  come 
to  Chicago  from  Mackinac.  Nearer  the  Point,  was  the  Sauganash 
Hotel,  kept  by  Mark  Beaubien.  Over  the  bridge,  was  the  other 
tavern,  kept  by  W.  W.  Wattles.  There  1  took  my  first  dinner  in 
Chicago,  and  on  that  day  met  my  friend  Mr.  Wright,  to  my  great 
joy.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  on  what  is  now  the  corner 
of  Canal  and  Madison  Streets,  stood  the  neat  log-cottage  of  Mr, 
Charles  Taylor.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  sister  of  Cieneral  Orlando  B. 
W^ilcox,  born  in  Detroit,  and  then  a  lad  sometimes  in  our  Sunday- 
school.  Mr.  Craves  was  then  building  a  two-story  dwelling,  near 
the  corner  of  State  and  Lake  Streets.  If  my  memory  is  right,  Dr. 
J.  T.  Temple  put  up  next  his  two-story  dwelling  on  PVanklin 
Street,  just  across  the  corner  from  the  Post-Office.  Mr.  Carpea- 
ter,  at  the  same  time,  was  building  7vay  out  on  the  prairie^  on  La- 
Salle  Street,  two  blocks  from  Lake  Street.  In  that  house,  after  his 
marriage,  I  found  a  pleasant  boarding-place. 

In  1833,  the  lawyers  in  Chicago  were  Colonel  R.  J.  Hamilton 
and  R.  E.  Heacock,  the  latter  lived  on  his  form,  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  river,  four  miles  from  town.  During  that,  or  the 
year  1834,  there  came  and  settled  in  town,  Alexander  N.  Fullerton, 
Grant  Coodrich,  Hans  Crocker,  and  Thomas  Wright,  Colonel 
Owen,  and  Colonel  Taylor. 

The  physicians  in  1833,  were  Dr.  Maxwell,  Surgeon  LT.  S.  A.^ 
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in  the  Fort,  Dr.  Harmon,  Dr.  J.  T.  Temple,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Clark, 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Hubbard.  In  the  following  year,  came 
a  brother  of  Dr.  Temple,  Dr.  Peter  Temple;  Dr.  Josiah  Good- 
hue, son  of  Dr.  Goodhue,  first  President  of  the  Berkshire  County- 
Medical  College,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Egan,  from  Ire- 
land ;  and  Dr.  Kimberly,  of  Troy,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  MEN  IN    1833. 

Besides  those  whose  houses  and  places  I  have  mentioned,  were 
conspicuous  Mr.  John  H.  Kinzie,  Mr.  G.  S.  Hubbard,  George  W. 
Snow,  Joseph  Meeker,  and  his  uncle,  Jeremiah  Price,  Mr.  Pierson, 
Robert  Kinzie,  and  Major  Handy,  who  came  with  Dr.  Temple, 
Mr.  John  Calhoun,  who  published  the  first  newspaper  (and  only 
"  -  a  time)  in  this  place,  and  has  now  just  passed  from  time.  The 
brothers  Morrison,  in  1834,  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
great  fortunes.  George  and  Charles  Chapman,  Mr.  Henry  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Haddock,  Mr.  Botsford,  George  Davi.s,  Charles  Cleaver, 
and  the  sons  of  the  venerable  Mark  Noble,  came  in  the  infancy 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wm.  Jones,  and  brothers,  and  Dr.  John  Fos- 
ter, who  was  drawn  hither  by  the  fact  that  a  brother  of  "his,  killed 
by  a  soldier,  at  Green  Bay,  had  purchased  land  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Walter  Newberry  was  here,  investing  in  lands;  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Mr. 
P.  Carpenter,  and  Mr  Clybourn  had  each  pre-empted  quarter- 
sections  of  land,  on  which  the  City  is  now  built,  and  had  I  fol- 
lowed their  advice,  I  should  have  done  the  same,  and  then  could 
not  have  sung — 

"  No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess ; 
No  cottage  in  the  wilderness." 

Mr.  Caton — now  Judge  Caton — was  a  young  man,  studying 
law,  in  whom  we  felt  a  great  interest.  Mr.  Clybourn's  quarter  was 
on  the  North  Branch,  through  which  Clybourn  Avenue,  named 
for  him,  probably  passes. 

INDIAN  COUNCIL. 

By  proclamation,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
called  a  Council  of  the  Indians  who  had  lived  in  Illinois  and  the 
Territory  of  Michigan— now  State  of  Wisconsin— to  be  held  in 
Chicago,  on  the  loih  of  September,  1833.  On  that  day,  In- 
dians began  to  pour,  in  by  thousands,  traders  by  scores,  and 
hangers-on  by  hundreds.  'Phe  Governor  of  Michigan,  G.  B.  Por- 
ter, and  others,  composed  our  Government  Councilors.  The 
house  for  the  business  of  the  Council  was  on  a  little  elevation  of 
'and,  a  short  distance  from  the  dwellings  of  Colonel  Hamilton, 
'tid  Mr.  Kinzie.  The  Council  being  assembled,  Governor  Porter 
'"^otested  that  our  Government  was  only  seeking  the  highest  good 
''■'he  Indians,  eloquently  plead  with  them  to  sell  all  their  land  on 
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this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  To  which  argument  they  rephed, 
"  We  are  satisfied  as  we  now  are,  and  have  no  wish  to  sell  our 
land."  This  was  the  17th  of  September.  Ihey  were  requested 
to  think  the  matter  over,  and  give  their  answer  to-morrow,  to 
which  they  coolly  replied,  "We  shall  dance  to-morrow."  This 
they  did,  emphatically,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  crowd. 
Almost  fifty  painted  sa\ages  on  horseback,  followed  some  thirty 
naked  Indians  through  town,  as  these  danced,  and  whooped,  and 
shouted  from  the  Fort  down  South  Water  Street.  This  was  a 
"  begging  dance  ; "  they  stopped  before  each  door,  to  receive 
bread,  tobacco,  or  whiskey.  Stopping  under  my  window,  in  Mr. 
Perk'.';  store,  I  gave  what  I  had — crackers,  ardently  wishing  I 
could  give  them  the  bread  of  life.  They  appeared  in  their  naked 
grimaces  like  the  very  incarnation  of  evil.  It  was  not  till  the 
24th  that  they  could  be  brought  together  again  in  Council.  Then 
in  great  crowds  they  lay  or  sat  around  the  Council-house,  in  every 
variety  of  Indian  costume,  from  the  most  tawdry  to  almost  abso- 
lute nakedness,  or  the  filthy,  ragged  blanket,  many  mounted  on 
horseback,  furiously  riding  outside  the  prostrate  crowd.  Day 
after  day  they  refused  to  treat  on  the  terms  proposed;  but,  urged 
by  Indian  agents,  and  traders,  at  length  one  chief  after  another 
yielded,  until,  on  the  25ih  uf  the  month,  they  all  had  signed  the 
treaty  to  leave  Illinois,  and  the  territory  above  it,  this  side  the 
Great  River.  It  was  thought  a  very  liberal  treaty  on  the  part  of 
our  Ciovernment;  for  four  millions  of  acres  of  land,  they  were  to 
receive  five  millions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  were  to  be 
removed  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States;  schools  to  be 
established,  and  sustained ;  farmers  and  mechanics  to  be  supported 
among  them.  For  these  and  schools,  $1,000,000  was  promised 
them,  this  to  be  paid  in  annuities.  $200,000  in  specie  was  given 
them  to  pay  their  outstanding  debts  to  Indian  traders.  Mr. 
Robert  Stuart,  of  Mackinac,  and  one  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, being  here  with  the  Commissioners,  secured  $20,000  for 
that  Company.  As  I  was  riding  with  Mr.  Stuart,  after  the  treaty, 
over  the  level  prairie  on  which  your  City  is  now  built,  and  plan- 
ning for  the  future  good  of  its  population,  an  athletic  Indian 
tried  his  own  swiftness  of  foot  with  our  strong  carriage-horses,  and 
out-trotted  them,  to  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  myself. 

On  the  3d  of  October, -the  first  annuity  to  these  Indians  was 
begun  to  be  paid.     It  was  $93,000  in  goods.     The  payment  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  until  all  had  been  given  out,  then  followed  th' 
payment  of  $56,000  in   silver  halfdollars.      Traders   had   the 
shanties  built  on  each  side  of  South  Water  Street,  and  the  sc 
tered  silver  soon  found  its  way  to  their  money  tills.     Of  the  r 
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chants,  my  friend  Peck,  and  the  members  of  my  church  almost 
alone,  withstood  the  temptation  to  trade  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the 
payment,  against  our  remonstrance,  continued  on  that  day.  The 
money  and  goods  were  paid  to  heads  of  families,  according  to 
the  number  of  each  household.  The  portion  of  some  heads  of 
families  was  four  hundred  half-dollars,  this  was  thrown  into  the 
corner  of  their  dirty  blankets,  and  carried  off  in  triumph.  The 
scene  during  the  payment  was  full  of  excitement,  occasionally  of 
horror.  Thousands  of  human  beings — some  sitting,  some  stand- 
ing, others  lying  on  the  grass  in  all  imaginable  positions,  some 
riding,  some  fighting,  and  one  bleeding  to  death,  the  main  artery 
of  his  arm  being  cut  off,  while  his  murderer  stood  a  prisoner,  strug- 
gling in  the  arms  of  a  female  avenger  of  blood,  on  that  sacred 
day !  Christians  deplored  that  desecration  of  that  Sabbath,  yet 
could  do  little  to  prevent  it.  They  did  retire  to  the  house  of 
worship,  and  prayed  for  those  who  feared  not  God  nor  regarded 
man.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  while  the  specie  payment 
was  going  on,  and  such  appalling  scenes  were  witnessed  in  our 
streets,  1  preached  to  the  little  circle  that  reverenced  the  Lord's 
day,  from  the  words,  "And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,  and  when  he  had  said 
this  he  fell  asleep."  One  of  the  many  Indians  that  gazed  upon 
our  assembly,  stood  in  the  door  and  played  his  jew's-harp,  not 
conscious  that  he  was  disturbing  our  worship.  In  the  evening  of 
that  dark  Sunday,  the  cry  of  the  whining,  drunken  savage,  inter- 
mingled with  wild  shouts,  and  whoops,  and  yells,  w-ere  heard  con- 
tinually. Mr.  Freeman's  first  services  in  his  new  house  for  wor- 
ship were  on  Sunday  after  the  payment.  Many  Indians  looked 
in  at  the  windows  and  doors,  curious  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  such  a  gathering. 

PROVIDENTIAL  INTERFERENCE. 

The  traders  had  ordered  quantities  of  whiskey,  expecting  a 
golden  harvest  at  this  payment.  One  had  fifteen  barrels  on  the 
way.  Happily  for  the  Indians,  though  they  may  not  have  thought 
so  at  the  time,  a  strong  south  wind  prevailed  for  sixteen  days, 
while  the  Indians  were  here,  so  that  not  a  single  vessel  could 
come  up  the  lake;  there  Avas  but  little  previously  on  hand,  and 
the  vessels  freighted  with  the  poison  were  anxiously  looked  for. 
Temperance  men,  philanthropists,  and  Christians  rejoiced  that 
the  fire-w^ater  did  not  come.  In  consequence  of  this  Divine  pro- 
tection of  the  Indians,  they  went  from  the  payment  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  It  was  thought  they  took  away  $30,000  in  silver, 
which  would  have  been  wasted  for  whiskey,  had  not  the  strong 
wind  kept  it  back.     When  the  payment  was  oyer,  a  driving  rain 
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sent  the  Indians  to  the  AuxPlaines  woods  for  shelter,  and  sobered 
bv  abstinence,  and  rich  in  their  cash,  they  were  wise  enough  to 
keep  awav  from  the  town  after  the  poison  came,  to  the  grief  of 
the  traders,  and  the  joy  of  those  who  soiiglit  their  highest  good. 

EARLIKST  SCHOOLS. 

A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  are  said  to  have  taught  a  school  in  the 
log  school-house,  in  1 831  -of  it  1  know  nothing  more.  Mr.  John 
Watkins  taught  a  school  on  the  North  Side,  in  a  house  near  Col. 
Hamilton's;  he  taught  in  that  neighborhood  two  or  three  years. 
Miss  Eliza  (Miappel  had  been  induced,  by  Robert'Stuart,  of  Mack- 
inac, to  come  to, his  family  from  Rochester,  New  York,  in  the 
summer  of  183 1,  to  teach  his  children.  After  two  years,  she  came 
to  Chicago,  and  was  in  the  femily  of  Major  Wilcox,  at  the  time 
of  the  payment  and  treaty,  in  1833.  Mr.  Stuart,  detained  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  by  the  prevailing  south  wind,  interested  him- 
self in  starting  a  school  for  the  children  in  the  Fort  and  village. 
His  friend,  Miss  Chappel,  had  wished  to  teach.  Mr.  Stuart  met 
several  officers  who  had  children,  and  citizens,  and  proposed  her 
as  teaclier,  testifying  to  her  great  success  at  Mackinac.  Much 
interest  was  awakened,  a  committee  wao  appointed,  and  reported 
that  sixty  seven  dollars  had  been  subscribed  to  sustain  the  school, 
and  twenty-five  scholars  were  promised  who  could  pay  tuition. 
Mr.  Wright  removing  from  his  log  store,  in  the  ravine,  just  out- 
side the  United  States  Reservation,  to  his  frame  store,  the  first  was 
vacant,  and  used  for  the  school.  Associating  with  her,  Miss  Lucy 
Beach,  who  had  just  come  in  from  Vermont  with  her  parents,  she 
took  possession  of  the  log-house,  in  which  they  lodged,  and  kept 
their  school,  the  wife  of  Sergeant  Adams,  living  near  the  bridge, 
cooking  their  meals,  and  bringing  them  to  their  cabin.  This,  if 
not  the  first  school  in  Chicago,  was  the  first  on  the  South  Side. 
Major  Wilcox,  Captain  Eaxby,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  were  pairons. 
Dr.  Maxwell  had  only  an  adopted  daughter,  and  she  was  a  mere 
child.  The  school  prospered  in  this  house,  until  it  was  transferred 
to  the  church  in  the  following  winter,  as  soon  as  it  was  finished; 
then  Miss  C^happel,  and  Miss  Beach,  and  Miss  Mary  Barrows 
opened  a  boarding-house  for  scholars,  on  LaSalle  Street,  near  Mr. 
Carpenter's  dwelling,  and  recei\ed  scholars  from  the  country, 
from  Blackstone's  Grove,  and  DuPage.  During  the  revival  of 
that  winter,  many  of  the  children  of  the  school  commenced  a 
Christian  life,  and  joined  the  First  Church.  A  classical  teacher, 
Mr.  (irenviile  Temple  Sproat,  came  the  same  year,  and  com- 
menced his  school,  in  Dr.  Temple's  room,  on  Franklin  Street. 
He  was  a  Baptist,  and  came,  probably,  at  the  Doctor's  request. 
Another  teacher  for  the  same  school  came,  and  died  the  following 
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year,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Elder  Freeman.  Miss  Chap- 
pel  continued  her  school  in  the  church,  with  her  two  assistants, 
until  she  was  laid  by  on  a  bed  of  sickness  in  the  winter  of  1834-5. 

SCHOOL  SECriON  SOI, I). 

Money  was  so  abundant  after  the  Indian  i)ayment,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  sell  our  school  lands — the  i6th  Section — 
which  was  in  the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  Chicago;  so,  on 
the  20th,  2 1  St,  2  2d,  23d,  and  24th  of  October,  1833,  our  school 
section  was  sold  at  public  auction.  At  the  same  time,  other  sec- 
tions in  the  county  were  sold,  and  while  other  pre-empted  lands 
sold  from  $3.00  to  $5.50  per  acre,  those  who  had  pre-empted  in 
the  school  sections  of  other  townships  bought  theirs  at  $1.25  per 
acre.  There  were  one  hundred  and  forty-four  blocks  in  the 
school  section  of  Chicago;  all  but  four  of  these  blocks  were  at 
that  time  sold  on  credit  of  one,  two,  and  three  years.  These  one 
hundred  and  forty  blocks  brought  $38,865,  at  10  percent  interest. 
The  four  remaining  blocks  are  now  worth  $700,000,  and  that 
which  was  sold,  estimated  at  this  time,  at  $7,000,000. 

Alas,  our  short-sightedness !  But  our  citizens  were  filled  with 
joy  at  their  enormous  school-fund!  Almost  $40,000  permanent 
fund,  and  yearly  interest  of  $4000!  What  teachers  we  could 
secure  with  such  an  annual  sum  1  There  was  intense  excitement 
at  that  land  sale.  A  French  trader,  from  Mackinac,  called  on  Mr. 
Stuart,  who  had  been  detained  for  want  of  a  schooner  going  north 
for  a  time,  and  then  by  sickness,  replied  to  Mr.  Stuart's  question, 
'•  What 's  the  news?  "  "  Oh,  the  wind  is  very  high,  and  town  lots 
are  very  high ;  it  is  terrible,  terrible !  "  Such  was  the  general  feel- 
ing, because  the  original,  large  town  lots  were  selling  from  $75 
to  $300  per  lot !  Most  who  bought  and  held  those  school  lands, 
and  town  lots,  have  realized  fortunes  from  the  same.  As  "  there 
is  but  a  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,"  so  there 
was  but  a  step  between  myself  and  a  fortune.  I  was  blind  to  the 
future  of  .my  own  pecuniary  interests.  Dr.  Heman  Humphrey, 
lodging  in  the  Adams  House,  near  Rush  Street  Bridge,  on  a  lot 
he  had  once  owned  and  sold  for  $600,  which  was  then  worth 
$45,000,  said  he  "had  had  a  marvelous  escape  from  wealth;"  I, 
more:  I  had  just  drawn  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which  I  had 
deposited  in  a  Detroit  bank,  and  instead  of  buying  me  a  lot,  I 
invested  it  in  a  smiU  building  for  a  study,  as  my  unfinished  loft 
in  Mr.  Peck's  store  would  not  be  comfortable  during  winter.  I 
built  on  a  canal  lot,  not  then  in  market,  on  the  corner  of  Lake 
and  LaSalle  Streets,  valued  then  at  $210,  now  worth  $95,000.  I 
had  previously  neglected  the  advice  of  my  elders,  Messrs.  Wright  ■ 
and  Carpenter,  to  pre-empt,  as  they  had  done,  each^  quarter- sec- 
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tion,  in  the  town  plot  adjoining  theirs.  Theirs  have  made  them 
very  rich,  as  you  well  know.  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  invested  for  me  in 
a  quarter-section  of  wild  prairie,  afterwards.  Mr.  R.  Stuart's 
e.xample  may  have  influenced  me;  instead  of  buying  town  lots, 
he  invested  in  pine-timber  land  in  Michigan,  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Ferry,  of  Mackinac,  Michigan.  Mr.  Ferry  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fortune  from  which  he  endowed  Ferry  Hall, 
at  Lake  Forrest.  After  my  study  was  built,  on  the  corner  v\hjre 
the  Marine  Bank  now  stands,  seeing  how  fortunes  were  growing 
from  the  purchase  of  town  lots,  1  bought,  in  the  school  section 
in  Joliet,  four  lots  for  $50  each;  these,  taxes  having  been  paid 
on  them  for  a  quarter  century,  are  now  valueless.  Mr.  John  S. 
Wright,  then  a  lad  of  eighteen  years,  was  the  first  to  give  an 
impetus  to  the  high  price  of  town  lots.  A  corner  lot  on  South 
Water  and  Dearborn  Streets  had  been  sold,  in  1834,  for  $500; 
before  the  year  closed,  Wright  paid  for  the  same,  $1500.  Many 
were  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  the  young  man ;  yet  prices  con- 
tinued to  advance  from  that  point  till  the  reverses  of  1837, 
Young  Mr.  Wright,  then  worth  $200,000,  proposed  resting  from 
money-making,  and  travel  in  Europe,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain 
at  home.  That  Water-Street  lot  of  Mr.  Wright's  is  now  worth 
.•pi  00,000. 

AUGUSTUS  GARRETT  AND  WIFE. 

Among  my  earlier  acquaintances  in  Chicago  was  Mr.  A.  Gar- 
rett. He  came  to  my  study  to  introduce  himself  He  told  nie 
he  had  come  to  Chicago  a  bankrupt,  after  being  a  successful  auc- 
tioneer in  both  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.  He  had  now  come 
to  the  new  City  to  recover  his  lost  fortune.  His  wife  he  had 
left  with  her  parents,  on  the  Hudson  River,  because  he  had  not 
means  to  support  her,  but  hoped,  in  time,  to  bring  her  here.  He 
spoke  of  her  as  a  decided  Christian,  who,  if  he  could  support  her 
here,  would  be  a  good  member  of  my  church.  He  accompanied 
me  to  our  prayer-meeting,  and  I  introduced  him  to  the  praying 
men,  who  aided  him  to  get  "into  the  auction  business.  He  was 
again  successful.  Soon  his  wife  joined  him,  and  I  found  -Mrs. 
Eliza  Garrett  a  valuable  accession  to  our  circle  of  noble  women, 
all  that  Mr.  Garrett  had  represented  her.  In  the  following  two 
years,  Mr.  Garrett,  in  a  time  of  deep  religious  interest,  professed 
religion  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Mrs.  Garrett,  that  theirs 
might  not  be  a  divided  house,  joined  the  same.  After  accumulating 
a  handsome  property,  Mr.  Garrett  died,  leaving  his  estate  to  his 
wife,  as  they  were  childless.  Mrs.  Garrett  did  not  survive  her 
husband  many  years;  and  dying,  left,  by  will,  her  large  estate 
chiefly  to  an  institution  for  theological  education,  at  Evanston, 
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which  is  known  now  as  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  so  that 
Eliza  Garrett  and  Barbara  Heck  are  now  twin  luminaries  in  the 
M.  E.  Church  in  America.  They  have  their  names  immortalized  in 
connection  with  the  Northwestern  University.  Mrs.  Garrett  was 
one  of  the  galaxy  of  noble  women  who  encouraged  me  in  laying 
foundations  in  infant  Chicago.  They  gave  tone  and  character  to 
society,  to  say  nothing  of  the  "honorable  women  not  a  few"  now 
living,  who  were  first  and  foremost  with  the  beloved  mothers  that 
have  gone  up  to  receive  their  crown  of  glory.  Few  places  have 
h  d  their  infancy  formed  under  more  pure-minded  and  self-sacri- 
ficing women  than  the  wives  of  Major  John  Fowle,  Major  D.  Wil- 
co.v,  and  Major  John  Green,  in  Fort  Dearborn,  who  found  kindred 
minds  in  Mrs.  John  Wright,  Mrs.  Colonel  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Fullerton,  Mrs.  Rev.  A.  B.  Freeman,  Mrs.  John  T.  Temple, 
Mrs.  Harmon,  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Brown,  "mine  hostess." 

BRICK  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  and  his  cousin  or  nephew,  Mr.  Henry 
Hubbard,  partners,  erected  a  large  two-story  brick  warehouse,  on 
the  corner  of  South  Water  and  LaSalle  Streets,  just  east  of  Mr. 
Carpenters  drug-store.  This  was  in  1834.  It  rivalled  all  other 
business  houses  in  size  and  durability.     Mr.   De.xter  Graves,  that 

,year  finished  his  boarding-house,  on  Dearborn  Street;  it  was  two- 

\storv^  but  not  of  brick. 

^^^^^  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

^  Though  no  such  organization  as  the  Home  of  the  Friendless 
existed  in  Chicago,  in  those  early  days,  the  spirit  of  Jonathan 
Burr  existed  in  some  hearts,  and  orphans  were  sought  out  and 
comforted.  One  instance,  illustrating  this  feeling,  is  this :  Mrs. 
Helm,  sister  of  Mr.  John  H.  Kinzie,  daily  walked  from  her 
brother's  house,  on  the  North  Side,  a-half  mile,  to  minister  food 
and  change  of  garments  to  a  sick  and  poor  family  of  strangers, 
who,  but  for  such  kindness,  would,  may  be,  have  soon  followed 
their  deceased  mother;  a  younger  sister  of  this  family  became  the 
ward  of  Miss  Chappel.  We  were  at  first  a  community  of  stran- 
gers, and  tried  to  obey  the  command,  "  Love  ye  therefore  the 
strangers;"  and,  in  consequence,  has  not  the  Divine  blessing, 
promised  to  those  who  consider  the  poor,  rested  on  this  growing 
city.  And  shall  we  not,  in  our  present  great  prosperity,  be  fol- 
lowers of  those  whose  faith,  and  patience,  and  charity  then  so 
abounded.  Though  there  was  not  then,  either  here  or  in  the 
Eastern  States,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  there  were  those  here  who  deeply 
fe^  for  and  earnestly  prayed  for  the  young  men,  anxiously  asking, 
"L  the  young  man  safe?"'  Taey  felt  if  the  young  men  here  Avere 
saved  from  vice  and  sin,  Chicaa;o  would  be  saved.     As  an  evi- 
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dence  of  this  feeling,  and  that  it  was  not  always  fully  appre- 
ciated, I  give  you,  verbatim,  a  notice  I  found,  on  opening  my 
study-door  one  morning,  that  had  been  nailed  to  it  the  previous 
night : 

"noiick" 
Is  hereby  given  that  a  distracted  prayer-meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Chicago  Nunnery,  to-morrow  evening,  at-  early  candle-light, 
to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  young  men  of  this  jilace,  all  of 
whom  are  invited  to  attend.     By  order  of  the  Lady  Abbess. 

Chicago,  Jan'y  i6,  1835.  Jkremiah  Porter,  Secretary. 

Prayers  offered  that  winter  were  answered  in  the  apparent  con- 
version of  young  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  continue  to 
this  day  honored  and  devout  members  of  your  various  churches, 
and  some,  having  finished  their  work  on  earth,  have  entered  the 
rest  of  heaven.  In  answer  to  prayer,  and  crowning  earnest  labors, 
a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  was  effected  with  regard  to  the 
vices  of  dram-drinking  and  gambling.  Young  and  ardent  men 
were  hastening  to  inevitable  ruin,  unless  arrested  by  a  strong 
iiand  extended  for  their  safety.  A  meeting  was  called  by  our 
best  young  men,  to  look  the  evil  in  the  face,  and  meet  it  by  pre- 
vention. It  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Chapel.  l"he  house  was 
full.  After  discussion,  resolutions  were  introduced,  and  passed, 
and  immediately  executed.  Two  gambling-nests  were  at  once 
broken  up,  and  two  gamblers  sent  to  jail.  One  man,  who  had 
lost  $500  in  one  of  these  houses,  entered  complaint  against  it, 
and  secured  its  breaking  up.  On  the  previous  Sabbath,  it  had 
been  a  scene  of  disgusting  jirofaneness  and  drunkenness;  on  the 
following  one,  it  was  peaceful  and  inviting.  The  lovers  of  truth 
and  godliness  rejoiced  greatly,  feeling  that  God  had  sent  deliver- 
ance in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need. 

THE  CANAL. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  town's  prosperity -by  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  1835,  which  passed  the 
bill  in  both  Houses  for  the  Lake  Michigan  and  Illinois  Canal. 
When  this  long-desired  fact  was  announced,  an  illumination  of 
the  town  was  at  once  determined  on.  The  lights  and  joy  were 
universal.  The  pealing  of  cannon  declared  the  same.  Hardly 
less  enthusiastic  was  the  joy  when  it  was  announced  that  the  first 
Atlantic  Cable  had  been  laid.  As  a  consequence,  land  rose  to 
fabulous  prices  in  town,  and  greatly  increased  in  value  throughout 
the  State. 

PUBLIC  ScrtOOL. 

Mr.  John  S.  Wright  was  .so  much  interested  in  Miss  Chappel's 
school  that  he  built  a  school-hoii^e  for  it  at  his  own  expense. 
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Miss  Chappers  school  was,  after  the  sale  of  the  school  lands,  in 
part  sustained  by  the  school  fund.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools.  By  her  request,  a  lady  was  sent 
from  Rochester,  New  York,  to  aid  Miss  Chappel  in  the  school — 
Miss  Ruth  Leavenworth,  who  became  Miss  Ciiappel's  successor, 
and  opened  her  school  in  the  house  built  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Miss  Chappel  became  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Porter;  .\jiss  Beach 
became  Mrs.  Gooding;  Miss  M.  Barrows  became  Mis.  Dudley; 
Miss  Leavenworth  is  now  Mrs.  Dunkley;  Miss  Warren  married 
Mr.  Abel  Carpenter,  brother  of  Philo.  The  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  early  friends  of  Chicago  are  .satisfied  ;  the  infant  has  attainerl 
a  nobfe  manhood.  How  much  does  it  owe  to  its  Christian 
founders?  They  honored  God;  they  loved  the  Sabbath-day; 
every  benevolent  institution  of  the  present  hour  had  its  ardent 
and  judicious  friends  in  those  early  days,  and  there  were  many 
adversaries.  Your  flourishing  churches,  your  unrivalled  public 
schools,  your  growing  college,  or  your  incipient  theological  semi- 
naries, your  labors  for  the  poor,  the  down-trodden  and  en- 
slaved, your  world-embracing  benevolence,  are  an  answer  of  the 
prayers  of  those  who  prayed  early  and  confidingly  for  your  spir- 
itual prosperity.  Yet  we  dared  not  hoj)e  to  live  to  see  what  we  do 
this  day.  God  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  and  made  us  glad. 
But  I  must  close.  'J1ie  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  wondrous 
love  of  God  to  this  City;  what  He  hath  v/rought  in  the  fourth 
of  a  century!  What  will  He  do  in  the  next  quarter?  Cherish, 
my  Christian  friends,  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  that  charity  that 
glowed  in  the  breasts  of  your  fathers  and  mothers  of  infant  Chi- 
cago. Stand  up  still  more  earnestly  in  the  defence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  (jospel  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Take  no  steps  back 
from  the  noble  stand  you  have  taken  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved, 
and  the  cause  of  temperance.  Let  the  heathen  feel  the  power 
of  your  beneficence.  Encourage  your  free  schools,  and  keep 
them  ever  free,  till  every  child  is  educated.  Strengthen  your  col- 
leges. Multiply  your  spiritual  churches.  Remember  the  poor 
with  more  and  more  kindness,  until  there  shall  be  no  more  need 
of  Homes  of  the  Friendless,  '•  till  every  man  m  every  face  shall 
meet  a  brother  and  a  friend;"  until  it  shall  be  said,  calling  the 
cities  daughters,  "  Many  daughters  have  done  wisely,  but  thou 
hast  excelled  them  all." 

When  invited  to  return  to  your  City,  after  twenty-three  years, 
by  some  of  my  early  friends,  who  had  remained  here  while  I  had 
preached  the  Gospel  to  other  cities,  and  engage  again  in  pioneer 
labors  in  a  destitute  portion  of  this  City,  and  finding  so  large  a 
population  so  far  distant  from  any   Protestant   church,   though 
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called  to  other  inviting  fields,  1  dared  "not  refuse  to  come  again  to 
you,  praying,  "  If  Thy  presence  go  not  wiili  me,  send  me  not  up 
thence."  1  came,  "and  now  my  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and 
my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour,  in  view  of  what  he 
hath  already  done,"  and  I  hope  yet  to  see  greater  things  than 
these.  -May  I  be  an  humble  instrument  in  unitmg  in  closer  bonds 
the  C.'hristian  hearts  m  this  City. 

Never  have  I  offered  more  fervently  than  now,  the  prayer  that 
was  among  my  first  offered  on  this  soil — the  prayer  of  our  divine 
Lord  and  Master,  "That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art 
in  Me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 


Note. — For  the  words  given  as  the  text  on  page  59,  read  instead:  Jere- 
miah, chap.  i.  verses  1-6. 
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A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Lyceum,  December  8,  1840. 
Reprinted  from  the  C/iicago  Dtiily  American,  Dec.  22,  1840. 


T^K  who  writes  of  times  long  past  and  records  the  transactions 
X  /     of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  upon  the  thea- 

"  tre  of  life ;  who  speaks  of  men  as  they  were,  whether  as 
benefactors  of  their  race,  or  as  instruments  of  wrath  in  the  hands 
of  an  Almighty  power;  whose  scrutiny  is  directed  as  well  to  the 
motives  which  prompted,  as  to  the  actions  which  affected,  the 
happiness  or  the  misery  of  communities,  may  exercise  a  freedom 
which  is  denied  me  on  the  present  occasion.  In  one  case,  the 
actors  have  long  since  departed — the  curtain  of  life  has  descended 
■ — and  the  present  generation  are  interested,  rather,  in  the  results 
of  measures  adopted  by  men  of  other  times,*  than  in  the  indi- 
viduals themselves.  The  generation  in  which  they  lived  have 
also  passed  away  -  and  with  it,  those  who,  from  friendship  or 
interest,  were  willing  to  trumpet  undeserved  praises,  or  palliate  or 
conceal  unblushing  crime. 

I  propose  to  speak  of  recent  events,  and  of  measures,  the 
results  of  which  in  some  cases  have  not  been  fully  developed, 
and  of  others,  where  there  is  that  variety  of  opinion  incident  to 
all  free  governments,  leading  some  honestly  to  approve,  and 
some  as  honestly  to  condemn,  ^he  influences  which  inclined  the 
mind  to  either  side,  have,  doubtless,  had  an  end;  but  the  pride 
of  opinion  remains:  and  though  partially,  nay  wholly,  convinced 
of  the  unsoundness  of  their  principles,  mankind  in  general- 
can  not  repress  their  indignant  feelings  when  tht-ir  opinions  are 
reviewed,  and  their  former  course  of  conduct  condemned. 

In  pursuing  the  course  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  it  will  be 
my  object  to  speak  of  individuals  as  connected  only  with  the 
measures  they  advocated,  conscious  that,  whether  I  eulogize  or 
condemn,  I  shall  come  in  contact  with  those  who  were  parties 
in  the  transactions  of  the  past,  and  whose  opinions  of  men  and 
things  have  been  influenced  by  that  variety  of  passions  which 
makes  the  whole  of  human  nature. 

At  the  formation  of  our  State  government,  a  very  limited  por- 
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tion  of  our  territory  was  inhabited.  Indeed,  to  a  considerable 
part  of  it,  the  aboriginal  title,  that  of  possession,  existed  in  its 
fullest  extent.  The  farthest  point  to  which  the  hardy  and  enter- 
prising settler  had  pushed  his  concjuest  over  a  hitherto  unculti- 
vated country,  was  some  sixty  miles  south  of  the  i)resent  town 
of  Springfield,  our  present  seat  of  government,  then  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  County  of  Bond.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  citizens  of  Illinois  consisted  of  emigrants  from  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  North  .Carolina,  and  Georgia,  who,  opposed  to 
Slavery,  had  sought  an  exemption  from  its  evils  by  a  removal  to 
a  free  territory.  They  had  principally  settled  in  the  counties  of 
St.  Clair  and  Madison,  then  by  far  the  largest  and  most  populous. 
The  Salt-Springs,  near  the  Ohio  River,  had  drawn  to  the  County 
of  Gallatin  a  considerable  population,  causing  it  to  stand  number 
three  in  the  rank  of  counties  then  formed.  In  the  more  southern 
counties,  bordering  upon  the  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  the  popula- 
tion was  made  up  of  emigrants  from  the  States  before  mentioned, 
and  from  Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  At  this  time,  the  enterprise  of  the 
New  Englanders,  or  Yankees,  had  not,  to  any  extent,  been 
directed  to  this  feir  portion  of  the  country.  It  was  rare  to  meet 
an  individual  who  claimed  a  birthplace  east  of  the  mountains, 
and  still  more  rare  to  find  a  family  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  Eastern  States.  A  few,  however,  there  were,  scattered  prob- 
ably in  every  county  in  the  State,  known  and  distinguished  from 
their  Western  neighbors  by  their  "Yankee  notions  and  Yankee 
fixings." 

Running  parallel  with  the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kaskaskia  to  the  present  City  of  Alton,  is  a  rich  alluvial 
bottom,  interspersed  with  woodland  and  prairie  of  most  exceed- 
ing fertility,  vary  'g  in  width  from  two  to  seven  miles.  It  was 
in  this  portit .  o  the  State,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"American  Bottom,"  that  the  early  French  settlers  from  Canada 
located,  forming,  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, near  a-fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Their  most  northern  village  was  Cahokia,  a  few  miles  south  of 
St.  Louis:  Prairie  du  Pont,  Fort  C'hartres,  Prairie  du  Rocher, 
and  Kaskaskia,  the  extreme  southern  settlements.  These  hardy 
adventurers  were  the  descendants  of  a  more  enterprising  race, 
Avho,  long  previous,  had  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  encountered 
all  the  hardships  and  toils  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country,  in  a  climate  so  inauspicious.  Separated  from  the  society 
and  refinement  of  Europe,  their  fathers  had  retained  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  those  manners  and 
customs,  almost  unimpaired,  with  the  persons  of  the  emigrating 
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Canadians,  were  transferred  from  the  ice  bound  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  those  of  the  almost  ever-vegetating  Mississippi. 
Averse  to  soHtude,  and  existing  only  in  society,  the  new-comers, 
unhke  those  of  the  present  day  who  seek  for  the  margin  of  large 
prairies,  and  extensive  range,  settled  toge.hcr  in  small,  compact 
villages,  in  the  centre  of  which,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  was 
the  village  church,  as  respectable  an  edifice  as  could  be  formed 
from  the  rude  materials  furnished  by  the  country,  and  the  ruder 
skill  of  a  community  where  the  arts  and  sciences  were  wholly 
unknown,  and  where  agriculture  was  the  only  pursuit.  They 
cultivated  a  common  field,  varying  in  its  number  of  acres,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  village  to  which  it  was  attached.'  That  at 
Kaskaskia  embraced  6,000  acres,  wiih  an  exterior  fence  only. 
The  allotments  of  each  individual  were  distinctly  marked  by 
metes  and  bounds,  and  his  possession  was  held  sacred.  By 
mutual  regulations  in  their  own  exclusive  day,  and  by  legal  ones 
after  allotments  were  purchased  by  Americans,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  and  owntrs  of  the  field,  were  bound  to  keep  the 
fences  in  good  repair,  expending  labor  theieon  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  acres  by  them  respectively  owned.  At  a  day 
named,  the  products  of  the  field  were  to  be  entirely  husbanded, 
and  the  great  gate  to  be  opened  for  the  free  ingre.ss  and  egress 
of  the  cattle  of  the  villagers.  From  a  soil  so  very  fertile,  with 
the  least  degree  of  labor,  ever  so  unskilfully  bestowed,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  our  State  derived  an  abundant  supply  for 
all  their  wants.  Their  language  had  degenerated,  and  become 
so  provincial,  that  a  Parisian  Frenchman  could  barely,  under- 
stand the  leading  ideas  of  their  discourse.  The  little  education 
they  posssessed  by  instruction  at  intervals  fi-on>  priests  who 
officiated  in  their  villages.  It  was,  at  best,  v  try  .scanty,  and  I 
doubt  if  a  moiety  of  the  elders  of  the  prese  it  w;eneration  can 
read,  or  a  quarter  of  them  write.  Though  they  were  some 
number  of  generations  removed  from  their  ancestors  who  broke 
off  from  the  Grand  Nation,  they  were  essentially  and  entirely 
French.  Disdaining  to  borrow  care  from  to-morrow,  they  seized 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and,  with  light  hearts  and 
lighter  heels,  they  danced  through  a  life  of  comparative  inno- 
cence, until,  at  mature  old  age,  they  slept  with  their  fathers. 
Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fren(  h  villages  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  them,  twenty-two  years  since,  and  such,  doubt- 
less, were  their  fathers  before  them.  The  winter,  with  them  as 
with  us,  was  a  season  of  gaiety.  The  carnival — fir  our  villagers 
were  universally  Catholic — was  a  festival  which  cid  not  fail  to 
be  strictly  observed.     Old  and  young  engaged  in   its  pecuHar 
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duties,  and  the  joyous  party,  and  the  giddy  dance,  followed  in 
such  quick  succession,  that  almost  the  whole  time  was  devoted 
to  amusements.  Dancing,  of  course,  formed  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  as  their  manner  of  getting  up  their  winter  assemblies  was 
entirely  different  from  that  practiced  in  our  more  refined  com- 
munity, it  is  worthy  of  narration,  if  not  for  its  novelty,  at  least  as 
illustrative  of  the  simple  manners  of  our  early  French  inhabitants. 
It  devolved  upon  the  young  ladies,  in  the  early  commencement 
of  the  season  of  festivity,  to  assemble  themselves,  and  the  young 
gentlemen  of  the  village,  in  a  social  jjarty.  Plays  of  various 
kinds  succeeded  the  introductory  salutations  of  the  company, 
and  coffee  and  cakes  formed  their  only  refreshments.  The  hours 
passed  unheeded  away,  whi  e  the  tale  of  love,  perhaps,  was  told, 
and  listened  to,  and  the  forfeits  declared,  and  redeemed.  The 
company  are  about  to  separate,  and  yet  the  great  object  of  the 
party  is  not  accomplished.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  a 
young  lady  approaches  a  gentleman,  and,  after  imprinting  upon 
his  lips  a  gentle  k  ss,  proceeds  to  attach  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat, 
a  little  bouquet  of  tastefully-arranged  artificial  flowers.  And  to 
what  office  do  you  suppose  the  young  gentleman  attains  by  this 
simple  operation?  He  is  at  once  raised  to  regal  dignity  and 
power — a  king  as  well  de  jure  as  de  facto.  The  king-elect,  as 
in  duty  bound,  immediately  proceeds  to  select  his  queen,  deliver- 
ing to  her  the  aforesaid  bouquet,  the  emblem  of  his  power.  The 
new  queen  crowns  another  king,  and  he  selects  his  queen,  as 
before,  until  fo.ir  queens  and  kings,  as  odd  as  this  may  appear, 
reign  in  harmony  in  one  small  community.  At  a  time  desig- 
nated, the  king  ball,  attended  by  the  whole  village,  from  tlie  old 
lady  of  eighty  to  the  little  miss  of  ten  years,  is  o.iened,  with  some 
pomp  and  ceremony,  by  the  four  dignitaries  and  their  partners, 
and  its  care  and  direction  are  confided  wiiolly  to  them.  At  a 
proper  interval  in  the  dance,  one  of  the  reigning  queens,  as  upon 
a  former  occasion,  salates  a  gentleman,  and  thus  four  kings  and 
queens  are  again  selected  for  the  next  reg  ilar  ball — thus  preserv- 
ing, for  the  winter,  a  regular  succession  of  reigning  monarchs.  If 
any  one  is  curious  to  inquire  into  the  privileges  and  immunities, 
appertaining  to  this  kingly  ofitice,  he  will  learn  that,  in  addition 
to  the  honor  conferred,  the  kings  were  permitted,  jointly,  to  pay 
the  whole  expense  of  the  entertainment,  besides,  individually, 
making  such  presents  to  his  queen  as  her  wants  or  his  ability 
might  demand  or  ju  tify.  Usually  a  dress  wasgiven,  and  it  was 
a  matter  not  uncommon,  that  the  village  belle,  at  the  close  of 
the  carnival  revels,  found  her  wardrobe  so  replenished  that  she 
could  safely  trust  it  for  the  coming  year.     The  character  of  the 
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king  was  not,  however,  compromitted,  if  the  present  was  less 
costly  than  the  article  indicated.  A  pair  of  shoes,  stockings, 
gloves,  or  even  a  few  yards  of  ribbon,  were  often  given,  and 
received  in  full  quittance  of  queenly  rights. 

Another  custom  peculiar  to  these  early  settlers,  was  that  of  the 
charivari,  which  always  took  place  when  a  widow  or  widower 
entered  a  second  time  into  the  estate  matrimonial.  Its  con- 
ductors were  usually  the  elders  of  the  village,  and  the  early  part 
of  the  evening  was  the  time  selected  by  the  populace  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  newly-married  couple.  Armed  and  equipped 
with  tin  horns  of  all  sizes  and  notes,  and  with  every  sort  of 
kettle  upon  which  a  discordant  noise  could  be  made,  the  chari- 
vari party,  after  marching  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
village,  enlisting  in  their  company  the  young  and  old,  of  all  sizes 
and  colors,  drew  up  before  the  domicile  of  the  happy  pair.  An 
old  man,  ap[)ointed  for  the  purpose,  sung,  in  recitative,  a  species 
of  notice  to  the  asseml-»lage,  that  either  the  ladv  or  gentleman 
had  !aken  a  second  husband  or  wife,  the  chorus  of  which  was 
sustained  by  the  whoops  and  yells  of  those  who  had  no  instru- 
ments of  music,  by  blasts  long  and  loud  upon  the  horns,  accom- 
panied by  violent  beating  upon  the  tin  pans,  and  kettles.  Gener- 
ally, a  few  such  thrilling  choruses  would  overcome  the  modesty  of 
the  fair  one,  and  call  out  the  happy  pair  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  their  friends.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  serenading 
company  was  regaled  with  whiskey -punch,  and  the  time  fixed 
when  the  newly- married  gentleman  would  give  a  ball,  free,  as 
upon  other  occasions,  to  the  whole  village.  But  woe  to  the 
stubborn  bridegroom  who  faileth  to  comply  with  this  custom ! 
The  luckless  wight,  whose  bed  is  surrounded  by  all  the  pugna- 
cious cats  in  the  neighborhood,  might  woo  with  more  hope  of 
success,  "Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  than  he  who 
sets  at  naught  the  charivari.  Has  he  patience?  So  have  they, 
excelling,  if  it  might  be,  that  of  Job,  intent  upon  enforcing  a 
custom  honored  by  time  out-ol-mind,  and  implicitly  yielded  to 
by  generations  long  since  departed.  No  week  is  passed  without 
a  trial  of  the  bridegroom's  patience,  and  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
cert, until,  tired  of  the  attention  paid  him,  of  being  the  subject 
of  the  remarks  of  all,  the  evening  is  selected,  the  daiice  opened, 
continued,  and  finished.  I  once  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
refractory  bridegroom,  who,  I  was  told,  had  withstood  these 
attacks  for  two  years  before  I  came  to  the  village.  The  third 
was  commenced  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege.  During 
the  season,  the  onsets  were  furious,  and  the  clamors  deafening. 
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It  passed,  however,  as  had  former  years,  without  bringing  him  to 
terms.  In  year  the  fourth,  he  yielded,  and  the  only  remark  was, 
that  his  party  was  the  largest,  best  attended,  and  most  sumptuous, 
of  any  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

The  soil,  which  was  once  exclusively  their  own,  is  now,  in 
many  cases,  possessed  by  men,  whose  pursuits  and  feelings  are 
wholly  different  from  its  original  cultivators.  The  hospitable 
V^irginian,  the  chivalrous  and  noble -spirited  Kentuckian,  and  the 
prudent  and  industrious  Yankee,  have  settled  in  their  midst,  and, 
to  a  great  degree,  rooted  out  those  customs  which  for  so  many 
years  had  been  sacredly  observed:  and  the  indigenous  Frenchman 
tinds  himself  imperceptibly  undergoing  a  change,  and  approximat- 
ing the  manners  and  views  of  his  new  neighbors. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress,  at  the  session  of  1817-18,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  then  Territory  of  Illinois,  were  authorized  to  form  a 
State  government,  if  it  should  appear  that  there  were  40,000 
inhabitants  in  the  bounds  of  the  proposed  State.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1818,  therefore,  a  census  was  taken,  making  the  popula- 
tion a  fr^jction  over  the  required  amount.  The  census  was,  at 
the  time,  deemed  apocryphal,  and,  no  doubt,  the  numbers  Avere 
exaggerated.  The  true  population  might  have  been  a  little  rising 
of  30,000.  But  so  anxious  were  the  inhabitants  to  emerge  from  a 
Territorial  to  a  State  government,  that  acts  of  the  Marshal,  and  the 
Deputies,  were  countenanced  approval,  which  illy  comported  with 
their  official  oaths.  One  plan,  among  others  adopted,  it  was  said, 
was  to  place  the  census-taker  upon  the  largest  thoroughfares,  so 
that  explorers  of  the  country,  and  movers,  whether  to  the  State  or 
elsewhere,  might  be  counted,  to  swell  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
Thus,  families  were  counted  upon  their  entrance  into  the  State, 
and  again  and  again,  as  they  passed  through  the  different  counties 
on  their  route,  and,  probably,  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  place 
of  their  destination,  or  passed  entirely  through  the  State,  a  family 
of  ten  were  made  to  figure,  at  least,  sixty,  in  the  ]\Iarshars  returns. 
The  census  having  been  completed,  showing,  upon  paper,  the 
required  number,  delegates  to  form  a  State  Constitution  were 
chosen,  and  assembled  at  Kaskaskia,  the  then  seat  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  early  part  of  August,  and  on  the  26th  of  that  month, 
affixed  their  names  to  the  Constitution  under  which  we  now  live. 
Of  this  Convention,  I  have  only  time  to  say,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
it  was  composed  of  substantial  farmers,  men  of  limited  educa- 
tion, but  of  sound  judgment.  The  bar  was  represented  but  by 
three  of  its  members:  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Sr.,  the  President; 
Mr.  E.  K.  Kane,  afterwards  a  Senator  in  Congress,  and  Mr.  A. 
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F.  Hubbard,  subsequently  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  two  latter 
now  deceased.  To  Mr.  Kane  must  be  awarded  the  merit  of  the 
arrangement  and  details  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention, 
and,  doubtless,  the  composition,  wherever  original,  of  the  instru- 
ment itself  The  sixth  article  of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that 
Slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  should  not,  hereafter,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  State,  was  the  subject  of  warm  debate,  and  the 
only  exciting  topic  during  the  session. 

This  audience  is  well  aware,  that  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
Slavery  was  excluded  from  the  Territory  out  of  which  this  State 
was  formed.  But  long  before  the  passage  of  this  ordinance. 
Slavery  had  been  introduced  into  Illinois  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  did,  of  course,  exist  when  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  became  the  organic  law  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Illinois  Territorial  Government,  a 
law  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  known  as  the  Lidentur- 
ing  Law,  by  which  a  kind  of  quasi-slavery  had  been  legalized. 
Bv  this  Act,  a  slave-holder,  in  Kentucky  or  elsewhere,  could 
bring  his  slaves  into  the  Territory,  taking  them,  within  a  certain 
time,  before  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court;  here  the  slaves,  by 
their  own  free  will  and  accord,  as  ivas  pj-esumed,  consented  to  serve 
their  late  masters  70,  80,  or  90  years,  taking  special  care  to  add 
such  a  number  of  years  as  would  cover  the  life  of  the  indented 
person.  The  children  of  the  indentured  servants  were  to  be 
registered,  upon  their  birth,  in  the  County  Clerk's  office,  and 
were  called  "registered  servants,"'  to  be  free,  the  males  at  thirty- 
three,  and  the  females  at  twenty-seven  years  old,  the  descendants 
of  the  registered  servants  to  be  free  at  twenty-one  and  seventeen 
years  old.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  subject  of  Slavery, 
m  all  its  varieties,  as  it  then  existed,  was  calculated  to  excite  a 
deep  interest  when  it  was  supposed  that,  by  Acts  of  the  Conven- 
vention,  it  was  to  be  upheld,  or  wholly  swept  away.  Its  advocates 
were  anxious  to  insert  into  the  Constitution  a  saving  clause,  by 
which  their  supposed  rights  would  be  confirmed,  while  the 
ultras  of  the  opposite  party  were  ready  to  overturn  the  whole 
fabric.  The  Convention  took  a  middle  course,  leaving  the 
right  to  the  French  slaves,  and  their  descendants,  to  be  adjudi- 
cated by  the  Courts  of  the  country,  and  declaring  that  those 
who  had  been  bound  to  service  by  indenture  or  contract,  in  con 
formity  with  the  Territorial  Law,  without  fraud  or  colhision^ 
should  be  held  to  a  specific  performance  of  their  contract,  and 
also,  that  those  who  had  been  registered,  should  serve  out  the 
time  appointed  by  law.      The  anti-slavery  men  were  contented 
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with  the  saving  clause  contained  in  the  words  "without  fraud  or 
collusion,"  as  they  contended  that  in  all  cases  of  indentured 
servants,  there  was  both  the  one  and  the  other.  To  a  great 
extent,  they  were,  no  doubt,  correct,  for  cases  were  not  uncom- 
mon, where  the  unfortuiiate  servant,  before  going  to  the  Clerk's 
office,  was  whipped  into  a  proper  state  of  mind,  '•'•freely  and 
voluntarily''  to  enter  into  contract  with  his  master.  But,  in  all 
cases,  it  was  well  understood,  that  if  this  consent  were  not  given, 
the  slave  would  be  immediately  removed  to  a  slave-holding  State, 
to  remain  in  bondage,  in  the  hands  of  some  one,  perhaps,  less 
kind  than  his  present  possessor. 

Provision  having  been  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the  elec- 
tion of  State  officers,  elections  were  held  soon  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Convention,  when  Shadrack  Bond  was  elected 
Governor,  and  Pierre  Menard,  Lieutenant-Governor,  without 
opposition.  Governor  Bond  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  had 
removed  with  his  parents,  when  quite  young,  into  the  then  Indiana 
Territory.  He  was,  to  a  considerable  degree,  destitute  of  the 
advantages  of  education,  but,  possessing  a  strong  mind,  and  a 
popular  address,  was  successful  in  the  administration  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  State  papers  were  usually  attributed  to 
his  Secretary  of  State.  As  a  politician.  Governor  Bond  was 
decided,  confining  his  appointments  stricdy  to  his  friends,  per- 
sonal and  pohtical,  but  courteous  and  polite  to  his  opponents. 
As  an  officer,  he  was  generally  popular  and  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties;  and,  as  a  man,  upright  and  honest.  He 
died,  lamented  by  all,  in  1827.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Col. 
Menard,  was  a  French  citizen  of  Kaskaskia,  where  he  still 
resides.  In  politics,  he  was  in  opposition  to  Governor  Bond, 
and  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  both  should  have  been  run 
on  the  same  ticket.  At  the  close  of  the  Convention,  it  was 
determined  that  Colonel  Menard  should  be  run  for  that  office, 
qut  he  had  been  rendered  ineligible  by  the  13th  Sec.  of  the  3d 
Art.  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  Governor,  and 
Lieut.-Governor,  shall  be,  at  least,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  thirty  years,  and  a  resident  of 
this  State  two  years.  To  remove  this  difficulty — for  Col.  Menard 
had  not  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  thirty  years— the 
last  section  in  the  schedule  was  added,  making  any  one  eligible 
to  the  office  of  Lieut.-Governor,  who  was  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  who  had  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  State  for  two 
years  next  preceding  his  election. 

Upon  the  approval  b)''  the  National   Legislature,  of  the  new 
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Constitution,  Governor  Bond  issued  his  y^roclamation,  convening 
the  Legislature  on  the  first  Monday  of  December.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  first  l>egislature  was  composed  of  the  delegates 
of  the  late  Convention.  Mr.  John  Messenger,  one  of  the 
makers  of  the  late  map  of  this  State,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  General  Assembly  immediately 
proceeded  to  form  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
new  State.  Having  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  the  Common 
Law  of  England,  a  system  the  most  perfect  ever  yet  devised, 
they  drew  largely  upon  the  then  existing  statute  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky, copying,  almost  -verbatim,  the  general  laws  of  that  State. 
Mr.  Kane,  then  Secretary  of  State,  having  been  appointed  Clerk 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  was  the  author  and  compiler 
of  most  of  the  general  Acts  of  this  Legislature.  In  the  course 
of  this  session,  an  Act  was  passed,  changing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Kaskaskia,  to  the  late  Capital,  Vandalia.  That  this 
measure  was  unwise,  and  inexpedient,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  late  years.  It  grew  out  of  that  speculating 
spirit  which  was  but  latterly  so  rife  in  this  community,  and  which 
sometimes  overlooks  the  public,  in  the  advancement  of  individual 
interests.  Kaskaskia  was  the  focus  of  influence,  and,  by  the 
least  exertion,  it  would  have  retained  its  superiority.  Its  princi- 
pal citizens  were,  however,  interested  in  commanding  points 
north  of  it,  and,  should  a  change  be  made,  it  was  confidently 
anticipated  that  those  individual  points  would  be  chosen.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  select  the  future  site,  north  of  the 
base  line,  and  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1819,  the  1 6th  Sec.  in  T.  6,  N.  i,  E.,  was  chosen  by  the 
Commissioners,  a  town  laid  out,  and  the  name  of  Vandalia  given 
to  it.  It  may  be  here  added,  that  the  speculations  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia gentlemen  were  not  realized,  the  selection  being  made 
from  the  lands  of  the  Government.  It  is  said  that  the  three 
Commissioners  cast  lots  for  the  honor  of  conferring  a  name  upon 
the  new  town,  and  that  the  lot  fell  to  one  who  had  learned  from 
history,  that,  while  the  Vandals  were  the  most  warlike,  they  were, 
also,  the  most  civilized  and  refined  of  former  nations.  It  there- 
fore seemed  right  to  him,  that  their  memory  should  be  perpetu- 
ated, and  that  the  State  would  be  honored,  in  calling  its  seat  of 
government  after  the  principal  town  of  those  renowned  people. 
Vandalia  was,  at  that  time,  north  of  any  settlement.  The  nearest 
commencement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  was  at  least  twenty 
miles  from  the  town.  But  such  was  the  idea  entertained  of  its 
future  greatness,  that  lots  sold  at  from  $300  to  $700.     Subse- 
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(luently,  they  were  bought  for  one-tenth  part  of  those  sums.  A 
plain  two-story  wooden  building  \ip.s  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Legislature,  which  was  completed  in  season  for  the 
session  of  1820-21.  Mr.  John  McLean,  afterwards  a  Senator  in 
Congress,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  most  important  Act  of  this  I-egislature,  was  that  of  incor- 
jjorating  the  Old  State  Bank  of  Illinois.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
say,  that  the  effects  of  overtrading,  and  the  want  of  stable  cur- 
rency, which  occasioned  the  bankruptcy  of  thousands  at  the  East 
in  1816-T7,  were  not  experienced  in  the  West  until  the  com- 
mencement of  1820.  Li  1818,  the  State  of  Kentucky  had  at 
one  session  of  the  Legislature,  incorporated  a  litter  of  fifty  banks, 
whose  paper  flooded  the  country,  giving  a  fictitious  value  to 
property,  and  inducing  the  most  extravagant  speculations.  The 
tall  of  i8ig  witnessed  the  explosion  of  these  bubbles,  leaving 
the  country  destitute  of  a  circulating  medium,  and  the  people 
indebted  to  the  Government  for  lands,  under  the  credit  system, 
and  to  each  other,  in  sums  far  beyond  their  means  to  liquidate. 
The  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  adopted  relief 
measures,  as  they  were  called,  creating  State  Banks,  is-uing  a 
fictitious  currency,  and  postponing,  by  law,  tlie  collection  of 
debts.  This  State  unwisely  followed  their  example,  and  created 
a  State  Bank,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  half  a  million,  authorizing 
but  $300,000  to  be  issued,  without  one  cent  of  specie  capital, 
pledging  the  faith  and  revenues  of  the  State  for  the  redemption 
of  its  bills.  The  principal  bank  was  located  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, with  branches  at  Edwardsvillc,  Shawneetown,  Edwards 
County,  and  Brownsville.  Sums  not  exceeding  $100  were  to  be 
loaned  upon  personal  security,  larger  amounts  were  to  be  secured 
by  mortgage  upon  unincumbered  real  estate,  payable  one  tenth 
part  annually,  with  interest.  It  was  also  provided  in  this  law, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  in  execution  should  fail  to  endorse  on  that 
writ,  that  the  paper  of  the  State  Bank  of  lihnois  would  be 
received  in  payment,  the  defendant  should  have  the  right  to 
replevy  or  postpone  the  collection  of  the  debt  for  three  years. 
The  policy  of  this  measure  was  very  much  doubted  by  the  'oetter- 
informed  portion  of  the  Legislature,  and  its  passage  through  the 
Houses  met  with  much  opposition.  In  the  Senate,  the  fate  of 
the  bill  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  passed  that 
body  by  a  very  small  majority.  It  was  returned  by  the  Council 
of  Revision  with  their  objections,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  its  unconstitutionality,  but  it  was  again  passed  by  the  requisite 
majority.     Some  few  days  after,  a  Senator  introduced  a  resolution, 
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requiring  our  delegation  in  Congress  to  make  the  necessary  efforts 
with  the  Treasury  Department  to  secure  the  receipt  of  the  new 
money  in  the  land-offices  of  this  State.  After  some  debate,  the 
question  upon  this  resolution  was  demanded.  Col.  Menard,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  who  had,  through  all  its  stages, 
manifested  the  most  bitter  hostility  to  the  establishment  of 
the  bank,  had  listened  to  the  debate  with  evident  symptoms  of 
uneasiness,  and,  having  no  faith  himself  in  this  proposed  cur- 
rency, and  thinking,  with  some  propriety,  that  the  Senate  evinced 
no  wisdom  in  asking  for  what  no  man  in  his  senses  would  grant, 
rose  to  put  the  question.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  his  broken 
English,  "I  put  the  question — suppose  I  must — I  bet  you  fifty 
dollar  Congree  no  make  him  Land-Office  money."  The  resolu- 
tion was,  however,  carried,  and  the  worthy  I.ieut.-Crovernor  would 
have  won  his  money,  had  any  Senator  ventured  to  have  accepted 
his  proposition. 

With  all  possible  speed,  the  State  prepared  to  loan  her  credit 
(for  it  was  nothing  more,)  to  her  citizens,  in  the  sum  of  $300,000, 
and  Murray,  Draper  &  Fairman  furnished  as  finely-engraved  bills 
as  now  generally  meet  the  eye,  in  denominations  of  $1,  $3,  $5, 
$10,  and  $20,  bearing  an  interest  of  two  per  cent.  The  branches 
were  put  into  operation,  each  having  a  President,  Cashier,  and 
Board  of  Directors;  and  the  money  was  speedily  loaned.  Upon 
its  first  appearance,  it  was  at  a  discount  of  thirty-three  per  cent: 
it  soon  fell  in  value  to  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  then  forty,  thirty, 
and  even  as  low  as  twenty-five  cents.  During  the  years  1823, 
1824,  and  a  part  of  1825,  its  nominal  value  was  thirty  cents,  and, 
as  silver  change  was  wholly  banished  from  circulation,  and  the 
Legislature,  by  a  severe  statute,  had  prevented  the  issuing  of  shin- 
plasters,  the  people  would  have  experienced  no  little  incon- 
venience for  change,  had  not  the  plan  of  tearing  these  bills  been 
adopted.  If  you  had  a  demand  of  twenty-five  cents  to  liquidate, 
it  would,  of  course,  require  a  full  State  paper  dollar.  To  pay 
fifty  cents,  you  divided  a  $3  bill,  giving  your  creditor  one-half,  right 
hand  or  left,  and  putting  the  other  half  in  your  pocket.  The 
half  of  a  $5  bill  would  pay  seventy-five  cents,  and  a  whole,  $1.50. 
So,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  we  had  no  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar. 
Yet  we  managed  without  difficulty,  with  this  species  of  currency. 
Li  the  fall  of  1825,  the  paper  rose  to  forty  cents,  and,  from  that 
time,  gradually,  until,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1831,  the 
Governor  was  authorized  to  make  a  loan  of  $100,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  remaining  portion  of  this  currency 
from  circulation.     The  State,  in  this  effort  to  relieve  the  citizens, 
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lost  at  least  one-third  of  the  sum  issued,  without  effecting  the 
purpose  ];ropostd.  Industry  and  economy  produced  more  relief 
in  the  three  succeeding  years,  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  ten  such  banks.  The  general  (iovernment,  too,  by  its  wise 
and  liberal  policy  in  permitting  its  debtors  to  relinquish  quarter- 
sections  upon  which  $80  had  been  paid,  and  to  apply  that  sum 
to  another  tract,  encouraged  effort,  and  secured  conhdence. 

At  this  session,  the  first  measures  in  relation  to  our  Canal  were 
proposed.  A  bill  passed  the  Senate,  making  an  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expense  of  an  examination  of  the  country,  and  to 
ascertain  if  the  work  was  practicable.  The  bill. was,  however^ 
lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  August,  1822,  a  general  election  for  State  officers  was  held. 
The  candidates  for  Governor  were  the  Hon.  Jos.  Philips,  the 
Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Thos.  C.  Browne,  then  and 
now  an  Associate-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Ed.  Coles, 
then  Register  of  the  Land-Office  at  Edwardsville,  and  Gen.  J.  B. 
Moore,  then  and  now  a  citizen  of  the  County  of  Monroe.  As 
there  were  no  political  principles  involved  in  this  election,  it 
turned  wholly  on  ir.dividual  preferences.  Messrs.  Philips  and 
Browne  were  well  known  to  the  entire  community,  as  well  from 
their  long  residence  as  the  important  offices  which  they  held. 
Gen.  Moore,  too,  was  an  old  resident,  and  stood  deservedly  high 
with  the  electors.  Mr.  Coles  was  little  known  beyond  his  own 
and  a  few  adjoining  counties.  In  1819,  he  had  emigrated  from 
Virginia,  a  decided  advocate  of  the  immediate  emancipation  of 
the  African  race.  He  was  not  merely  a  preacher  of  the  doctrine, 
but  a  doer  of  the  word.  He  brought  to  the  country  with  him, 
his  own  slaves,  inherited  from  his  father,  and  not  only  set  them 
free,  but  provided  for,  and  deeded  to  them,  comfortable  farms, 
with  stock,  and  utensils  for  husbandry.  Among  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  understand  the  politics  of  this  country,  it  was  supposed 
the  contest  would  be  between  Messrs.  Philips  and  Browne.  Con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  all,  Mr.  Coles  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes,  and  was  consequently  elected  Governor.  The 
election,  between  the  three  largest  on  the  list  of  candidates,  was  a 
close  one.  Mr.  Coles  received  2,810;  Judge  Philips,  2,760; 
Judge  Browne,  2,534,  and  Gen.  Moore,  735. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  followed  this  election, 
will  long  be  reinembered  by  those  who  then  took  an  interest  in 
public  affairs.  It  was  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinary 
legislative  proceedings,  and  marked  with  the  bitterest  spirit  of 
party  animosity.     CtOv.  Coles,  in  his  opening  message,  de'cidedly 
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condemned  the  Act  of  the  previous  session,  establishing  the  State 
Bank,  and  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  a  rigid  examina- 
tion into  the  proceedings  of  that  institution,  and  urged  the 
restoration,  if  possible,  of  a  sound  currency.  He  warmly  advo- 
cated the  immediate  commencement  of  a  system  of  internal 
improvement.  Speaking  of  our  Canal,  he  said:  "Nature  has 
bountifully  provided  Illinois  with  two  channels  of  communication 
between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  the  great 
lakes,  neither  of  which  requires  much  labor  to  make  navigable. 
The  lUinois  River,  which  falls  directly  into  the  great  Father  of 
Waters,  and  from  its  uniform  depth  of  water,  and  general  current, 
affords  the  best  navigation  of  all  its  tributaries,  approaches 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Michigan,  and,  as  the  intervening 
surface  is  unusually  level,  and  the  earth  of  a  light  and  friable 
texture,  a  canal  could  be  excavated  at  a  small  expense."  Of  the 
means  which  the  State  then  possessed  to  prosecute  this  work,  he 
observed,  that  "the  salines  granted  to  this  State  by  the  General 
Government,  are  more  productive  than  those  granted  to  any 
other  State,  and  the  3,000,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  late  war  as  military  bounties,  though  they  may, 
for  a  certain  time,  impede  the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  the 
State,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  chiefly  owned  in  large 
quantities  by  non-resident  proprietors,  will  have  the  same  imme- 
diate effect  of  increasing  the  revenue  from  taxable  lands.  As 
these  two  sources  of  revenue  are  more  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
other  new  States,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  propriety  of  appro- 
priating them  to  the  great  work  of  internal  improvement,  leaving 
the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  State 
to  be  met,  as  in  other  States,  by  ordinary  taxation.''  He  con- 
cludes this  branch  of  the  subject  by  the  recommending  the 
formation  of  a  fund,  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  works  of 
internal  improvement,  consisting  of  the  revenue  received  into 
the  treasury,  from  the  taxes  on  the  Military  Bounty  Lands,  from 
the  salines,  and  from  fines,  and  forfeitures.  In  strict  accordance 
with  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  evils  then  existing,  arguing  its  illegality, 
from  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  cession  of  Virginia  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  earnestly  recommended, 
that  just  and  equitable  provision  should  be  made  for  its  abroga- 
tion in  the  State. 

This  message,  though  correct,  in  the  main,  in  all  its  views,  was 
most  unfortunate  in  the  effect  produced,  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.     The  relief  men,  or  advocates  of  a  new  currency, 
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were  directly  attacked,  their  favorite  institution  assailed,  and 
tlieir  previous  measures  condemned.  The  friends  of  Slavery, 
ahvays  constituting  a  large  minority  in  the  early  Legislatures, 
were  indignant  at  the  temerity  of  the  Governor  for  approaching 
a  subject  then,  as  now,  held  to  be  exempted  from  discussion. 
A  union  of  those  two  sections  was  consummated,  and  the 
Governor  found  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses  in  opposition 
to  most  of  his  views,  and  all  of  his  appointments. 

Upon  the  subject  of  internal  improvement,  the  Governor  and 
I,egislature  harmonized,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Field,  now  Secretary  of  State,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representative.s,  the  following  resolution:  "•  Resohcd,  That  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  be  instructed  to  enquire 
into  the  practicability  of  making  a  canal  connecting  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  River,  and  that  they  report  to 
this  House  the  propriety  of  adopting  measures  preparatory  to 
the  execution  of  that  work.  Kesolved^  That  said  Committee 
enquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorizing  the  Governor  of  this 
State,  to  employ  one  or  more  practical  engineers  to  examine  the 
portage  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River;  and  also, 
for  them  to  ascertain  the  probable  sum  it  would  take  to  excavate 
a  canal  connecting  the  same;  and  also,  that  said  Committee 
report  to  this  House,  a  bill  making  appropriations  sufficient  for 
this  State  to  carry  into  execution  the  above  resolutions.'  The 
resolutions  were  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
from  them  originated  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the  improvement  of 
the  internal  navigation  of  this  State,"  which,  early  in  the  month 
of  January,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  but  six 
votes  in  the  negative.  In  the  Senate,  this  bill  met  with  the  most 
violent  opposition,  and  it  was  somewhat  singular,  that,  as  it  had 
for  its  object  improvement  of  the  western  side  of  this  State,  it 
should  have  been  so  warmly  advocated  by  eastern,  and  opposed 
by  western  Senators.  Judge  Smith,  who  then  represented  the 
County  of  Madison,  in  the  Senate,  was  the  leader  of  the  friends 
of  this  measure,  and  Governor  Kinney,  of  those  in  opposition. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Canal  bill  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kinney, 
professing  to  be  a  decided  advocate  of  the  system  of  Internal 
Improvement,  introduced  a  bill  to  drain  certain  lake.s,  which  he 
alleged  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  Canal  measure, 
inasmuch,  by  this  improvement,  not  only  much  good  land  would 
be  reclaimed,  but  the  health  of  the  country  materially  benefited. 
His  object,  as  supposed,  was  to  enlist  Senators  in  local  works, 
and  to  apply,  to  this  jKirpose,  the  slender  means  of  the  State. 
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This,  and  the  Canal  bill,  were  both  referred  to  the  committ&e  of 
the  whole,  on  the  same  day.  Upon  its  consideration,  each 
member  seemed  anxious  to  add,  not  only  to  the  number  of  lakes 
to  be  drained,  but  to  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
object.  Amendment  after  amendment  was  made,  and  adopted, 
when  one  member  moved  an  additional  section,  proposing  to 
■drain  Lake  Michigan,  which  was  also  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  sum  of  $94,000  was  appropriated  to  carry  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  into  effect.  "Fortunately  for  the  country  lying  south- 
west of  the  lake,"  says  the  Editor  of  the  State  paper  of  that  day, 
"its  inundation  was  prevented  by  a  motion  to  read  the  bill,  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  which  prevailed, 
by  nine  votes  in  the  affirmative,  and  six  in  the  negative."  On 
a  subsequent  day,  the  Canal  bill  passed  the  Senate,  Messrs. 
Beaird,  Cirammer,  and  Kinney,  only,  voting  in  the  negative. 
This  Act  constituted  five  individuals  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
to  consider,  advise,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be 
requisite,  to  effect  the  communication,  by  canal  and  locks, 
between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  River  and  Lake 
Michigan,  authorizing  them  to  employ  an  engineer,  and  others, 
to  make  the  necessary  survey,  levels,  etc.,  to  determine  the  route 
of  the  Canal,  and  to  make  the  necessary  estimates  of  the  work; 
all  which  was  to  be  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  sum  of  $600  was  appropriated  to  carry  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  into  execution. 

1'he  next  engrossing  subject,  was  a  resolution,  authorizing  the 
electors  to  vote,  at  the  subsequent  general  election,  for,  or  against, 
a  Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution.  This  resolution  was 
in  pursuance  of  the  7th  Article  of  our  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that,  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  alter  or  amend  that  instrument,  "they  shall 
recommend  to  the  electors,  at  the  next  election  of  members  to 
the  General  Assembly,  to  vote  for,  or  against,  a  Convention,  and 
if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
voting  for  representatives,  have  voted  for  a  Convention,  the 
General  Assembly  shall,  at  their  next  session,  call  a  Convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising,  altering,  or  amending  this  Constitu- 
tion." The  progress  of  this  resolution  enlisted  the  feelings  of 
all  men,  and  produced  an  excitement  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  our  State.  The  friends  of  Slavery  were  impressed 
with  the  belief,  that  the  time  was  now  come  when,  by  an  effort,  a 
change  in  our  domestic  institutions  might  be  produced,  and 
they  exerted  every  nerve  to  effect  their  purpose.     Their  oppo- 
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nenfs  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  success  of  the 
measure,  which,  an  untoward  combination  of  circumstances 
rendered  more  than  probable.  They  looked  forward  to  a  des- 
perate struggle,  in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  at  the  polls, 
which  should  call  out  the  worst  feelings  of  our  natures,  and 
array,  in  opposition,  men,  who,  otherwise,  would  remain  united. 
They  foresaw,  during  the  pendency  of  the  question,  all  immigration 
into  the  State  would  cease — that  all  enterprize  would  be  checked 
—and  that  the  more  substantial  citizens,  instead  of  extending 
their  improvements,  would  be  shaping  their  arrangements  so 
as  to  leave  the  State,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  Conven- 
tion-party; that  all  in  favor  of  the  Convention-resolution  were 
rea  ly  anxious  to  introduce  Slavery,  if,  indeed,  it  was  practicable, 
is  not  asserted;  but,  unquestionably,  a  large  majority  of  the 
party  were  influenced  alone  by  this  consideration.  Some  of 
its  advocates  avowed  their  object  to  be  the  abolishing  of  the 
Council  of  Revision,  and  others,  to  provide  for  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature,  and  others,  still,  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  Government. 

In  the  Senate,  there  was  obtained,  without  much  difficulty,  a 
Constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds,  but  it  was  otherwise  in  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives.  The  first  vote,  in  the  latter  body, 
was  twenty-two  to  fourteen,  leaving  a  Constitutional  majority 
of  two  votes.  Immediately,  the  action  of  the  Legislature  was 
so  directed  as  to  affect  these  two  votes.  Local  measures,  in 
which  no  interest  was  taken,  except  by  those  immediately  con- 
cerned, if  proposed  by  one  of  the  fourteen,  were  voted  down. 
Mobs  paraded,  at  nights,  before  the  houses  of  the  minority, 
saluting  them  with  groans  and  hisses;  and  instructions  were 
gotten  up  at  Vandalia,  and  sent,  for  signatures,  into  the  counties 
of  the  anti-Conventionists.  These  efforts  were  not  \vithout 
success — and  two  members  were  induced  to  come  over  to  the 
dominace  i)arty.  Having  now  all  things  arranged,  and  sure  of 
success,  the  resolutions  were  again  called  up;  and  upon  this  vote, 
Mr.  Hansen,  a  representative  from  Pike  County,  who  had, 
before,  voted  with  the  Conventionists,  now  voted  against  the 
resolution,  and  it  was,  a  second  time,  defeated.  Great  was  the 
excitement  upon  Mr.  Hansen's  defection — and  the  majority 
determined  that,  at  all  hazzards,  they  would  carry  their  point — - 
and  they  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  effect  their  object.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  Mr.  Hansen's  seat  had  been 
contested  by  a  Mr.  Shaw.  The  papers  and  documents  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections,  who  reported  in 
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favor  of  Hansen,  in  which  report  the  House  had  concurred. 
Hansen  was,  therefore,  permitted  to  retain  his  seat  unquestioned, 
from  the  first  days  of  the  session  to  near  the  close  of  it,  a  period 
of  some  ten  weeks.  Mr.  Shaw,  after  his  unsuccessful  contest, 
had  returned  to  his  home.  A  special  messenger  was  sent  to 
request  his  attendance  at  the  seat  of  Government.  Upon  his 
arrival,  a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  former  vote  ot 
the  House,  declaring  Hansen  re-elected.  This  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  thirteen.  Mr.  Shaw  was  then  declared, 
by  resolution,  to  be  a  member  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  Hansen, 
consequently,  excluded.  The  House,  as  thus  constituted,  con- 
curred with  the  Senate,  and  the  resolution,  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  vote,  was  declared,  by  the  Speaker,  to  be  adopted. 

Immediately  after  the  session,  presses  were  secured  upon  either 
side,  and  the  great  question  underwent  the  closest  scrutiny,  and 
the  most  particular  investigation.  Facts  were  collected  and 
embodied,  showing  that  the  interests,  as  well  as  the  happiness, 
of  the  people,  required  them  to  sustain  their  free  institutions. 
For  a  time  the  Conventionists  seemed  to  carry  with  them  the 
people,  as  they  had,  before,  the  Legislature.  But  as  light  was 
poured  in  upon  the  question,  and  the  newspapers  and  tracts, 
everywhere  industriously  circulated,  produced  their  legitimate 
effect,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  a  great  change  in  public 
opinion  had  taken  place.  At  a  later  period,  that  party  enter- 
tained but  faint  hopes  of  success — and  at  the  polls  they  were 
defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority  \of  voters — and  thus,  was 
forever  put  to  rest  the  question  of  Slavery,  as  to  its  existence  in 
Illinois. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly  advert  to  a  few  topics,  which 
could  not  well  be  connected  with  the  preceding  remarks.  And, 
first,  the  administration  of  justice.  Though  there  was  an  efficient 
organization  of  the  courts,  yet,  from  the  extent  of  the  territory  and 
the  sparseness  of  the  population,  justire  did  not  always  overtake 
the  evil-doer.  The  spring  terms  of  the  courts  were  often  inter- 
rupted, and  sometimes,  wholly  prevented  by  high  waters  cutting  oft 
all  communication  with  the  difierent  portions  of  the  State — for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  road  leading  from  Kas- 
kaskia  to  Shawneetovvn,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  stream  was  bridged 
over  which  the  roads  of  the  country  ran.  Swimming  creeks  was 
so  much  of  a  matter  of  course  and  necessity,  that  horses  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  this  object — and  an  animal  that  took  the 
water  fearlessly  and  swam  so  high  as  not  to  immerse  his  rider, 
was  held  in  great  esteem.     The  want  ol   sufiicient  jails,  or,  in 
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most  counties,  of  any  jails,  was  a  great  evil.  If  an  ofifender  was 
taken,  and  his  guilt  ever  so  apparent,  unless  the  Court  vvas  near 
at  hand,  he  was  sure  to  escape.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
State  government,  I  do  not  recollect  of  but  one  jail  that  would 
hold  a  criminal,  and  that  one  was  at  Belleville,  in  the  county  of 
St.  Clair.  In  1825,  a  man  was  condemned  for  murder  in  the 
county  of  Sangamon.  Attending  the  Court  of  that  county,  I 
arrived  at  Springfield  the  day  before  his  execution;  with  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Bar,  I  went  to  visit  him.  He  was  confined, 
in  a  pen  of  logs,  perhaps  ten  feet  square,  and  as  many  high,  with- 
out a  roof  In  one  corner  was  the  wretched  criminal,  chained  to 
the  logs,  with  a  temporary  roof,  constructed  of  d3,p-boards,  over 
his  head,  sufficient  only  to  protect  him  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  damps  of  the  night.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  detaining 
culprits  until  the  regular  session  of  Court,  gave  rise,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  territorial  government,  to  the  companies  of  "Regu- 
lators,"" which  were  organized  in  almost  every  county,  and  existed 
at  the  formation  of  our  State  government,  and  for  a  few  years^ 
afterward.  The  "  Regulators  "  were  generally  composed  of  the 
more  enterprising  and  respectable  class  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
captain  acted  as  commander  and  judge.  Their  vigilance  and 
energies  were  directed  principally  against  horse -thieves  and 
passers  of  counterfeit  money,  with  which  the  country  abounded. 
Upon  a  successful  foray,  the  company,  with  the  delinquent,  re- 
tired to  the  woods,  when  a  court  was  duly  opened,  the  prisoner 
examined,  and  the  witnesses  sworn.  Perhaps  few  escaped  by 
the  technicalities  of  the  law,  and  but  very  few  were  punished  who 
did  not  richly  deserve  it.  A  majority  of  voices  acquitted  or  con- 
demned, and  fixed  the  quantum  of  punishment.  From  thirty  to 
one  hundred  stripes  upon  the  bare  back,  was  tlie  common  sen- 
tence, with  an  admonition  from  the  presiding  officer  that  should 
the  offender  be  found  within  their  limits  after  a  gi\en  time,  he 
would  again  be  taken  up  and  repunished.  A  word  to  the  wise,  in 
this  case,  was  always  sufficient.  As  soon  as  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  made,  if  the  offender  was  a  resident,  he  tians- 
ferred  his  person  and  effects  to  a  country  of  larger  liberty,  and 
where  the  police  were  less  vigilant  and  attentive.  Though  acting 
without  law,  and,  indeed,  directly  in  defiance  of  it,  this  system  of 
jurisprudence  was  approved  and  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and 
was,  unquestionably,  productive  of  much  good. 

In  a  country  so  new  and  so  recently  setded,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  any  considerable  effort  should  have  been  made  in 
the  cause  of  education.     Common  schools  were  generally  found 
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in  neighborhoods  large  enough  to  sustain  them.  They  were,  how- 
ever, but  very  common  schools,  in  which  even  the  first  rudiments 
were  but  imperfectly  taught.  In  that  day,  and  at  later  periods,  a 
bitter  hostility  was  manifested  to  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. No  effort  was  made  for  their  establishment  until  a  day  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  I  have  embraced  in  this  lecture. 

In  regard  to  morals  and  religion,  it  may  be  said,  that  either 
there  has  been,  since  the  commencement  of  our  State  govern- 
ment, a  progression  from  bad  to  worse;  or  that  our  early  inhabi- 
tants were  far  superior  to  those  who  are  usually  the  pioneers  of 
future  population.  The  caning,  dirking,  and  shooting,  now  so 
common  in  new  settlements,  were  almost  unknown  in  this  State. 
In  the  religious  community,  the  Methodists  clearly  took  the  lead. 
They  were  early  on  the  ground,  and  the  good  they  have  done,  has 
been  seen  and  realized.  The  Baptists,  in  their  various  sects,  as 
they  still  exist  at  the  South,  were  second  in  their  efforts  to  do 
good  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck,  of  this  church,  this  State  is  more 
indebted  than  to  any  other  one  religious  teacher.  At  an  early 
day  he  put  into  operation,  in  almost  every  settlement,  the  ma- 
chinery of  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  Societies,  and  for  years  sus- 
tained it  by  his  own  untiring  and  unaided  exertions.  At  the 
formation  of  the  government,  1  am  not  aware  that  there  was, 
within  our  limits,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian 
order.  A  few  churches  of  the  latter  persuasion  had  been  formed 
in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  River,  whicli  were  occasion- 
ally visited  by  ministers  from  Kentucky.  It  was  nTjt  until  the 
summer  of  1819,  that  the  first  Presbyterian  Missionary  came 
among  us.  The  Covenanters  of  the  old  Scotch  church  had  made 
a  settlement,  formed  a  church,  and  had  a  regular  officiating  min- 
ister in  181 7.  At  the  Convention,  this  sect  presented  their 
petition  praying  that  an  article  might  be  inserted  in  our  State 
Constitution,  recognizing  Jehovah  as  Cod,  and  the  Bible  as  a 
revelation  of  His  will  to  mankind.  As  their  desired  object  was 
not  effected,  they  refused  thereafter  to  perform  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens, except  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  as  voters,  militia-men,  or 
jurors. 

The  political  divisions,  as  they  then  existed,  1  can  only  attribute 
to  the  question  of  Slavery.  It  is  readily  perceived  that  those 
who  emigrated  from  slave  -  States  to  avoid  its  evils,  would 
unite,  in  their  new  homes,  in  opposition  to  it.  Others  there  were, 
who,  tempted  by  the  rich  virgin  soil  of  Illinois,  and  the  future 
prospects  of  the  State,  which  were  then  seen  in  the  perspective, 
had  removed  here,  if  not  in  favor  of  Slavery,  at  least  with  no 
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objection  to  it.  A  union  of  this  class,  with  a  large  floating  popu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt-works,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  salt,  and  the  native  French  citizens,  who  were  generally 
slave-holders,  formed  a  party  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  oppo- 
nents. The  anti-slavery  men  rallied  around  Governor  Edwards, 
then  Territorial  Governor,  and  the  others  supported  and  sustained 
Governor  Bond.  That  there  was  no  difference  in  principle  in 
these  two  gentlemen,  I  infer  from  the  fact  that  they  both  held 
slaves  to  the  day  of  their  death.  Their  influence,  however,  was 
exerted  in  favor  of  their  respective  parties — probably  more  from 
necessity  than  from  choice.  At  the  first  election,  when  Governor 
Bond  ran  without  opposition,  the  parties  were  rallied  upon  the 
choice  for  Representative  for  Congress,  Mr.  Cook  running  as  an 
Edwards  man,  and  Mr.  John  Mcl-ean  in  opposition.  The  con- 
test was  a  severe  one,  and  the  result  elected  McLean  by  less  than 
one  hundred  votes,  to  the  portion  of  the  session  then  unexpired 
when  the  State  came  into  the  Union.  The  next  year  the  contest 
for  the  same  office  was  renewed  between  the  same  candidates, 
when  Mr.  Cook  was  elected  by  several  hundred  majority.  Two 
years  subsequent,  Mr.  Kane,  the  official  adviser  and  political 
friend  of  Governor  Bond,  took  the  field  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Cook,  and  was  almost  distanced.  Later  still,  the  array  of  parties 
upon  the  Convention  question,  with  few  exceptions  upon  both 
sides,  discovered  the  same  political  divisions.  To  the  same 
principle  of  anti- slavery,  1  attribute  the  election  of  Governor 
Coles.  While  the  majority  of  the  old  parties  divided  upon  the 
other  candidates,  the  ultra  anti-slavjry  men,  without  concert  or 
consultation,  naturally  united  in  the  support  of  this  gentleman, 
and  secured  his  election,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  few  votes,  as 
unexpectedly  to  themselves  as  to  the  friends  of  the  other  candi- 
dates. 1  have  spoken  of  Governor  Bond.  Let  me  say  of  Gov- 
ernor Edwards — for  he,  too,  has  passed  "that  bourne  from  which 
no  traveler  returns" — that  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  talents  of  a 
very  high  order,  justly  ranking  him  among  the  first  in  the  Senate, 
d^iring  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.  While 
Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  when  formed,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  superseded  by  the  formation  of  the 
State  Constitution.  He  was  a  bold,  rather  than  a  prudent,  poli- 
tician— unwavering  and  untiring  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object. 
From  an  intimate  acquaintance,  I  can  say,  that  in  the  main,  his 
views  were  honest,  and  that  he  desired  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.     His  personal  appearance  (for  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
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old  school)  was  remarkably  prepossessing,  his  manners  ])olis]ied, 
and  his  address  attractive.  In  private  life  he  was  an  enterprising 
citizen,  an  honest  man,  and  kind  and  attentive  to  the  poor  and 
deserving.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  philanthropy,  in  eftbrts  to 
lessen  the  evils  of  that  dreadful  scourge,  the  cholera.  Attentive 
to  those  under  his  influence,  he  took  the  disease  himself,  and 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  closed  a  life  of  enterprise  and  useful- 
ness in  the  summer  of  1835. 

May  I   trespass  a  few  moments  longer  upon  your  attention  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  my  earliest  and  best  friends 
I  allude  to  Daniel  P.  Cook,  from  whom  this  county  was  named. 

Mr.  Cook,  who,  for  seven  years,  ably  represented  this  State  in 
Congress,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  departed  this  life  in 
1827.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  his  brilliant  Congressional  career, 
his  friends  more  hoped  for  than  expected  a  continuance  of  his 
useful  life,  owing  to  the  feeble  state  of  his  health.  His  death 
was,  doubtless,  accelerated  by  his  laborious  public  duties,  during 
the  last  session  he  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  his  feeble  constitution 
gave  way  under  the  discharge  of  his  high  responsibilities,  and  he 
returned  to  his  constituents  to  find  an  early  grave.  He  had  not 
the  advantages  of  classical  acquirements;  all  that  he  derived 
from  schools  were  the  simple  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
Eut  possessing  a  mind  of  no  common  order,  etherial  and  elastic, 
it  relied  upon  itself,  forming  its  own  combination  of  principles, 
and  rendering  its  possession  far  superior  to  those  who  only  used 
the  knowledge  of  others.  Generous  to  a  fault,  he  often  gave 
judiciously,  preferring  to  be  imposed  upon  himself  than  suffer 
the  needy  to  leave  without  aid. 

His  popularity  was  solid  and  substantial,  won  by  merit,  and 
secured  by  an  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 
As  a  statesman,  he  stood  deservedly  high — there  were  but  few  of 
his  contemporaries  that  ranked  before  him.  He  was  among  the 
few  speakers,  whose  talents  could  command  a  full  House  of 
members  and  spectators. — This  evidence  was  frequently  given, 
when  great  national  questions  were  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  debate  of  which  he  was  expected  to  participate. 
Illinois  has  been  honored  by  him — she  has  cause  to  be  proud  of 
her  representation — for  he  was  of  her  own  growth;  a  distin- 
guished and  able  man  of  his  own  making. 

I  have  thus  traced  a  few  of  the  principal  events  of  our  early 
history.  Connected,  as  I  have  been  with  these  events,  and  with 
the   State   of  my   adoption,   from   my   early   life,   I    look   back 
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with  interest  upon  these  years  "numbered  with  the  flood." 
Comparing  our  present  situation  with  the  past,  I  am  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  rapidity  of  our  march  of  improvement.  It 
has  certainly  surprised  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  of 
our  early  inhabitants.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  those  with  whom 
I  was  conversant,  the  twenty-second  year  of  our  State  govern- 
ment finds  us  at  a  point,  which  we  could  not  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  have  attained  in  our  fortieth  year.  What  is  in  reserve 
for  us,  we  know  not.  Judging,  however,  from  the  past,  with  the 
blessing  of  kind  Providence,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
own  Illinois  will  stand  first  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Con- 
federacy, in  point  of  number,  wealth, .  and  influence.  The 
materials  of  greatness  are  in  our  midst;  it  depends  upon  the 
inen  of  this  generation,  whether  these  materials  shall  be  used, 
and  the  vast  resources  of  our  State  developed.  The  light  cloud,* 
which  now  partially  obscures  our  political  sun,  and  casts  a  shade 
upon  our  future  prospects,  with  our  united  efibrts,  may  be  easily 
dissipated,  as  the  light  mists  from  our  own  clear  lake  before  the 
genial  breeze  of  summer.  Let  there,  hereafter,  be  unity  of 
purpose,  and  union  of  eftbrt.  Let  party  names  be  obliterated, 
and  party  feuds  be  forgotten,  and  let  the  rivalry  be,  who  can 
do  the  most  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Illinois. 
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An  Address  read  before  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Tuesday,  October  19,  1880 


Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — ■ 

At  the  risk  of  failing  to  contribute  anything,  not  embraced  in 
the  documents  and  volumes  already  in  the  possession  of  this 
Association,  I  have  ventured  to  promise  a  paper,  on  the  Early 
Society  of  Southern  Illinois.  I  now  proceed  to  present  to  you 
some  of  my  own  recolleciions,  and  the  results  of  some  readmg 
and  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Two  valuable  papers, 
recently  read  here,  pertaining  to  the  French  population  in  Kas- 
kaskia  and  its  neighborhood^  and  the  early  political,  and  other 
public  men  of  this  State,  have  satisfactorily  covered  a  part  of 
the  territory,  which  I  might  have  traversed;  and  yet,  I  shall  be 
pardoned,  if  I  take  a  somewhat  wide  range,  in  treating  of  Soci- 
ety, as  it  was  in  the  older  section  of  this  State,  from  forty  to 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  And  I  trust,  I  shall  be  excused,  if  I 
refer  somewhat  frequently,  to  my  own  recollection  of  facts,  run- 
ning back  to  1 82 1  or  1822,  my  father  having  removed  into  this 
State,  near  the  close  of  the  year  182 1.  The  period  which  I 
shall  contemplate  in  the  statements  of  this  paper,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  beginning  with  the  year  18 15,  and  extending  for- 
ward fifteen  or  twenty  years,  although  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  social  conditions,  some  of  which  are  traceable  to  the 
first  settlements  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  and  some  of  which  still 
have  many  living  illustrations  in  the  southern  portion  of  our  yet 
comparatively  new  State. 

The  territory,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  peo|)le  of  this 
State,  down  to  the  year  1830,  if  not  longer,  lies  south  of  a  line 
running  east  and  Avest  across  the  State,  and  touching  the  northern 
boundary  of  Sangamon  County. 

The  counties  organized  before  1820,  were  comparatively  few, 
being,  I  think,  in  all  only  eighteen.  Of  these,  the  most  populous 
in  1820,  were  St.  Clair,  formed  in  1794,  Randolph,  next  in  age, 
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Madison,  organized  in  1812,  (".allatin,  same  age,  Bond,  organized 
in  181 7,  and  Franklin  and  Union  Counties  formed  in  1818. 
These  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  mother  counties  of  the 
State,  in  respect  to  the.  earher  popuhition.  JJut  another  Hst  of 
counties,  either  set  off  from  the  older  ones,  or  organized  on  more 
northern  territory,  came  into  the  sisterhood,  and  embraced  a 
good  proportion  of  our  people,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1825. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Fayette,  Clinton,  Creene,  Marion, 
Montgomery,  Pike,  Sangamon,  and  Schuyler.  But  the  Society 
of  which  1  am  to  speak  took  its  shaping  before  the  year  i82  5,'" 
and  was  mainly  located  in  the  counties  organized  before  1820. 
The  entire  white  population  of  the  State  in  1800,  was  a  fraction 
over  2,000;  in  1810,  upwards  of  12,000;  in  1820,  more  than 
55,000;  in  1830,  161,000. 

The  earlier  population  of  Southern  Illinois  (leaving  altogether 
out  of  view  the  aborigines  of  the  country),  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  French,  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  native  Americans.. 
For  there  were  very  few  Irish,  Scotch,  or  German  peoj^le,  in  the 
State,  until  the  more  recent  wavf  of  immigration  from  Creat 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  began  to  roll  in  upon  us. 
The  French,  who  were  of  the  Canadian  type,  were  partly  mixed 
with  Indian  blood,  and  resembled  very  closely  their  descendants 
of  to-day.  They  occupied  the  portions  of  Randolph  and  St. 
Clair  Counties,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kaskaskia  and  the 
American  Bottom,  and  extended  north  of  the  line  of  Madison 
County,  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  east  bluff.  Many 
of  them  may  still  be  found  in  that  region.  They  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  their  simple  and  primitive  modes  of  life, 
dress,  and  manners,  their  illiteracy,  their  indifference  to  all  kinds, 
of  improvement,  and  their  unquestioning  adherence  to  the  cus- 
toms and  religion  of  their  fathers.  After  the  interesting  accounts, 
which  we  have  had  in  former  papers,  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  French  Colony  at  Kaskaskia,  I  need  not  further  speak  of  this- 
peculiar  class  of  the  first  settlers  in  Illinois. 

Of  the  earlier  population,  there  was  one  small  colony  of  Ger- 
mans, and  there  were  some  settlements  of  those  (lermans, 
usually  called  Penns3'lvania  Dutch.  They  were  an  industrious, 
though  not  enterprising  people,  usually  farmers  of  moderate 
means,  who  lived  comfortably,  and  kept  their  associations  mainly 
among  themselves.  The  chief  elements  of  the  population  were 
Americans,  who  emigrated,  within  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  from  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  small  infusion  of  families  from  New 
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Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States.  The  great 
majority  of  the  earUer  inhabitants  were  from  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio.  The  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  States,  have  increased  in  relative 
])roportions,  after  1820,  onward  to  the  present  time.  The  sec- 
tional feeling  among  the  people,  before  1825  or  1830,  was,  in 
many  cases,  intense,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  natives  of  the 
Southern  States,  toward  the  emigrants  from  New  York  and  New 
England.  The  term  "Yankee,"'  was,  in  many  communities,  one 
of  reproach-,  and  the  unfortunate  person  who  bore  it,  was  watched 
with  suspicion,  and  deemed  hardly  fit  for  association  with  those 
who  thought  themselves  in  some  sort  the  rightful  proprietors  of 
the  country.  I'hese  prejudices  were,  however,  less  inveterate  in 
the  villages,  where  tl-ve  people  were  from  many  different  States, 
than  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  South-western  ele;vent  pre- 
vailed. And  the  New  I£nglanders  and  New  Yorkers,  being 
generally  enterprising,  were  usually  settled  in  the  thriving  towns, 
and  engaged  in  mechanical  or  mercantile  pursuits.  The  famihes 
in  the  country,  were  generally  of  Southern  origin,  many  of  them 
having  come  originally  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  to  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Illinois.  These 
immigrants  from  the  South  and  South-west,  were  generally  in- 
fluenced to  move  into  the  territory,  afterwards  the  State,  of 
Illinois,  by  two  considerations — the  first  was,  a  desire  to  find  a 
still  newer  country;  for  many  of  them  were  adventurers  who  had 
always  lived  in  frontier  regions;  and,  secondly,  most  of  these 
people,  being  comparatively  poor,  and  uncomfortable  in  com- 
munities where  they  had  no  real  estate,  and  were  compelled  to 
labor  alongside  of  slaves,  were  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
becoming  owners  of  fertile  lands,  and  of  escaping  from  the 
humiliation  of  being  reckoned  among  the  "white  trash"  of  the 
slave-holding  States.  There  were,  however,  a  considerable  num- 
l:)er  of  what  were  deemed  the  better  classes,  who  came  to  this 
State,  either  directly,  from  the  South-west,  or  indirectly,  through 
the  State  of  Ohio.  We  see,  at  this  point,  the  working  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  caused  a  sifting  of  immigrants  to 
Illinois,  as  well  as  other  North-western  States,  both  from  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States;  from  the  Southern  States,  by  keep- 
ing back  those  who  owned  slaves  and  defended  the  institution  of 
Slavery,  and  from  the  Middle  States,  by  introducing  only  those 
settlers  who  desired  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  a  country  where 
Slavery  was  forever  forbidden  by  law.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  complexion  of  our  early  population  in  another 
■connection. 
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We  come  now  to  notice  the  pursuits  and  modes  of  life  that 
characterized  the  early  inhabitants  of  Soufhern  Illinois.  I  have 
already  intimated,  that  there  were  two  general  classes  of  the  first 
immigrants  to  our  State,  the  one  consisting  of  floating  people, 
who  always  live  in  frontier  settlements,  and  the  other,  which  was 
much  the  larger,  composed  of  those  who  came  to  be  permanent 
residents. 

As  to  pursuits,  these  two  classes  were  widely  different,  but  as 
to  manners  and  style  of  living,  they  often  resembled  each  other 
very  closely.  The  floating  class  were  mainly  from  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  South-west,  and  depended  chiefly  upon 
hunting  and  fishing,  for  the  means  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  And,  of  course,  as  the  country  became  more 
densely  settled,  they  emigrated  again  to  other  frontier  regions, 
further  west.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  more  stable  population,  who,  at  an  early  day,  like  the  genuine 
frontiers-men,  devoted  themselves,  a  great  part  of  the  time,  to 
the  hunting  of  wild  game,  bee -hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing. 
There  were  many  inducements  to  this  kind  of  life,  when  the 
country  was  very  new.  For  deer,  bears,  turkeys,  grouse  or 
prairie  chickens,  and  other  fowl,  were  abundant  in  the  woods 
and  prairies,  and,  at  first,  even  elk  and  buffaloes  were  numerous, 
and  bees  were  found  in  all  the  forests.  Bears  were  depended 
upon,  by  many  in  the  less  settled  regions,  for  salt  meat,  instead 
of  pork,  until  these  animals,  in  a  few  years,  disappeared  from  the 
country.  Sometimes,  a  hunting  company,  of  a  few  men,  would 
kill  as  many  as  forty  bears  in  a  single  expedition.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State.  Deer 
and  bees  continued  very  plentiful  for  many  years,  a  single  gunner 
often  killing  eight  or  ten  deer  in  a  day,  and  a  little  band  of 
skilful  bee -hunters,  going  into  an  uninhabited  section  of  woods, 
and  finding,  in  a  few  days,  in  the  autumn,  bee-trees  enough  to 
supply  their  families  with  honey  for  the  following  year.  Some 
amusing  anecdotes  were  told  of  the  early  bee-hunters.  I  myself 
was  acquainted  with  an  illiterate  minister,  of  a  peculiar  faith,  of 
whom  it  was  reported  and  believed,  that  after  preaching  on  a 
certain  Sabbath,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  preach  there  again 
the  next  Sunday,  if  it  should  not  be  a  good  bee-day;  intimating, 
that  if  the  weather  on  the  next  Sunday  should  be  favorable  for 
bee-hunting,  he  would  be  otherwise  occupied,  and  could  not 
preach.  Fishing,  and  some  kinds  of  hunting,  are  still,  more  or 
less  profitable  in  many  sections  of  the  State ;  but  wild  bees,  and 
the  larger  wild  animals,  have  so  far  disappeared,  that  very  few 
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persons  make  the  pursuit  cf  them  anything  hke  a  regular  occu- 
pation. From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country,  however, 
onward  to  1830  or  '35,  there  were  many  men,  who  did  nothing 
else  but  hunt  and  fish,  and  many  others,  who  cultivated  a  lew 
acres  of  ground,  for  raising  corn  and  potatoes,  and  after  their 
products  were  secured  in  the  fall,  joined  the  regular  hunters  until 
the  next  spring.  It  was,  therefore,  very  common  to  find  the  walls 
of  the  cabins  of  the  early  settlers  hung  around  with  the  skins  of 
animals,  which  were,  afterwards,  either  dressed  for  family  wear, 
or  taken  to  the  distant  markets  to  be  sold  for  furs.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  were  industrious,  plain  farmers, 
small  merchants,  and  unenterprising  manufacturers,  some  of 
whom  divided  their  time  between  two  or  three  different  occu- 
pations, such  as  cooperage,  tanning,  and  shoemaking. 

The  farmers,  at  first,  took  possession  of  lands  and  made  im- 
provements, without  any  title  to  the  places  which  they  ocdupied, 
and  were  hence  called  "squatters."  Afterwards,  the  pre-emp- 
tion of  lands  by  the  first  actual  settlers  upon  them  was  provided 
for  by  law,  which  gave  the  occupants  a  prior  claim  over  others, 
and  enabled  them  to  procure  small  farms,  on  easy  terms,  when 
the  lands  came  into  market.  Later,  all  purchasers  could  obtain 
lands  at  Congress  price,  /.  e.,  one  dollar  and  a-quarter  per  acre. 

Villages  were  founded  at  this'  early  day,  by  single  owners  of 
eligible  tracts  of  land  on  principal  roads,  which  were  divided  up 
into  lots  and  sold,  as  is  now  done  by  owners  on  our  railroads 
and  elsewhere.  Serious  difficulties  frequently  occurred  between 
"squatters"  on  lands,  who  made  no  efi'orts  to  buy,  when  the 
lands  came  into  market,  and  actual  purchasers,  who  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  legal  measures  to  gain  possession  of  their  property. 
The  squatters,  in  such  cases,  almost  invariably  had  the  sympathies 
of  their  neighbors,  and  could  not  be  dispossessed  by  the  pur- 
chasers, without  risk  of  incurring  personal  violence,  unless,  after 
paying  Avell  for  the  poor  improvements  that  had  been  made. 

The  fences  were  made  of  rails,  split  from  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  laid  up,  in  what  was  called  the  "worm"  or  "Virginia"  style, 
i.  e.,  in  alternating  diagonal  panels.  For  many  years,  such  a 
thing  as  a  straight  board  fence  was  seldom  seen  in  Southern 
Illinois. 

Houses,  es])ecially  in  the  country,  were  usually  built  of  logs, 
either  hewn  or  unhewn,  notched  together  at  the  corners,  the 
crevices  between  the  logs  being  filled  with  clay-mortar,  which 
was,  more  or  less,  smoothed  off  by  the  hands,  or  by  a  paddle  or 
a  trowel,  and  sometimes  covered  on  the  outside  with  lime-mortar. 
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In  many  cases,  the  projecting  ends  of  the  logs  were  left  at  the 
corners,  in  their  original  ragged  condition..  The  roofs  were  often 
composed  of  split  boards,  held  together  by  halves  of  split  poles 
laid  upon  them. 

Many  houses  had  no  second  stories,  but  the  attics  were  formed 
by  clap-boards  laid  upon  rough  joists,  and  were  sometimes  high 
enough  to  be  occupied  by  beds  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  These  attics  were  reached  by  ladders,  from  the  inside  or 
the  outside  of  the  house.  The  doors  were  frequently  constructed 
of  rough  boards,  nailed  or  pinned  together,  and  hung  on  rude 
wooden  hinges.  The  windows,  if  there  were  any,  were  often 
either  left  entirely  open,  or  closed  with  white  or  printed  paper, 
instead  of  glass,  and  saturated  with  oil,  so  as  to  admit  a  portion 
of  the  light  from  without. 

The  floors  were  usually  made  of  slab-like  portions  of  trees, 
hewn  on  one  side,  and  laid  together  on  sills,  without  any  nails  or 
pins  to  fasten  them  down.  These  floors,  after  a  while,  became 
quite  smooth  from  use,  being  hardly  ever  covered  with  carpets. 

It  was  rare  to  find,  in  these  primitive  cabins,  more  than  two 
rooms,  except  where  the  houses  consisted  of  two  parts,  divided  by 
a  covered  but  open  passage-way  between  them.  In  very  many 
cabins  there  was  but  a  single  apartment,  which  served  the  mani- 
fold purposes  of  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  bed-rooms,  for 
a  large  family. 

Ol  course,  there  w-ere,  here  and  there,  houses  of  frame,  and  in 
the  villages  many  respectable  residences  of  wood  and  brick. 
But  the  earlier  settlers,  in  the  rural  districts,  for  the  most  part, 
occupied  such  cabins  as  I  have  described. 

The  kindly  feelings  of  neighbors  toward  one  another,  were 
habitually  ■  shown  in  what  were  called  house-raisings,  which 
brotight  together  as  many  men,  as  could  work  to  good  advan- 
tage, who  usually  put  up  the  walls  of  a  log-house  in  a  single  day, 
which  was  frequently  occupied  by  the  family  the  same  night.  A 
similar  interchange  of  friendly  offices  was  customary  in  log- 
rollings, corn-huskings,  etc.,  the  latter  of  w-hich  were  commonly 
held  in  turn,  through  a  whole  ne  ghborhood,  on  successive  even- 
ings, and  were  always  followed  by  a  well-prepared  and  abundant 
supper. 

The  personal  property  of  the  citizens  ordinarily  consisted  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  domestic  fowls,  wagons,  often  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood,  and  extremely  noisy  when  in  motion, 
a  few  farming  implements,  and  the  plainest  kind  of  household 
furniture,  embracing   tables   made  of  boards,  often   put   together 
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with  wooden  pins,  tin  and  pewter  table-ware,  and  two  or  three 
cooking  utensils. 

Many  of  the  farmers  raised  large  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and 
horses,  which,  in  Southern  Illinois,  it  was  necessary  to  feed  only 
during  the  winter  months.  And  for  feeding  the  stock,  provision 
Avas  made  by  the  abundant  crops  of  corn  that  were  easily  pro- 
duced on  the  farms,  and  by  hay  obtained  from  the  prairie  grass, 
which  was  cut  and  cured  in  the  sunnner  or  fall.  Sheep  were  not 
kept  in  large  numbers,  because  of  the  wolves,  which  destroyed 
them  if  they  were  not  closely  watched  in  the  daytime,  and  pro- 
tected under  cover  at  night. 

There  were  no  such  inducements  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  as  there  have  been  since,  for  multiplying  stock  and 
making  butter  and  cheese  for  the  markets,  for  the  reason  that 
there  were  no  good  markets  accessible  until  after  1820  to  1825. 
The  villages  were  generally  very  small,  numbering  not  more  than 
from  20  or  30  to  100  or  200  people,  and  the  roads  to  St.  Loui.s, 
which  was  the  largest  town  within  reach,  were  so  nearly  impas- 
sable, that  but  little  traffic  with  that  place  was  attempted.  No 
steam-boat  ever  visited  St.  Louis  before  18 17,  and,  consequently, 
the  commerce  of  that  town  was  carried  on  overland  with  Sante 
Fe',  or  by  flat-boats  with  New  Orleans,  both  of  which  were 
tedious,  expensive,  and  comparatively  unprofitable.  Goods  of 
domestic  manufacture  were  first  imported'  into  Illinois  in  1818, 
from  which  fact  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  prior  to  that  time 
there  could  have  been  but  small  sales  for  the  productions  of  the 
country,  and  very  little  money  among  the  people. 

It  is  true  that,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  England  in  1814, 
there  was  for  a  k\v  years  a  considerably-increased  prosperity,  even 
among  the  people  of  the  frontier  settlements ;  but  after  the  wretched 
banking  policy  that  followed  the  war  had  brought  aljout  its  natural 
fruits  in  1819-21,  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  money  to  be 
found  in  Illinois.  Many  a  family  lived  a  whole  year  w-ithout  the 
possession  or  use  of  fifty  dollars  in  cash.  Personal  property, 
therefore,  during  many  years,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  citizens 
at  their  own  homes.  The  farms,  in  those  days,  were  worked 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  oxen,  horses  being  employed  mainly  for 
riding,  and  for  ])loughing  after  the  corn  came  up  in  the  spring. 
Even  wagons  and  carts  were  generally  drawn  by  oxen,  not  only 
for  the  hauling  of  corn,  hay,  wood,  rails,  etc.,  but  for  church- 
going  and  traveling.  The  ijroductiqns  of  the  farms  were  very 
few,  such  as  a  little  fall  or  spring  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  cotton. 
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flax,  in  some  cases  castor-beans,  and  as  to  fruits,  scarcely  any- 
thing but  apples  and  some  peaches.  But  wild  plums  and  grapes, 
of  good  quality,  were  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  timbered 
districts,  especially  at  the  edges  of  the  prairies.  There  was  no 
machinery  used  on  the  farms  before  1835  or  1840.  There  were 
no  corn-planters,  no  reaping  or  threshing  machines,  or  fimning- 
mills.  Corn  was  planted  by  hand,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass  were 
cut  with  sickles  or  scythes  by  hand,  cotton  was  gathered  and 
picked  by  hand,  flax  was  broken  and  scutched  by  hand,  cotton  and 
wool  were  carded  into  rolls  by  hand,  and  spinning  and  weaving 
were  done  by  hand.  Grain  was  trodden  out  by  horses  or  beaten 
out  with  flails,  and  winnowed  by  the  breezes  or  with  sheets  used 
like  so  many  great  fans.  The  only  articles  employed  by  the 
farmers  that  could  properly  be  called  machines,  were  flax-breaks, 
hackles,  looms,  hand-mills,  and  possibly  an  occasional  cider-mill. 
There  were,  however,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twenty  miles,  water- 
mills  and  horse-mills  for  grinding  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley; 
and  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country  there  were  not 
wanting  distilleries  for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey,  to  minister  to 
the  cravings  of  the  thirsty  people,  who  claimed  that  they  could 
not  keep  warm  in  winter  or  cool  in  summer,  or  perform  their 
hard  work  without  fainting,  unless  they  could  be  assisted  by  the 
free  use  of  the  "good  creature."  But  there  were  no  breweries  to 
be  found,  unless  among  the  few  Germans. 

I  The  clothing  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country,  consisted  almost  wholly  of  materials  prepared  by  the 
several  families  for  themselves.  The  most  frequent  exception  to 
this  remark  was  found  in  the  leather  used  for  shoes,  which  was 
often  tanned  and  dressed  by  some  one  man  in  a  neighborhood, 
who  gave  a  part  of  his  time  to  a  small  tannery,  of  which  he  was 
the  proprietor.  But  many  were  at  once  tanners,  shoe-makers, 
and  farmers  ;  and  their  wives  and  daughters  manufactured  the 
flax  and  cotton,  raised  by  them,  into  garments  for  the  family. 
For  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  cotton  as  well  as  flax 
was  produced  on  many  farms,  and  spinning-wheels  were  manu- 
factured in  almost  every  neighborhood  for  the  use  of  the  families, 
which  were  purchased  from  the  makers  by  an  exchange  of  various 
productions  from  the  farms  around.  As  lately  as  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago,  I  found,  on  visiting  Bond  County,  an  old  wheel-wright 
still  devoted  to  his  former  work,  making  spinning-wheels,  both 
large  and  small,  not  to  sell  as  curiosities,  but  to  supply  an  actual 
demand  from  families  that  yet  preferred  to  manufacture  their  own 
clothes  as  in  former  times.     Not  only  were  the  materials  and  the 
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cloth  prepared,  but  the  dyeing  was  done  in  the  family;  the  bark  of 
trees,  especially  of  the  butter-nut,  and  indigo  raised  on  the  farm, 
being  used  for  this  purpose.  And  then  the  mother  made  up  the 
clothing  for  the  household.  In  many  cases,  deer-skins  were 
dressed  by  the  men,  and  made  into  hunting-shirts,  pantaloons,  and 
moccasons  by  the  women,  all  in  the  same  family.  The  hunting- 
shirts  were  frequently  ornamented  with  a  fringe  on  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cape  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garment,  which  presented  a 
not  un pleasing  appearance.  Shoes  were  often  confined,  except 
in  cold  weather,  to  the  adult  females ;  the  men  and  children 
going  barefoot  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  unless  they  had  occa- 
sion to  appear  in  a  public  assembly.  I  have  many  a  time  seen 
even  young  women  carry  their  shoes  in  their  hands  until  they  came 
near  to  church,  and  then,  put  them  on  before  coming  to  the 
door  and  entering.  The  men's  hats  for  the  summer  were  com- 
monly made  of  wheat  straw,  rudely  platted  and  sewed  together 
by  the  women.  Winter  hats,  usually  of  wool,  were,  of  necessity, 
purchased  from  a  manufacturer,  who  could  almost  always  be 
found  in  some  village  not  far  distant.  The  clothes  of  the  women, 
like  those  of  the  men,  were  almost  entirely  of  home  manufacture, 
except  in  the  older  villages.  Their  bonnets  were  occasionally 
purchased  from  the  stores,  but  more  commonly  they  were  of  the 
simple  Virginia  style,  made  of  domestic  materials,  and  kept  in 
place  either  by  pasteboard  or  wooden  ribs. 

From  the  villages,  however,  the  use  of  imported  materials 
for  Avomen's  wear,  gradually,  extended  into  the  country,  and 
young  ladies  especially,  before  1825,  began  to  appear  in  calicoes 
or  richer  goods  imported  from  the  distant  markets.  But  for  many 
years,  most  of  the  men  continued  to  wear  only  home-made 
clothing,  except  in  case  of  marriage  or  travel  into  older  sections, 
of  the  country.  I  remember  well  an  old  gentleman,  an  officer  in 
the  church,  who  used  to  appear  on  special  occasions  in  a  broad- 
cloth coat,  which  he  had  purchased  forty  years  before  at  his  first 
marriage.  This  was  one  of  the  few  cloth  coats  to  be  seen  in  the 
community  during  its  earlier  history.  Of  course,  the  like  condi- 
tion of  things  did  not  exist  in  the  villages  after  they  grew  in 
population  to  the  number  of  one  or  two  hundred.  But  even  in 
the  smaller  villages,  families  were  accustomed  to  live  in  very 
simple  style,  until  commercial  intercourse  with  the  older  com- 
munities of  the  land  was  made  easy  by  the  opening  of  roads  and 
the  increase  of  other  facilities  of  travel  and  exchange. 

The  food  of  the  people  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  though  usually 
abundant.     For  a  long  time,  wheat-bread  was  a  rarity  in  the  rural 
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districts,  corn-bread  or  mush  being  the  staple,  meal  being  often 
prepared,  in  the  early  fall,  b}'  grating  the  green  corn  on  rude 
graters  made  of  tin,  perforated  by  driving  a  nail  through  it  in 
numerous  places,  and  fastened  to  a  smooth  board.  The  meats 
were  venison,  squirrels,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys,  prairie  chickens, 
quails,  domestic  fowls,  beef,  pork  and  bacon,  which  were  cooked 
in  a  skillet  or  frying-pan  in  cool  weather,  at  the  same  fire  around 
which  the  waiting  family  were  sitting.  Coffee  and  imported  tea 
were  for  years  hard  to  be  obtained,  and,  instead  of  them,  teas 
were  often  made  from  garden  herbs,  spice-wood,  sassafras-roots, 
or  other  shrubs,  taken  from  the  thickets.  Milk  and  butter  were, 
of  course,  at  hand,  and  were  freely  used;  and  vegetables  and 
fruits,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  and  apples  were  seldom  wanting. 
}n  many  families,  table-cloths  were  spread  on  the  tables  only  on 
special  occasions.  But,  in  spite  of  their  plain  living,  the  people 
were  generally  happy  and  contented,  except  in  those  cases,  not 
very  infrequent,  where  families  newly  come  into  the  country 
were,  for  a  time,  scarcely  able  to  command  the  necessaries  of 
life;  and,  in  such  cases,  there  were  almost  always  kind  neighbors, 
who  cheerfully  and  delicately  sent  the  articles  of  food  that  were 
most  needed. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  tedious,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  go 
a  little  into  these  details,  which  may  be  in  themselves  uninterest- 
ing, that  it  may  be  seen  how  primitive  was  the  daily  life  of  our 
early  citizens,  among  whom  there  were,  of  course,  here  and  there, 
notable  exceptions.  But  before  referring  to  the  more  strictly 
social  and  the  broader  general  characteristics  of  the  first  settlers 
n  our  State,  let  me  allude  for  a  moment  to  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances during  most  of  the  years  from  1800  to  1820.  They  were 
not  only  scattered  occupants  of  homes  in  a  wilderness,  but  they 
were  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were 
in  the  State,  as  late  as  18 14,  not  less,  probably,  than  30,000  or 
40,000,  and  a  large  number  down  to  1820  or  1825.  The  early 
settlers  were  several  times  attacked  by  these  savages,  and  there- 

,  fore  found  it  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  repel  their  assaults. 

'  Hence,  the  men  usually  carried  their  guns  with  them  when  they 
went  from  home,  and  the  practice  of  military  drill  was  maintained 
with  regularity  as  late  as  1830  or  1835.  It  is  not  strange  that  in 
such  a  condition  of  things  there  was  a  feeling  of  bitter  hostility 
toward  the  Indians,  and  that  a  somewhat  warlike  spirit  was  kept 
alive,  at  least  till  1820  or  1825,  or  even  later;  and  this  spirit  was 
greatly  quickened  and  strengthened  by  events  connected  with  the 
War  of  1 81 2-' 1 4.      The  tendency  of  all  this   was   to  make  the 
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citizens  more  resolute  in  the  assertion  and  defence  of  what  they 
deemed  their  individual  rights  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been;  while,' on  the  other  hand,  they  were  compelled  to  regard 
all  their  neighbors,  far  and  near,  as  bound  together  by  the  ties  of 
a  common  interest  for  self-protection  in  the  presence  of  common 
dangers. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  char- 
acteristic hospitality  of  our  people  in  the  early  years  of  the  State. 
The  families  from  the  Southern  States  gave  character  to  the  social 
habits  of  the  people,  and  Southern  communities  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  hospitality.  Anything  savoring  of  narrowness 
or  meanness  in  this  direction  was  frowned  upon  among  our 
early  citizens.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  entire  strangers  to  find 
entertainment  in  families  for  a  night,  or  even  for  whole  weeks, 
without  charge.  Hence  traveling  through  the  new  settlements 
was  usually  attended  with  but  little  expense,  for  charges  when 
made  were  hardly  more  than  merely  nominal.  If,  however,  a 
wayflxring  man  was  suspected  of  being  a  speculator,  he  was  not 
so  kindly  treated,  though  never  misused,  unless  guilty  of  repre- 
hensible conduct.  From  1820,  or  earlier,  to  1830,  the  country  was 
traversed  by  clock-pedlers,  who  sometimes  resorted  to  ingenious 
devices  to  induce  families  to  purchase  their  clocks.  They  were 
accustomed  to  set  up  their  clocks  in  houses,  and  leave  them  there, 
with  the  request  that  they  should  be  kept  running  until  they  should 
call  for  them,  which  was  often  two  or  three  or  four  weeks  afterward. 
On  the  return  of  the  pedler,  the  family  having  become  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  timepiece,  felt  hardly  willing  to  spare  it,  and 
could  be  induced  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it  rather  than  let  it  go. 
Hence,  it  frequently  occurred  that  a  note  was  given  for  $25  or 
$30,  payable  two  or  three  or  even  six  months  after  date,  for  a  clock 
the  original  cost  of  which  was  probably  less  than  $10.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  those  wooden  -  clocks  were  exceedingly 
durable,  some  of  them  lasting  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  pedler 
himself  seldom  called  for  the  collection  of  his  notes,  but  com- 
monly sent  some  one  else  for  the  purpose,  who  never  knew  any- 
thing about  any  partial  promises  made  by  the  original  seller,  and 
did  not  fail  to  enforce  payment  at  the  time  specified  in  the  paper. 
It  is  not  strange  that  these  clock-pedlers  became  extremely 
unpopular,  and  that,  being  generally  from  New  England,  they 
contributed  largely  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  Yan- 
kees. But  another  and  more  potent  cause  of  this  prejudice 
consisted  in  the  different  habits  of  the  Eastern  people  from  those 
of  the  South  and  West  in  regard  to  what  was  deemed  the  cardinal 
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virtue  of  hospitality.  It  was,  unfortunately,  true  that  some  New- 
England  families,  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  country, 
created  the  impression  of  penuriousness  and  heartlessness  in  their 
treatment  of  neighbors  and  strangers,  while  in  fact  they  were 
upright  and  benevolent  in  heart  and  conduct,  but  were  more 
reserved  than  their  neighbors  in  respect  to  the  free  and  open- 
handed  reception  of  all  comers  on  whatever  occasion. 

An  illustration  of  this  came  to  my  knowledge  in  the  county 
where  many  of  my  early  years  were  spent.  A  neighbor  hap- 
pened one  day  at  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman,  called  a 
"  Yankee,"  just  as  the  family  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  The 
old  gentleman  said  to  the  neighbor  that  he  would  be  glad  to  ask 
him  to  partake  with  them,  but  they  had  not  made  preparation  for 
more  than  the  members  of  their  own  household.  A  little  while 
after  this,  the  "Yankee"  called  at  the  house  of  the  neighbor,  and 
although  it  was  not  nearly  dinner-time,  he  was  urged  beyond 
measure  to  remain  and  dine  with  him.  The  old  gentleman  took 
the  hint,  and  apologized  for  his  own  apparent  discourtesy.  This 
incident  was  noised  abroad  all  over  the  county,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  "  Yankees."  But  the  gentleman  who  was  so  severely 
censured  for  his  want  of  hospitality  was  in  after  years  acknowl- 
edged to  be  deserving  of  the  highest  regard,  both  as  a  good  and 
kind  neighbor  and  a  trustworthy  citizen.  By  degrees,  the 
Eastern  people  became  more  frank  and  open  in  their  manners, 
and  the  Western  people  somewhat  more  reserved  in  their  inter- 
course with  comparative  strangers.  The  influx  of  miscellaneous 
immigration  into  any  community,  on  the  one  hand  gradually 
wears  out  the  extreme  hospitality  that  may  have  abounded  at 
first,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  moderates  the  excessive  reserve  that 
may  have  been  maintained  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  come 
from  long  and  thickly-settled  districts  of  the  country. 

The  social  habits  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  our  State  were  in 
-some  respects  peculiar.  It  is  not  strange  that,  in  settlements 
where  there  was  little  general  culture  among  the  people,  there 
should  have  been  but  kw  tokens  of  what  we  regard  as  refinement 
of  manners.  It  would  be  deemed  extreme  rudeness  in  our  cities 
for  gentlemen  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  ladies  or  at  table 
without  coat,  vest,  or  cravat,  whereas  nothing  was  more  common 
in  the  early  society  of  the  West.  And  yet,  under  all  this  rough- 
ness of  exterior,  there  was  a  native  politeness  and  considerateness 
of  others  of  every  class,  that  would  put  to  shame  the  unreason- 
able exclusiveness  of  many  aristocratic  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
our  refined  social  circles.     Especially  was  this  manifested  in  the 
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real  though  unrefined  courtesy  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  towards 
each  other.  It  is  true  there  was  a  freedom  of  manners  in  the 
relations  of  men  and  women  that  would  be  deemed  among  us 
unsuitable,  if  not  intolerable;  but  with  all  this  disregard  of  what 
are  established  conventionalities  in  cultivated  society,  there  was 
nothing  apparent  that  argued  the  absence  of  true  refinement  of 
feeling;  and  any  intentional  breach  of  what  was  deemed  social 
propriety  was  as  severely  censured  as  in  the  most  elevated  circles 
of  our  older  communities.  Of  course,  there  might  have  been 
found  here  and  there  a  neighborhood  where  the  plainest  rules  of 
decorum  were  often  violated  without  much  rebuke.  But  the  mass 
of  the  people  observed  assiduously  a  set  of  conventionalities  that 
were  based  on  true  ideas  of  social  fitness  and  that  enforced  the 
laws  of  social  morality  with  inexorable  authority. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that  there  was  but 
little  of  ceremony  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  West.  Even 
marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  simplest  manner,  a  justice  of  the 

^ peace  frequently  performing  the  ceremony  in  the  fewest  words  in 
the  presence  of  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  parties  united. 
Funerals  were  almost  always  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the 
acquaintances  of  the  deceased;  and  religious  services  were  seldom 
omitted  on  such  occasions,  although  in  many  cases  no  minister 
could  be  obtained  to  oflficiate,  and,  of  course,  the  services  were 
conducted  by  laymen.  The  cemeteries,  which  were  usually  near 
places  of  public  worship,  were  commonly  enclosed  with  palings, 
but  overgrown  with  weeds  and  grass ;  and  the  graves  were, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  marked  only  by  wooden  boards  or  stakes, 
without  names  or  letters  to  indicate  the  humble  occupants.  It 
has  thus  occurred  that  the  burial-places  of  many  persons  of 
considerable  distinction  have  been  lost  beyond  recovery,  after  the 
removal  of  their  friends  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
died.  But  it  ought  to  be  said  that,  notwithstanding  such  tokens 
of  neglect,  it  would  be  difticult  to  find  more  of  social  sympathy 
and  genuine  kindness  to  the  afflicted  in  any  communities  than 
was  habitually  manifested  among  the  early  settlers  of  Southern 
Illinois;  and,  I  may  add,  that  the  occasions  for  such  sympathetic 
attentions  were  greatly  multiplied  by  the  prevailing  sickness  and 
frequent  deaths  that  occurred  among  the  first  settlers  of  the 
country. 

The  moral  character  and  principles  of  the  people  in  those 
days,  differed  widely,  of  course,  in  different  communities.  In 
some  villages  and  neighborhoods,  where  education  and  religion 
were  more  advanced  than   in  other  places,  the  moral  ideas  of 
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individuals,  and  of  society  in  general,  were  not  far  behind  those 
of  the  present  time.  In  the  portions  of  the  country  where  the 
writer  spent  most  of  the  years  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  it  was 
exceptional  to  meet  with  a  profane  swearer,  a  drunkard,  or  a 
notoriously  false  or  dishonest  man;  and  breaches  of  social  purity 
Were  seldom  known.  Occasional  examples  of  such  vices  api)eared, 
but  they  were  frowned  upon  by  all  respectable  citizens.  These 
were  communities  in  which  strong  religious  influences  prevailed, 
and  where,  as  it  now  seems  to  me,  vices  and  crimes  of  every 
kind  were  even  more  rare  than  they  are  at  this  day  in  the  most 
elevated  and  refined  communities  of  the  land.  This  I  attribute 
to  the  fact  that  society  in  Southern  Illinois  was,  in  large  measure, 
locally  assorted  into  classes  for  many  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  While  there  were  quite  a  number  of  such 
neighborhoods  as  I  have  spoken  of,  there  were  others,  perhaps 
equally  numerous,  in  which  there  were  no  churches,  and  intem- 
perance. Sabbath  breaking,  dishonesty,  and  profanity  abounded; 
and  here  and  there  a  settlement  might  have  been  found,  in  which 
fidelity  to  the  marriage-vow  and  social  purity  were  .sadly  disre- 
garded. In  almost  every  county,  there  were  settlements  that 
embraced  emigrants  of  the  lower  class  from  the  Southern  States, 
who  were  notorious  for  fighting,  drinking,  swearing,  and  dissolute 
conduct.  But  the  worst  of  these  families,  at  an  early  day,  moved 
further  west,  having  for  generations  lived  on  the  outskirts  of 
civilization.  Many  of  the  same  class  are  now  residing  in  South- 
ern Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  some  of  them  having  fled 
from  justice,  and  more,  from  the  growth  of  a  moral  sentiment 
in  general  society,  which  they  could  not  endure. 

I  have  now  in  mind  one^  community,  that  might  have  been 
styled  a  nest  of  immoralities,  which  was  entered,  we  may  say 
invaded,  by  a  zealous  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  now 
living.  After  a  year  or  two  of  his  faithful  and  telling  labors,  a 
large  number  of  the  people  were  converted,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood was  revolutionized,  becoming,  in  the  main,  as  free  from 
prevailing  vices  as  it  had  before  been  distinguished  for  social  and 
civil  offences.  In  other  places,  like  reformations  were  wrought 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Christian  evangelists,  temperance 
workers,  and  Sabbath-Schools,  before  the  years  1S30-35.  It  has 
been  a  common  impression,  that  the  illiterate  and  imperfect 
ministrations  of  the  early  preachers  in  Illinois  could  not  have 
produced  much  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  citizens.  But  this 
is  a  great  mistake.  Wherever  there  were  churches,  or  preaching 
stations,  in  those  times,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people  was 
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sensibly  improved,  showing  clearly  that  the  religion  of  the  early 
settlers  was  something  better  than  mere  fanaticism.  Even 
among  the  French  Catholics  of  Kaskaskia,  and  the  American 
Bottom,  as  Gov.  Reynolds  tells  us,  honesty  and  chastity  were 
distinguishing  virtues;  and  the  same  was  true,  as  many  living 
witnesses  can  attest,  where  the  least-educated  preachers  of 
Protestant  denominations  gathered  churches,  and  inculcated  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  The  moral  sentiments  of  the 
people,  in  the  early  years  of  our  State,  were  conflicting,  very  much 
as  they  are  now.  On  the  subject  of  temperance,  the  progress 
was  in  the  wrong  direction  until  after  the  year  1825.  Intoxicat- 
ing liquors  were  freely  used,  not  only  in  famihes,  but  in  the 
harvest-fields,  and  at  house-raisings,  and  corn-huskings.  And  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  nearest  approaches  to  drunkenness 
were  witnessed  on  some  of  these  occasions. 

■^^^^xWhen  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  was  first  broached  in 
Bond  County,  where  a  temperance  society  was  founded  in  1826 
or  '28,  it  was  earnestly  opposed  by  many  of  the  most  exemplary 
Christians,  'And,  for  many  years,  the  endeavors  of  such  noble 
men  as  John  M.  Peck,  of  Rock-Spring,  to  advance  the  temper- 
ance reformation  on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  were  vigor- 
ously resisted,  even  by  some  of  their  fellow-ministers.  But  when 
this  doctrine  was  once  accepted  by  the  leading  men  in  the 
churches,  a  surprising  change  was  wrought  almost  in  a  year, 
throughout  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches,  and  those 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  that  favored  an  educated  ministry. 
Within  a  very  short  period,  the  ordinary  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  disappeared  from  almost  all  Christian  families,  and  was 
banished  from  the  social  and  neighborhood  gatherings  almost  as 
widely,  as  the  people  professed  to  be  governed  by  conscience 
and  the  rules  of  moral  obligation. 

V^'^Of  course,  liquors  were  still  sold  in  all  the  villages,  and  were 
extensively  used  among  certain  classes  of  society;  but  they  were 
no  longer  an  everywhere  present  temptation  to  the  young,  as 
they  had  been  in  former  years. 

There  were  not  then,  as  now,  many  large  towns,  and  there  were 
few  foreigners,  and  no  great  cities,  to  withstand  the  growth  of 
temperance  principles,  as  in  these  days,  when  so  large  a  pecu- 
niary interest  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  intemperance,  and  of  the 
appliances  by  which  it  is  still  supported,  and  holds  its  leading 
place  among  the  great  destroyers  of  social  and  public  peace. 
Hence  it  may  be  justly  said  that  there  was  probably  less  drink- 
ing in  this  State,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  1835,  than 
there  is  to-day.  9 
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In  regard  to  the  rights  of  man,  the  sentiments  of  the  early 
settlers  were  greatly  divided,  as  they  have  been  ever  since,  at 
least  down  to  the  close  of  the  late  rebellion.  As  already  inti- 
mated, the  immigrants  from  the  New  England  and  Middle  States, 
and  from  Ohio,  and  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  families  from 
the  South,  were  generally  opposed  to  Slaver}',  on  principle.  But 
the  most  influential  families  from  the  Southern  States,  and  many 
of  the  poorer  immigrants  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kentucky,  were  hostile  to  anjti-Slavery  doctrines, 
although  some  of  them  were  averse  to  the  introduction  of  Slavery 
into  this  State. 

The  politicians,  being  mostly  Southern,  were  very  zealous  for 
the  Convention,  proposed  to  be  called  in  1824,  for  the  formation 
of  a  new  Constitution,  providing  for  the  normal  existence  of 
Slavery  in  Illinois.  Hence  two- thirds  of  the  Legislature,  by 
which  this  measure  was  brought  forward  and  submitted  to  the 
people,  were  induced  to  vote  for  it,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  Slavery  from  this  Territory  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  But,  fortunately,  the  final  decision  of  this  momentous 
question  was  to  be  made  by  the  people,  who,  by  a  decisive  vote, 
placed  the  final  veto  of  the  State  upon  this  artfully  devised 
scheme,  which,  had  it  been  successful,  might  have  hastened  our 
terrible  war,  and  have  determined  the  issues  against  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

The  names  of  the  men  who  figured  most  conspicuously,  in  this 
great  struggle  between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  slavery,  deserve 
to  be  specially  mentioned  in  this  connection.  The  leading 
advocates  of  a  Convention  for  the  introduction  of  Slavery  were, 
Governjr  Bond,  A.  P.  Field,  Kane,  McLean,  Joseph  A.  Beard, 
Judge  Phillips,  Robison,  T.  ^V.  Smith,  Kenney,  West,  R.  M. 
Young,  and  Gov.  Reynolds.  The  leaders  on  the  Anti- Slavery 
side  were.  Gov.  Coles,  Daniel  P.  Cook,  Samuel  D.  Lockwood, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Peck,  Thos.  Lippincott,  Judge  Pope,  Gov.  Edwards, 
David  Blackwell,  the  late  Wm.  H.  Brown,  of  our  City,  then  of 
Vandalia,  Hooper  Warren,  George  Forquar,  George  Churchhill, 
Henry  Eddy,  and  other?. 

The  two-thirds  vot.e  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  calling  of  a 
Convention,  was  obtained  by  excluding  a  member  of  the  House 
who  had  been  previously  admitted,  but  was  found  to  be  opposed 
to  Slavery,  and  was  therefore  unseated  to  make  room  for  a  Pro- 
Slavery  man,  who  had,  at  first,  contested  the  seat  of  his  com- 
petitor, and  been  rejected  ;  an  act  not  unhke  some  events  in 
legislative  bodies  of  more  recent  date.  The  canvas  was  con- 
ducted with  unprecedented  zeal  on  both  sides. 
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Three  weekly  papers  were  enlisted  against  the  Convention,  one 
at  Shawneetown,  one  at  Edwardsville,  and  the  third  at  Vandalia, 
where  our  former  fellow-citizen,  Wm.  H.  Brown,  then  resided, 
and  performed  efficient  service  for  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  Two 
papers  were  conducted  by  Convention  men,  one  at  PMwardsville, 
and  the  other  at  Kaskaskia. 

The  conflict  was  both  political  and  moral.  The  hard  times 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  it  was  observed  that  many 
emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  passed  through  Illinois 
and  settled  in  Missouri,  because  they  could  not  retain  their  slaves 
in  this  State.  This  fact  was  urged  by  the  advocates  of  Slavery, 
as  a  reason  for  introducing  the  institution  into  Illinois.  Besides, 
the  immigrants  from  the  South  felt  that  the  exclusion  of  Slavery 
from  the  State,  implied  a  reflection  upon  the  communities  in 
which  they  had  been  born  and  educated;  and  this  feeling  grew 
bitter,  when  it  appeared  that  the  hated  "Yankees"  were  almost 
universally  against  the  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  Christian  people  was,  for  the  most  part,  Anti- 
Slavery.  Many  churches  combined  together  to  resist  the  political 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  Slavery. 

r^  Under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  an  Anti-Slavery  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  St.  Clair  County,  with  which  fourteen  other 
societies  in  as  many  different  counties  became  affiliated;  and 
these  societies  exerted  a  powerful  influence  against  the  proposed 
Convention. 

Many  ministers  preached  against  the  movement.  And  Dr. 
Peck,  who  was  at  that  time,  an  agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  in  Illinois,  took  advantage  of  his  extended  travel  and 
acquaintance  for  the  dissemination  of  Anti- Slavery  documents 
and  principles,  and  thus  probably  exerted  a  more  powerful 
influence  than  any  other  five  men,  against  the  Pro-Slavery  project. 
^  The  controversy  raged  with  intense  passion  on  both  sides, 
until  the  vote  was  taken  in  1824,  and  it  was  found  that  the  party 
of  freedom  had  a  majority  of  about  1800  in  the  State,  which 
settled  the  general  character  of  this  mighty  Commonwealth,  and 
threw  its  immense  weight  into  the  scale  of  liberty  and  progress, 
for  all  coming  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  here,  that  when  the  question  was  under 
consideration  in  regard  to  the  northern  boundary  of  our  State, 
which  at  first  ran  as  far  south  as  the  northern  point  of  Indiana, 
Judge  Pope  earnestly  advocated  the  removal  of  the  line  north- 
ward, so  as  to  include  the  site  of  Chicago  in  Illinois,  and  this  on 
the  ground  that  a  great  city  would  one  day  grow  up  here,  and  it 
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was  exceedingly  desirable  that  this  large  northern  population 
should  be  made  to  counterbalance  the  southern  and  more  Pro- 
Slavery  portion  of  the  State,  in  case  of  a  general  conflict  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  How  wise  this  policy  and 
forecast  of  Judge  Pope's  really  was,  appeared  most  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  our  State,  in  its  relations  to  the  late  rebellion, 
in  which,  but  for  the  northern  tiers  of  counties,  Illinois  might 
have  been  carried  out  of  the  Union,  and  with  it  Kentucky  and 
Missouri. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  early  strife  between  Anti-Slavery 
and  pro-slavery  parties  in  this  State,  it  may  be  added  that  for 
years  after  the  Convention  question  was  settled,  and  before  the 
later  Abolition  excitement  arose,  there  were  many  bitter  contro- 
versies, especially  in  St.  Clair,  Madison,  and  Bond  Counties, 
over  the  cases  of  fugitive  slaves,  who  were  even  then,  aided  by 
humane  families,  in  their  efforts  to  elude  the  grasp  of  their  pur- 
suing masters;  so  inevitable  was  it,  that  the  moral  sense  of  many 
good  men  and  women  would  rebel  against  the  requirements  of 
the  Fugitive-Slave  Laws,  which  were  deemed  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God.  In  Bond  County,  neighborhoods  were  divided  into 
fiercely  contending  parties  in  relation  to  this  question,  long  before 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  was  heard  of.  On  the  one  side,  were  the 
old  supporters  of  Slavery,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  enemies  of 
oppression,  and  the  conscientious  defenders  of  man's  natural 
rights.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  venture  to  make  record,  I 
believe  for  the  first  time,  of  an  amusing  incident  that  was  related 
to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck,  not  long  before  his  death. 

)uring  the  conflict,  before  the  vote  on  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion in  1824,  Dr.  Peck  fell  in  company  with  a  young  lawyer  just 
from  Kentucky,  in  the  village  of  Carmi.  The  lawyer  finding 
that  he  had  traveled  extensively  in  the  State,  though  not  aware  of 
his  calling,  asked  him  what  he  thought  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
vote  on  the  proposed  Convention.  Dr.  Peck  replied  that  he 
believed  the  majority  would  be  against  the  Convention.  The 
lawyer,  in  a  very  pretentious  and  overbearing  manner,  demanded 
on  what  ground  he  based  his  opinion.  He  answered  that  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  Slavery,  and  he 
did  not  believe  they  would  consent  to  have  the  State  cursed  by 
its  introduction.  The  lawyer  proceeded,  in  a  very  positive  style, 
to  recite  arguments,  that  have  often  been  repeated  since,  in 
defence  of  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  carry  his  property  where- 
ever  he  chose  in  the  common  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Peck,  perceiving  that  his  friend  was  not  very  well  posted  in 
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law,  retorted  upon  him  by  professing  to  quote  from  Justinian, 
Coke,  and  Blackstone,  the  most  overwhelming  declarations 
against  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  lawyer,  manufacturing  his 
quotations  as  he  went.  The  lawyer  was  utterly  confounded,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  not  fully  studied  those  authorities  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question.  A  few  months  later.  Dr.  Peck,  one  day 
stepped  into  a  lawyer's  office  in  Edwardsville,  where  he  found  his 
Carmi  friend,  and  was  introduced  to  him  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peck. 
The  young  lawyer  seemed  astonished,  for  he  had  not  before 
heard  his  name,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  previously  seen  him 
at  Carmi,  a  few  months  since.  Mr.  Peck  said  very  likely  he  had. 
The  young  lawyer  then  stepped  out,  when  the  lawyers  in  the 
office  burst  out  in  a  loud  laugh,  and  apologized  to  Dr.  Peck, 
telling  him  that  their  friend,  who  had  just  left,  had  informed 
them  of  having  fallen  in  at  Carmi,  with  the  most  astonishing 
lawyer  he  had  ever  encountered  in  his  life — a  man  who  had 
every  authority  in  ancient  and  modern  law  at  his  tongue's  end, 
and  was  perfectly  at  home  on  every  legal  question  that  could  be 
suggested. 

-^  Passing  now  from  morals  to  education,  I  must  travel  more 
rapidly,  if  the  remaining  ground  is  to  be  traversed  within  reason- 
able limits.  It  is  inevitable  in  every  new  country  that  the  educa- 
tional advantages  will  be  comparatively  few  and  very  insufficient. 
But  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  com- 
munities, where  public  schools  have  been  long  in  operation,  to 
imagine  the  low  state  of  mental  culture,  and  the  absence  of 
means  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  of  the  peojile  at  large, 
where  there  have  never  been  any  legal  provisions  for  the  estab- 
Hshment  and  support  of  educational  institutions. 

During  the  early  history  of  Illinois,  schools  v/ere  almost 
unknown  in  some  neighborhoods,  and  in  the  most  favored  dis- 
tricts they  were  kept  up  solely  by  subscription,  and  only  in  the 
winter  season,  each  subscriber  agreeing  to  pay  for  one  or  more 
scholar,  or  stipulating  to  pay  for  his  children  pro  rata  for  the 
number  of  days  they  should  be  in  attendance.  The  teacher 
usually  drew  up  articles  of  agreement,  which  stipulated  that  the 
school  should  commence  when  a  specified  number  of  scholars 
should  be  subscribed,  at  the  rate  of  $2,  $2.50,  or  $3  per  scholar 
for  the  quarter.  In  these  written  articles  he  bound  himself  to 
teach  spelling,  readmg,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  far  as  the 
double  rule  of  three.  Occasionally  a  teacher  would  venture  to 
include  English  grammar.  But  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  youth,  I 
knew  of  no  teacher  who  attempted  to  give  instruction  in  grammar 
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or  geography.  And  such  branches  as  history,  natural  philoso- 
])h\',  or  astronomy,  were  not  thought  of.  Many  parents  were 
unwiUing  that  their  children  should  study  arithmetic,  contending 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  farmers.  And  what  was  the  use 
of  grammar  to  a  person  who  could  talk  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  everybody?  1  studied  English  grammar,  and  all  the  latter 
rules  of  arithmetic,  when  about  twelve  years  old,  without  the  aid 
of  a  teacher,  and  geography  at  a  later  age,  after  I  had  begun  to 
prepare  for  college. 

The  mode  of  conducting  schools  was  peculiar.  All  the  ])upils 
studied  their  lessons,  by  spelling  or  reading  aloud  simultane- 
ously, while  the  teacher  usually  heard  each  scholar  recite  alone; 
although,  in  the  opening  of  the  school,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
was  read  by  the  older  scholars  by  verses,  in  turn,  and  at  the  close 
in  the  evening,  the  whole  school,  except  the  beginners,  stood  up 
and  spelled  words  in  turn,  as  given  out  by  the  master. 

I  have  heard  the  practice  of  reading  in  school  defended,  as 
necessary  to  prepare  the  scholars  for  studying  in  the  midst  of 
noise  and  confusion,  for  example,  in  a  saw-mill,  or  where  they 
might  be  surrounded  by  persons  engaged  in  conversation.  For 
a  long  time  I  had  not  been  in  what  was  called  a  loud  or  noisy 
.school,  until  I  went  into  one  conducted  on  this  method,  among 
the  Arabs  in  Jerusalem,  some  thirteen  years  ago.  The  practice 
there,  seemed  quite  titting.  It  is  singular  that  it  obtained  for  so 
many  years  in  the  pioneer  communities  of  the  West. 

After  these  statements,  it  will  not  be  surprising  that  many 
teachers  were  quite  illiterate,  one  I  remember,  pronouncing 
"panegyric,'"  "paneguric,"  and  Niagara,  Niagara.  The  only 
persons  of  respectable  education  in  the  villages,  were  physicians, 
lawyers,  ministers,  and  teachers.  And  the  ministers  were  often 
unable  to  read  the  Bible  without  making  gross  blunders.  Many 
of  the  anti-mission  Baptist  ministers  could  not  speak  three 
sentences  together,  without  violating  the  most  familiar  rules  of 
grammar.  Even  the  most  popular  politicians  were  in  some  cases 
scarcely  able  to  read  intelligibly.  One  Lieut.-Governor  was 
taught  to  read  by  his  wife. 

In  those  times,  it  was  customary  for  candidates  for  office  to 
circulate  handbills  before  election,  by  way  of  presenting  their 
respective  claims,  or  exposing  the  shortcomings  of  their  opi)o- 
nents.  For  not  many  newspapers  were  in  circulation,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  read  the  papers  was  very  small.  Hence 
the  great  majority,  were  dependant  for  their  political  information 
on  the  handbills  and  stump-speeches  of  the  candidates. 
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It  was  a  notorious  fact  that  one  politician  used  always  to 
Avrite  and  print  the  first  person  singular,  with  a  s!n;ill  dotted  /. 
On  one  occasion,  so  it  was  said,  Gov.  Reynolds  rallied  him  about 
the  use  of  the  dotted  "i,"'  to  which  he  cleverly  responded  that 
Reynolds  had  used  up  all  the  large  I's,  and  only  the  small  ones 
were  left  for  him. 

It  is  related,  as  has,  I  think,  been  mentioned  here  before,  that 
when  the  capitol  of  the  State  was  about  to  be  moved  from  Kas- 
kaskia  to  Vandalia,  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  a  name  for  the  new  capitol,  and  that  a  waggish 
man,  of  considerable  knov.ledge,  whom  the  Committee  consulted, 
advised  them  to  borrow  a  name  from  an  e.xtinct  tribe  of  Indians, 
who,  as  he  told  them,  were  called  Vandals.  Accordingly  they 
recommended  the  name  Vandalia,  which  the  Legislature  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  my  teacher  in  geography,  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  Illinois  College,  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of 
geographical  knowledge,  that  a  distinguished  representative  to 
Congress,  from  Southern  Illinois,  set  out  for  Washington  by  a 
wrong  route,  which  took  him  across  the  Okaw  river,  entirely  out 
of  the  proper  course,  and  that  the  stream  being  high  at  the  time, 
he  came  near  losing  life  in  attempting  to  ford  it  on  horseback. 

In  those  days,  it  was  rare  to  find  more  than  five  to  ten  books 
in  one  family.  But  those  few  books,  it  should  be  said,  were  very 
thoroughl)  read,  and  others  were  borrowed  from  neighbors,  by 
persons  fond  of  reading.  Among  the  school-books  most  used 
were  Webster's  spelling  book,  the  English  reader,  and  Pikes  or 
Dabold's  arithmetic. 

In  the  year  1829,  the  lands,  donated  by  the  State  for  school 
purposes,  began  to  be  sold,  and  the  avails  used  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools.  But  the  taxation  of  the  citizens  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  earnestly  opposed  for  a  long  time,  even  by 
comparatively  intelligent  people,  on'  the  grounds,  (i.)  that  many 
■citizens  had  already  paid  for  the  schooling  of  their  own  children, 
and  it  was  unjust  to  tax  them  solely  for  the  benefit  of  other 
families;  and  (2.)  that  there  were  men  of  property  who  had  no 
children,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of 
other  people's  children.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  such 
objectors,  that  every  citizen  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
general  welfare  of  society  and  the  State,  which  popular  education 
was  designed  and  adapted  to  promote,  as  to  warrant  the  taxing 
of  his  property  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  amusing  to  persons  of  education  to  hsten  to  the  pre- 
tentious  but    erroneous   use   of  language,  that   was   sometimes 
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indulged  in  by  men  who  were  ambitious  of  being  thought  more 
learned  than  their  neighbors. 

One  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  a  young  man  who  had  gone 
from  his  neighborhood  to  a  college  lately  opened  further  north,, 
remarked  that  he  could  not  judge  how  well  the  young  man  might 
succeed  as  a  speaker,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
make  a  "superficial"  scholar. 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  people  of  all  our  early  communities 
were  extremely  sensitive  in  regard  to  any  slighting  remarks  that 
might  be  made  by  the  more  intelligent  citizens,  respecting  the 
ignorance  of  their  neighbors,  or  of  western  society  in  general. 
It  was  deemed  an  unpardonable  sin  to  publish  anything  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  the  people  in  point  of  intelligence;  and 
for  an  imprudence  of  this  kind,  some  of  the  early  missionaries- 
were  severely  denounced  as  proud  and  self-sufficient  pretenders, 
who  regarded  their  neighbors  as  no  better  than  heathen.  It  was 
very  common  to  hear  men  speak  of  their  settlement,  as  one  of 
uncommon  intelligence,  even  in  the  most  benighted  districts. 

1  may  as  well  refer  here  as  anywhere,  to  the  ignorant  prejudice 
of  many,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  construction  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal.  This  question  was  earnestly  discussed  at 
an  early  day,  and  the  opening  of  the  canal  was  opposed  on  two 
grounds,  (i.)  because  it  would  be  the  means  of  flooding  the 
State  with  Yankees,  who  would  be  introduced  by  thousands, 
through  this  line  of  communication;  and  (2.)  because  there  was 
danger  that  by  the  pressure  of  the  lake,  when  once  the  canal  was- 
dug,  the  channel  would  be  enlarged  more  and  more,  so  as  at  last 
to  sweep  away  the  State. 

But  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  illiteracy  of  many  of  our 
early  citizens,  they  were  by  no  means  an  unthinking  people, 
their  minds  were  stimulated  by  the  necessity  of  invention  im- 
posed upon  them  by  their  peculiar  circumstances ;  by  the  political 
discussions  in  which  they  became  interested  frpm  one  election 
to  another;  by  the  moral  questions  that  were  debated  among 
them;  and,  above  all,  by  the  religious  discourses  to  which  they 
often  listened,  and  the  controversies  between  the  adherents  of 
different  sects,  in  which  almost  everybody  sympathized  with  one 
party  or  another.  It  was  surprising  to  find  men  and  women  of 
little  or  no  reading,  ready  to  defend  their  opinions  on  almost 
every  subject,  with  plausible,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  forcible, 
reasons.  Women,  especially,  were  even  more  accustomed  then  than 
now  to  discuss  grave  questions  which  required  thought  and  pro- 
voked earnest  reflection.     Often  a  woman  of  unpromising  appear- 
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ance  and  manners  would  prove  more  than  a  match  for  a  well- 
educated  man  in  a  religious  dispute.  In  one  sense  the  people 
were  intelligent,  while  they  had  litde  of  such  knowledge  as  readers 
usually  derive  from  books.  Their  intelligence  consisted  mainly 
in  the  results  of  reflection,  and  conversations  one  with  another,  and 
in  varied  information  derived  from  their  ancestors  by  tradition. 
In  respect  to  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  judgments  upon 
the  characters  of  men,  they  were  far  in  advance  of  many  who  were 
learned  in  literature,  science,  art,  and  history;  and,  accordingly, 
many  men  of  inferior  education  in  those  days  competed  success- 
fully with  rivals  who  had  enjoyed  the  best  early  advantages. 
This  was  often  witnessed  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  times, 
and  in  the  ministerial,  legal,  and  medical  professions. 

The  literature  of  our  Commonwealth,  it  will  have  been  already 
inferred,  was  very  hmited,  and,  for  the  most  part,  deficient  in 
pohsh,  until  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  began  to  be 
planted,  of  which  the  earliest  were  McKendre  College,  at  Lebanon 
(Methodist) ;  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  and  Shurtleff  College,  Alton 
(Baptist);  Illinois  College  (Presbyterian  and  Congregational). 
But,  as  has  been  intimated,  there  were  five  or  six  weekly  news- 
papers established  before  1825,  and  several  men  of  respectable 
attainments  became  known  as  authors.  Among  these,  the  earhest 
was  Morris  Birbeck,  who  explored  the  country  and  wrote  sketches 
of  it  in  181 5  to  181 7  or  181 8.  His  articles  were  published  in 
the  journals  of  the  times.  Next  was  Dr.  Lewis  P.  Beck,  of  St. 
.Louis,  who  wrote  a  gazetteer  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  which  was 
published  in  1823;  in  1819  or  1820,  James  Hall,  of  Shawnee- 
town,  afterward  of  Vandalia ;  the  late  Judge  Sidney  Breeze,  of 
Carlisle;  Prof.  John  Russell,  of  Bluffdale,  Greene  County,  and 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  of  Rock  Spring,  St.  Clair  County,  came 
into  the  State.  All  these  men  were  soon  known  in  the  litej-ary 
departments,  Judge  Hall  as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  and  of  the 
Wesieni  Monthly  Magazine;  Judge  Breeze,  as  the  editor  of  diiferent 
journals;  Professor  Russell,  as  a  fine  classical  scholar  and  a  writer, 
some  of  whose  articles  have  been  republished  and  widely  circu- 
lated in  Europe;  and  Dr.  Peck,  as  the  author  of  the  "Emigrants' 
Ciuide,"  the  "  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,''  and  other  works  of  note.  Of 
these  writers,  Judge  Hall  was,  perhaps,  the  most  accomplished  in 
general  literature,  and  Dr.  Peck  was  by  far  the  most  telling  and 
widely  influential.  He  was  not  a  classical  scholar;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  keen  observation,  a  careful  reader,  a  bold  and  independent 
thinker,  amazingly  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  a  pioneer  in 
the  advocacy  of  liberty,  temperance,  education,  Sunday-schools, 
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and  evangelical  Christianity.     Our  State  probably  owes  more  to 
him  than  to  any  other  one  man. 

It  remained  that  I  should  add  a  few  paragraphs  in  regard  to 
the  religious  characteristics  of  the  early  citizens  of  Illinois.  Soon 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  by  white  i)eople,  churches 
were  organized  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Methodist,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Presbyterian  denominations;  and, 
before  1825,  the  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  and  Cumberland 
Presbyterians  established  themselves  in  several  counties.  A  little 
later,  the  Campbellites.  or  Disciples,  and  the  Universalists,  began 
to  be  known  in  several  communities.  But  before  1830,  few,  if 
any.  Unitarian,  and  no  Congregational  churches,  were  organized; 
and  families  of  other  faiths  that  are  now  strongly  represented  in 
the  State  were  seldom  heard  of.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists 
were  j^rosperous  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  and  the  Presbyterians 
formed  intluential  societies  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but 
especially  in  St.  Clair,  Madison,  Bond,  and  Fayette  counties. 
The  ministers,  in  those  early  days,  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
denominations,  were  generally  illiterate,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
alone  among  the  Protestant  sects  requiring  that  its  ministers 
should  be  classically  educated.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
agreed  with  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  in  admitting  men  to  the 
sacred  office  who  were  very  deficient  in  point  of  general  learning. 
Of  course,  the  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians  of  a  later  time  main- 
tained an  educated  ministry.  I  remember  hearing  a  preacher  of 
respectable  natural  talents  discuss  in  one  of  his  sermons  the 
importance  of  "and"  as  a  copulative  conjunction,  while  many  of 
his  hearers  evidently  set  him  down  as  a  man  of  great  learning. 
A  minister  in  one  of  our  Southern  counties  was  said  to  have 
preached  for  months  from  a  few  leaves  of  an  old  Bible  which  he 
held  gotten  hold  of  Some  person  afterward  gave  him  a  whole 
Bible.  One  minister,  who  was  fond  of  controversy,  being  unable 
to  read  correctly,  requested  the  writer  to  read  his  prOof-texts  for 
him,  and  followed  the  reading  with  his  comments  and  arguments, 
which  proved  a  somewhat  tedious  process  to  both  parties. 
Another  minister  preached  on  one  occasion  from  the  text  in 
Revelation  respecting  the  man  "who  had  a  pair  of  balances  in 
-his  hand,"  and  read  it,  "the  man  who  had  a  pair  of  ^be/hnvses' 
in  his  hand,"  with  which  he  said  the  wicked  would  finally  be 
blown  into  perdition.  Of  course,  such  grote.sque  exhibitions  in 
the  pulpit  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  religious  denom- 
inations that  once  most  violently  opposed  "college-bred" 
ministers  are   now  the  zealous  friends  of  education,  excepting 
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the  few  remaining  churches  of  what  are  styled  the  "iron-side" 
or  "hard- shell''  Baptists. 

In  regard  to  calls  to  the  ministry,  the  most  singular  fancies 
used  to  be  sometimes  put  forward.  In  one  case,  as  was  reported 
to  me  at  the  time  by  creditable  witnesses,  a  minister  stated  to  his 
congregation  that  he  knew  he  was  called  to  the  ministry,  from  the 
fact  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  dreamed  that  he  had  swallowed 
a  wagon,  and  the  tongue  projected  out  of  his  mouth,  which  he 
took  as  an  indication  that  he  was  to  use  his  tongue  in  preaching 
the  Gospel.  This  story,  in  substance,  was  published  a  few  years 
ago  in  Harpers  Magazi/ie. 

The  style  of  preaching  on  the  part  of  uneducated  ministers  was 
remarkable.  Their  voices  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
often  a  monotonous  sing-song  was  kept  up  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  discourse.  But  many  of  these  pioneer  preachers 
were  m6n  of  sound  sense,  and  were  very  effective  speakers. 
Some  of  them  were  at  times  highly  eloquent,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  as 
men  of  earnest  and  exemplary  piety.  The  few  educated  ministers 
were  all  missionaries;  for  many  years  not  a  settled  pastor  of  this 
class  was  known  in  Ilhnois,  for  a  long  time  after  the  first  churches 
were  organized.  The  quiet  manner  of  the  educated  preachers 
-exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  of  many  illiterate  people,  who  could 
not  believe  that  a  speaker  was  in  earnest  unless  he  declaimed 
before  his  hearers  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, a  great  change  took  place  in  respect  to  this  whole  subject. 
In  public  and  social  worship,  singing  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
all  the  early  religious  assemblies,  as  it  is  now.  But  the  character 
of  the  music  and  hymns  was  often  ludicrous.  Most  of  the  tunes 
were  in  the  minor  key,  and  many  of  the  hymns  were  extremely 
repetitious,  and  had  a  singular  refrain  at  the  close  of  each  verse, 
and  sometimes  after  each  line.  Thus  the  words,  "  Glory,  Halle- 
lujah," or  some  like  interjection,  would  occur  twenty  or  thirty 
times  in  one  singing.  The  music  of  those  days,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  now  only  lingers  in  the  memories  of  a  few  elderly 
persons.  Teachers  of  music  came  in  and  changed  the  tastes  of 
the  people.  But  for  many  years,  only  what  were  called  square  or 
patent  notes  were  used  in  the  tune-books.  In  camp-meetings  and 
other  devotional  gatherings,  it  was  customary  for  all  the  Christian 
people  to  pi  ay  audibly  together,  in  the  loudest  tones  possible. 
Sometimes  the  noise  of  a  whole  congregation  thus  screaming  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
miles.     I  remember  once  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  man  of  some 
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intelligence,  said  to  me  at  a  camp-meeting  while  some  were  sing- 
ing, others  exhorting,  and  others  praying  aloud,  "  I  suppose  this 
seems  to  you  like  confusion,  but  to  me  it  seems  the  height  of 
order." 

Frequently,  in  times  of  re\-ival,  not  only  at  camp-meetings,  but 
in  churches  and  at  weekly  prayer  meetings,  many  persons  would 
be  seized  with  paroxysms  of  jerking,  and  women  would  spring  up 
and  dance,  till  at  last  they  would  fall  exhausted  and  seem  to  be 
in  a  sort  of  swoon  for  several  minutes.  This  bodily  exercise, 
which  occurred  among  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  was  usually  attributed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  express  a  doubt  of  its  supernatural  origin  was 
deemed  a  mark  of  infidelity,  or  at  least  of  singular  depravity,  as 
the  writer  sometimes  found  to  his  cost.  Sudden  thoughts  or 
impressions  in  the  minds  of  persons  at  such  times  were  regarded 
as  the  work  of  the  spirit,  and  hence  men  and  women  were  exer- 
cised to  do  the  most  absurd  things;  on  some  occasions,  to  get 
married,  Avhich  it  was  a  sin  for  either  party  to  resist.  This  last 
extravagance,  however,  though  it  frequently  occurred  in  Ten- 
nessee, never,  so  far  as  t  know,  took  place  in  Illinois.  In  the 
examination  of  persons  for  admission  as  members  of  churches, 
strange  experiences  were  sometimes  related.  The  writer  once 
heard  a  woman  state  as  an  evidence  of  her  conversion,  that  she 
dreamed  she  was  going  up  a  steep  hill,  and  became  very  tired  and 
thirsty,  and  that  when  she  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  man  pre- 
sented her  with  a  cup  of  water,  which  she  drank,  and  she  thought 
it  was  the  best  water  she  had  ever  tasted.  On  awaking,  she  con- 
cluded the  man  who  gave  her  the  water  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
she  had  received  from  Him  the  water  of  life.  She  was  at  once 
voted  into  the  church  by  the  brethren  and  sisters  present.  This, 
however,  was  an  unusual  case.  Church  members  were  then  as 
exemplary  as  they  are  now,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  churches  had  no  preaching  for  months  together,  and  depended 
largely  for  their  public  religious  privileges  upon  prayer  meetings, 
class-meetings,  and  the  exhortations  of  laymen,  or  the  reading  of 
sermons  by  laymen  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Peck, 
in  his  "Gazetteer,  or  Emigrants'  Guide,''  that  the  number  of 
church  members,  as  early  as  1835,  ^^'^^  equal  to  one-seventh  or 
one-eighth  of  the  citizens,  a  proportion  about  as  large  as  that  in  the 
older  States  at  the  same  time.  Before  1825,  but  few  congregations 
owned  houses  of  worship,  their  public  services  being  held  in  barns 
or  private  residences.  This  condition  of  things,  and  the  small 
size  of  the  church  edifices  after  they  were  more  generally  erected> 
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afforded  a  good  reason  for  the  institution  and  continuance  of 
camp-meetings,  which  were  annually  held  by  almost  all  denomina- 
tions, and  which  drew  together  the  people  of  a  wide  district  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  were  a  means  of  greatly  extending 
religious  influences  where  there  were  no  churches. 

This  is,  perhaps,  as  fit  a  place  as  any  other  for  a  reference  to 
the  eccentric  but  celebrated  Lorenzo  Dow,  whom  it  was  my 
fortune  to  see  and  hear  at  a  camp-meeting  in  the  year  1826  or 
1827.  He  regarded  it  as  his  personal  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  every  creature;  and,  hence,  he  traveled  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  preaching  everywhere  as  he 
went.  He  made  his  appointment  to  be  in  the  southern  part  of 
Montgomery  Co.,  on  the  Sunday  when  I  heard  him,  seven  years 
"before,  which  he  fultiUed  to  the  letter.  His  sermon  was  a 
rambling  talk,  but  abounded  in  happy  hits  and  impressive  anec- 
dotes. After  the  close  of  the  service,  he  retired  to  a  tent  to  take 
dinner,  when  several  young  men,  attracted  by  curiosity,  came  in. 
He  asked  them  if  they  had  come  to  see  him.  They  replied  that 
they  had.  "Well,  then,"  he  said,  "you've  seen  me,  so  you  can 
go."  In  those  days,  the  name  of  Lorenzo  Dow  was  known 
throughout  the  entire  United  States.  He  published  several 
peculiar  works,  which  may  still  be.  found  in  many  families. 

Between  1825  and  1830,  a  number  of  churches  in  Southern 
Illinois  were  aroused  to  earnest  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  This  was  especially  true  in 
Bond  County,  where  the  writer  resided.  In  that  county,  one 
single  country  church,  beginning  with  about  the  year  1828,  have 
raised  up  fifteen  or  sixteen  ministers,  nearly  all  of  whom  took  a 
full  collegiate  and  theological  course  of  preparation.  As  has  been 
intimated  already,  there  were  no  settled  pastors  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  State.  But  from  1830  onward,  a  great  change  in 
this  respect  took  place  in  most  of  the  older  denominations;  and, 
as  in  New  England,  the  school  and  the  settled  pastor  began  to  be 
twin  institutions  of  the  religious  communities. 

I  ought  not  to  dismiss  our  general  subject  without  the  mention 
of  several  names  that  deserve  honor  in  the  history  of  the  moral 
and  religious  development  of  society  in  Fayette,  Bond,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Madison  counties,  within  the  circle  of  my  own 
acquaintance.  In  Fayette  County  were  such  men  as  David 
Blackwell,  Joseph  T.  Eccles,  and  W.  H.  Brown,  at  a  later  period 
a  citizen  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Brown  have  been 
referred  to  as  active  in  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Sla\ery 
into  the  State.      Mr.  Eccles  was  associated  with  the  other  two 
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\l  gentlemen  in  efforts  to  promote  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  ^v     v 

?        the  peoi)le  in  many  directions,  and  he  and  Mr.  Brown  were  pillars  Aa   \ 

\ri^-     in    the    Presbyterian    Church   of   Vandalia.       In    Montgomery  T    r 

*    ^     County,  at  Hillsborough,  the  county -seat,  John  I'illson,  Jr.,  was  f    ' 

^  <     a  leading  friend  and  patron  of  religious  and  educational  institu-  K   j 

w    >     tions  from  1820  to  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Quincy.     Among  V'    J 

^  \\    the  other  prominent  men  of  the  county  were  Thomas  Sturtevant,    j.  N 

\j  \\    of  Hillsborough,   and  the   Sewards,  who  were  energetic  farmers   I   ^ 

^    \    residing  north  of  Hillsborough.      Madison  County,  as   I   have  ^  ^ 

^   "    already  said,  was  the  home  of  many  useful  and  distinguished  men,   t    ^ 

'^  »^   such  as  Benjamin  Godfrey,  of  Alton,  the  founder  of  Monticello   t  ^ 

J\   Y   Female  Seminary ;  Thomas  Lippincott,  Winthrop  S.  Oilman,  Dr.    y  , 

B.  F.  Edwards,  and  Cyrus  Edwards,  Rev.  John  Barber,  Patten   ^    • 

\  \    McKee,  Hail  Mason,  and  Joseph  Gillespie,  who  recently  read  an   ^ 

y  ^    interesting  paper  before  this  Society.     Rev.  Mr.  Lippincott  was     \ 

\   \   for  many  years  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  at  Edwardsville,  and    |^y 

^  L  ■    exerted  a  wide  influence  as  the  friend  of  education,  temperance,     ^> 

V  liberty,  and  religion.  *: 

In  Bond  County,  where  my  knowledge  of  the  citizens  was  ^ 

more  intimate  and  special,  among  the  earlier  men  of  character  ^ 

-,*'    \   and   influence   were    the   Waits,   the    Blanchards,    Drs.    Perrine,  ji^ 

i"^    Foster,   afterwards   of   this  City,  and   Newhall,  later  of  Galena,  "^ 

Nf  ^   John  Russell,  a  pure-minded  i)olitician  of  the  ^Vhig  party,  the  js\ 

\  ^    Donnels,   Hugh   McReynolds,  the   Laughlins,  and  the  Stewarts,  ^ 

tiX    and  the  McCords,  Dixons,  Davises,  and  Douglasses.     Some  of  1 

^-    them  were  men  of  not  much  culture  or  education,  but  they  were  V 

•   men  of  thought  and  principle,  and  were  uniformly  found  on  the  x 

y  right   side  of  every  social    and  moral   question.      I   venture   to  ^ 

V  name  particularly  Robert  McCord,  Sr.,  from  Tennessee,  who  was  V 
I  ta  for  many  years  a  sort  of  lay-pastor  in  his  church,  and  whose  ^' 

religious  efforts  were  signally  successful.  He  would  now  be  >5^ 
0  called  illiterate.  Certainly  he  was  not  scientific,  for  he  long 
ji-  resisted  the  doctrine  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  once  in 
f  S^  twenty-four  hours,  on  the  ground  that  if  this  were  so,  we  should 
I'X  all  fall  off  it,  and  go  nobody  knows  where.  But  in  spite  of  his 
1  Ty^early  prejudices,  he  favored  education,  and  was  a  champion  of 
'  t  f  good  morals,  and  especially  of  human  liberty.  To  many  such 
!r  i^  pioneers  in  our  State,  unknown  to  fame,  we  owe  the  right  decision 
I  ,i  J  of  the  vital  questions  that  were  so  earnestly  debated,  and  were 
V  \  i  determined  when  Illinois,  now  the  great  giant  of  the  ^^^est,  was 
"i  ^  ^^  in  its  childhood.  To  no  one,  however,  are  we  so  much  indebted, 
^  ^  'as  to  Dr.  Peck,  of  St.  Clair  County,  the  Baptist  minister,  of 
tf  whose  wonderful  efficiency  in  the  advocacy  of  every  good  cause,. 

\     I  have  already  repeatedly  spoken. 
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A  great  improvement  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  Southern  IlHnois  since  1829,  when  the 
school  funds  began  to  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of  popular 
education.  Three  causes  have  united  in  hastening  this  com- 
prehensive result:  public  schools,  railroads,  and  the  influx  of 
enlightened  and  cultivated  Eastern  emigrants.  The  germs  of 
progress  were  already  present  in  the  early  population  itself, 
which  embraced  many  excellent  families,  and  thousands  of 
enterprising  men  from  all  sections  of  the  Union.  But  social 
advancement  must  have  been  slow  for  half  a  century,  at  least, 
without  the  three  ciuickening  elements  to  which  I  have  referred. 
As  it  is,  there  are  still  portions  of  Southern  Illinois  in  which  few 
tokens  of  social  progress  have  appeared,  down  to  the  present 
hour.  There  are  places  where  the  traveler  may  see  the  old  style 
of  houses  and  living,  and  encounter  the  same  prejudices  against 
Northern  people,  that  were  so  rife  almost  everywhere  before 
1825.  But  the  limits  of  such  neighborhoods  are  growing  nar- 
rower year  by  year,  as  education  and  thrift  advance;  and  the 
infusion  of  immigrants  from  the  Northern  States  continually 
leavens  the  most  backward  settlements,  and  tends  to  make  our 
whole  people  homogeneous,  and  conscious  of  social,  moral,  and 
religious  unity. 

Our  State  has  advanced  from  a  population  of  about  55,000  in 
1820,  to  more  than  3,000,000  in  1880.  Our  system  of  public 
schools  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  State  of  the  Union.  Our 
colleges  and  professional  schools  are,  perhaps,  too  numerous. 
Our  humane  institutions  are  ample.  Our  churches  are  equal  to 
the  wants  of  the  population,  except  in  a  few  communities.  Our 
State  Government  is  well  administered.  The  wealth  and  general 
culture  of  our  people  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
State  so  lately  organized.  Our  villages  and  smaller  cities  com- 
pare well  with  those  of  the  older  Commonwealths  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  while  our  great  City  is  already  fourth  in  the 
Union  in  the  point  of  population  and  commerce,  and  bids  fair, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  to  equal  the  first  in  everything,  save  the 
items  of  wealth  and  the  heavier  foreign  trade.  In  this  wonderful 
development  of  our  State,  the  Northern  portion  has  clearly  taken 
the  lead.  But  the  Southern  portion  is  following  on  with  increas- 
ing life  and  energy;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  ours  is 
not  to  be,  ere  many  decades  have  elapsed,  the  most  powerful  and 
influential  Commonwealth  among  the  great  sisterhood  of  States 
that  are  to  constitute  ours  by  far  the  grandest  Nation  under 
the  sun. 
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THE  ILLINOIS -BAR  FORTY  YEARS  AGO: 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  Orators  and  Lawyers. 
BY  HON.  ISAAC  N.  ARNOLD. 


Read  before  "The  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois,"  Springfield,  January  7,  i£ 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen: 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  published  "Waverly,  or  'tis  sixty  years 
ago,"  he  gave  a  more  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  the  social 
life  of  the  period  described  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  history. 
1  wish  I  had  some  of  Sir  Walter's  genius,  so  that  I  could 
reproduce  to-day  the  Bar  of  Illinois  as  it  existed  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  I  wish,  with  some  of  his  graphic  power,  I  could 
call  up  a  picture  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  the  lawyers  then  practising  before 
them,  as  they  were  in  1839,  and  on  during  the  following  years. 
If  we  could,  in  fancy,  enter  the  United  States  Circuit  Court- 
Room  in  this  City,  in  June,  1839,  we  should  be  impressed  with 
the  majestic  figure,  imposing  presence,  and  dignified  bearing  of 
the  presiding  judge,  John  McLean,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  His  person  and  face  were  often 
compared  to  Washington's — whom  he  is  said  to  have  strikingly 
resembled. 

Nathaniel  Pope,  the  District  Judge,  was  shorter  and  stouter  in 
person,  more  blunt  and  sturdy  in  manner,  and  not  so  familiar 
with  the  law-books,  the  cases,  and  literature  of  the  law,  but  of  a 
most  clear,  vigorous,  and  logical  mind.  If  we  enter  their  Court, 
then  held,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  one  of  the  churches  in  this 
City,  we  should  find  Ferris  Foreman,  then  United  States  District 
Attorney,  prosecuting  the  case  of  'The  United  States  7>.  Gratiot,' 
then  a  historic  name  in  Missouri  and  the  North-West,  in  a  case 
arising  under  a  lease,  by  the  Government,  of  a  portion  of  the 
lead  mines  of  Galena.  We  should  hear  the  late  Judge  Breese 
making  a  very  learned  argument  for  the  defence.     If  we  lingered 
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until  the  next  case  was  called,  we  should  hear  the  sharp,  clear, 
ringing  voice  of  Stephen  T.  Logan,  opening  his  case.  If  we 
remained  until  the  trial  ended,  we  should  concur  in  the  remark, 
that  this  small,  red-haired  man,  inferior  in  person,  but  with  an 
eye  whose  keeness  indicated  his  sharp  and  incisive  intellect,  this 
little  man,  take  him  all  in  all,  was  then  the  best  nisi-prius 
lawyer  in  the  State,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  superior 
anywhere. 

Among  the  leading  practitioners  in  this  Court,  held  in  Spring- 
field, for  the  first  time  in  June,  1839,  were  Logan,  Lincoln, 
Baker,  Trumbull,  Butterfield  &  Collins,  Spring  &  Goodrich, 
Cowles  &:  Krum,  Davis,  Harden,  Browning,  and  Archy  Williams. 
At  the  June  Term,  1840,  I  am  proud  to  find  my  own  humble 
name  on  the  record  among  these  great  lawyers  and  advocates. 
The  June  Term,  1840,  was  held  amidst  the  turmoil  and  excite- 
ment of  the  'Hard-Cider'  and  'Log-Cabin'  campaign,  that 
resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison.  In  all  the  Presi- 
dential elections,  which  have  occurred  within  my  recollection,  I 
have  never  known  any  to  compare  with  that.  Log- cabins  for 
political  meetings,  with  the  traditionary  gourd,  for  cider-drinking, 
hanging  on  one  side  of  the  door^  and  the  coon-skins  nailed  to 
the  logs  on  the  other,  sprang  up  like  magic,  not  only  on  the 
frontier,  but  in  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  every  village  and 
hamlet. 

A  great  Whig  Convention  was  held  in  this  City  during  Court, 
and  the  people  came  in  throngs  from  every  part  of  the  State. 
Chicago  sent  a  large  delegation,  at  the  head  of  which  were  John 
H.  Kinzie,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Geo.  W.  Dole,  and  others,  and, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  State, 
they  brought  with  them  a  full-rigged  ship  on  wheels.  It  was  the 
first  full-rigged  ship  that  many  of  the  natives  of  the  interior  of 
Illinois  had  ever  seen,  and  it  was,  of  course,  a  great  curiosity. 
The  delegation  were  supplied  with  tents  and  provisions;  with 
plenty  of  good  cider,  and  camped  out  at  night  upon  the  prairies. 
Their  camp-fires  illuminated  the  groves,  and  they  made  the  air 
vocal  with  their  campaign  songs,  all  the  way  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Illinois  and  Sangamon.  The  excitement  of  patriotism, 
of  music,  and  cider,  and  eloquent  speeches,  and  stirring  ballads, 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  A  good  singer  of  campaign- 
songs  was  as  much  in  demand  as  a  good  stump  speaker. 

VanBuren,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was  literally  sung  out  of 
power.  "Van,  Van"  was  the  worst  "used  up  man"  that  ever 
ran  for  the  Presidency.  I  voted  for  VanBuren,  but  being  at 
ID 
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Court,  I  attended  the  great  Mass  Meeting  at  Springfield,  and 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  stump-speeches  ft-om  Lincoln,  Harden, 
Baker,  and  others,  but  the  palm  of  eloquence  was  conceded  to  a 
young  Chicago  lawyer,  S.  Lisle  Smith.  Ther?  was  a  charm,  a 
fascination,  in  his  speaking,  a  beauty  of  language  and  expression, 
a  poetry  of  sentiment  and  of  imagary,  which,  in  its  way,  sur- 
passed everything  I  have  ever  heard.  His  voice  was  music,  and 
his  action  studied  and  graceful.  I  have  heard  Webster,  and 
Choate,  and  Crittenden,  and  Bates,  of  Missouri;  they  were  all 
greatly  his  superiors  in  power,  and  vigor,  and  in  their  various 
departments  of  excellence,  but  for  an  after-dinner  speech,  a  short 
eulogy,  or  a  commemorative  address,  or  upon  any  occasion  when 
the  speech  was  a  part  of  the  pageant,  I  never  heard  the  equal  of 
Lisle  Smith.  His  verbal  memory  was  marvellous.  I  went  with 
him  to  church,  one  Sunday,  to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford.  On 
returning  to  his  house  to  dine,  he  stepped  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  directly  I  heard  what  seemed  the  voice  of  Dr.  Blatch- 
ford, going  over  the  morning  services;  the  prayer,  the  reading  of 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  the  hymn,  the  text,  and  a  part  of  the 
sermon— not  varying,  so  far  as  I  could  detect,  a  single  word  from 
what  I  had  heard  in  church.  Smith  had  heard  all  this  once  only, 
and  repeated  it  verbatim.  But,  surely,  he  must  have  been  more 
attentive  than  hearers  usually  are  in  these  days. 

THE    CASE    OF    JO.    SMITH,   THE    MORMON    PROPHET. 

In  December,  1842,  Governor  Ford,  on  the  application  of  the 
executive  of  Missouri,  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Apostle  of  Mormonism,  then  residing  at  Nauvoo,  in 
this  State,  as  a  fugitive  from  justice.  He  was  charged  with 
having  instigated  the  attempt,  by  some  Mormons,  to  assassinate 
Governor  Boggs,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Butterfield,  in  behalf  of 
Smith,  sued  out,  from  Judge  Pope,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
and  Smith  was  brought  before  the  United  •'States  District  Court. 
On  the  hearing,  it  clearly  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  in 
Missouri,  nor  out  of  Illinois,  within  the  time  in  which  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  and  if  he  had  any  connection  with  the 
oftence,  the  acts  were  done  in  Illinois.  Was  he,  then,  a  fugitive 
from  justice?  It  was  pretty  clear,  that  if  allowed  to  betaken 
into  Missouri,  means  would'  have  been  found  to  condemn  and 
execute  him.  The  Attorney-General  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lamborn, 
appeared  to  sustain  the  warrant:  Mr.  Butterfield,  aided  by  B.  F. 
Edwards,  appeared  for  Smith,  and  moved  for  his  discharge. 
The  Prophet  (so  called)  was  attended  by  his  twelve  Apostles, 
and  a  large  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  case  attracted  great 
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interest.  The  Court-Room  was  thronged  with  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  public  men.  Judge  Pope  was  a  gallant 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  loved  nothing  better  than  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  beauty.  Seats  were  crowded  on 
the  Judge's  platform,  on  both  sides,  and  behind  the  Judge,  and 
an  array  of  brilliant  and  beautiful  ladies  almost  encircled  the 
Court.  Mr.  Butterfield,  dressed  a  la  Webster,  in  blue  dress-coat 
and  metal  buttons,  with  buff  vest,  rose  with  dignity,  and  amidst 
the  most  profound  silence.  Pausing,  and  running  his  eyes 
admiringly  from  the  central  figure  of  Judge  Pope,  along  the  rows 
of  lovely  women  on  each  side  of  him,  he  said: 

"May  it  please  the  Court, 

''I  appear  before  you  to-day  under  circumstances  most  novel 
and  peculiar.  I  am  to  address  the  'Pope'  (bowing  to  the  Judge) 
surrounded  by  angels,  (bowing  still  lower  to  the  ladies),  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  holy  Apostles,  in  behalf  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord." 

Among  the  most  lovely  and  attractive  of  these  "angels,"  were 
the  daughters  of  Judge  Pope,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Dunlap,  afterwards  Mrs.  Gen.  Jno.  A.  McClernard, 
and  others,  some  of  whom  still  live,  and  the  tradition  of  their 
youthful  beauty  is  verified  by  their  lovely  daughters  and  grand- 
children. 

But  the  chief  actors  in  that  drama,  on  the  issue  of  which,  hung 
not  only  the  life  of  Smith  the  Prophet,  but  of  his  followers,  and, 
perhaps,  the  peace  of  two  States,  the  dramatis  persoiice  have  all, 
or  nearly  all,  passed  away.  The  genial  and  learned  Judge,  the 
prisoner,  and  his  able  counsellor,  so  full  of  wit  and  humor,  the 
eloquent  Attorney-General,  the  Governors  of  both  States,  the 
Marshal  and  Clerk,  and  nearly  all  of  the  distinguished  lawyers 
and  public  men,  Lincoln,  Logan,  Judge  Breese,  Baker,  and 
others,  who  laughed  and  joked  so  merrily  over  the  happy 
allusions  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  have  passed  away:  and  we  old 
lawyers  may  well  repeat  the  sad  words, 

"When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one,  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 

Whose  lights  are  fled, 

Whose  garlands  dead 
And  all  but  he  departed. " 

To  a  contemporary  of  those  early  members  of  the  Bar,  the  roll 
of  Attorneys  admitted  in  those  days  brings  up  sad  and  pleasant 
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memories.  On  that  roll,  in  1836,  you  find  the  name  of  Thomas 
Drummond,  now  a  venerable  Judge  of  the  Northern  District  of 
our  State;  David  Davis,  late  Judge,  and  now  Senator;  Archy 
Williams,  and  Anthony  Thornton.  In  1837,  I  find  the  names  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  William  A.  Richardson,  Lyman  Trumbull, 
Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Joseph  Gillespie,  and  in  1838,  Justin  Butter- 
field,  James  A.  McDougall,  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  Schuyler  Strong, 
John  J.  Hardin,  ELbenezer  Peck,  J.  Young  Scammon,  and  others 
and  from  that  time  on  the  names  became  more  numerous. 

In  those  early  days  it  was  my  habit,  and  that,  also,  of  those 
practising  in  the  United  States  Court,  to  come  to  Springfield 
twice  each  year,  to  attend  the  semi-annual  terms  of  the  Court 
held  in  June  and  December.  We  made  our  trips  in  Frink  & 
W^alker's  coaches,  and  I  have  known  the  December  trip  to  take 
five  days  and  nights,  dragging  drearily  through  the  mud  and 
sleet,  and  there  was  an  amount  of  discomfort,  vexation,  and 
annoyance,  about  it,  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
most  amiable.  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  some  of  my  impulsive 
brethren  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  have  become  less  profane,  since 
the  rail-cars  have  been  substituted  for  stage-coaches.  But  the 
June  journey  was  as  agreeable  as  the  December  trip  was  repul- 
sive. A  four-in-hand,  with  splendid  horses,  the  best  of  Troy 
coaches,  good  company,  the  exhilaration  of  great  speed,  over  an 
elastic  road,  much  of  it  a  turf  of  grass,  often  crushing  under  our 
wheels  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers,  every  grove  fragrant  with 
blossoms,  framed  in  the  riches't  green,  our  roads  not  fenced  in 
by  narrow  lanes,  but  with  freedom  to  choose  our  route;  here  and 
there  a  picturesque  log-cabin,  covered  with  vines;  the  boys  and 
girls  on  their  way  to  the  log-schools,  and  the  lusty  farmer  digging 
his  fortune  out  of  the  rich  earth.  Everything  fresh  and  new,  full 
of  young  life  and  enthusiasm,  these  June  trips  to  Springfield 
would,  I  think,  compare  favorably  even  with  those  we  make 
to-day  in  a  luxurious  Pullman  car.  But  there  were  exceptions  to 
these  enjoyments;  sometimes  a  torrent  of  rain  would,  in  a  few 
hours,  so  swell  the  streams,  that  the  log-bridges,  and  banks,  would 
be  entirely  submerged,  and  a  stream,  which,  a  few  hours  before, 
was  nearly  dry,  became  a  foaming  torrent.  P'ording,  at  such 
times,  was  never  agreeable,  and  sometimes  a  little  dangerous. 

FORDING    SALT    CREEK. 

I  recall  a  ludicrous  incident  on  our  way  to  Springfield,  I  think, 
in  June,  1842.  We  had  a  coach,  crowded  with  passengers,  most 
of  us  lawyers,  on  our  way  to  the  United  States  Court.  In  pass- 
ing from   Peoria  to   Springfield,  we  attempted   to   ford    one  of 
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these  streams,  which  had  been  lately  raised,  so  that  its  banks 
were  nearly  a-quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  When  we  had  driven 
half  across,  the  horses  left  the  track,  got  into  a  bad  slough,  and 
were  stalled.  All  efforts  to  extricate  the  coach  failed,  and,  at 
length,  the  driver  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair;  said  he  must 
take  off  the  horses,  and  go  to  the  next  station  for  help:  those 
who  chose,  might  mount  a  horse  and  ride  ashore;  or,  if  they  pre- 
ferred, might  wade  ashore,  or  stay  in  the  coach  until  he  returned, 
or  wait  until  another  coach,  which  was  behind,  should  come  up; 
we  might  wait  for  it,  provided  we  were  not  carried  down  the 
stream  by  the  current.  Some  decided  to  try  their  fortunes  on  a 
stage-horse;  others  stripped  off  trousers,  boots,  and  stockings, 
and  taking  their  coat-tails  under  their  arms,  started  to  wade 
ashore.  Old  Dr.  Maxwell  was  of  our  party,  a  very  stout  gentle- 
man, with  short  legs,  and  weighing  near  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  Doctor  sat  by  the  window  of  the  coach,  grimly  watching  the 
various  groups,  and  turning  his  eyes  now  to  the  equestrians,  and 
now  to  those  buffeting  the  current  on  foot,  and  envying  some  of 
the  long-legged  gentlemen  who  were  struggling  towards  the 
shore.     Seeing  the  Doctor  unusually  grave,  a  friend  called  to  him : 

"What  is  the  matter,  Doctor?     Why  don't  you  come  on?" 

"I  don't  like  the  aspect,"  said  he.  "The  diagnosis  is  threat- 
ening. My  legs  are  too  short  to  wade,  and  there  is  not  a  horse 
in  the  team  that  can  carry  my  weight  through  this  current. 
Sink  or  swim;  survive  or  perish;   I  shall  stick  by  the  ship." 

"Well,"  replied  an  irreverent  and  saucy  young  lawyer,  "if  you 
are  washed  away,  and  cast  ashore,  by  the  current,  I  should  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  Judge  Dickey  (not  the  present  Chief- 
Justice)  whether  you  would  not  be  flotsam  and  jetsam^  and 
belong,  medicines  and  all,  to  the  sovereign  people  of  Illinois?" 

Fortunately,  our  driver  soon  returned  and  rescued  our  genial 
Doctor. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  old-fashioned,  generous  hospi- 
tality of  Springfield — hospitality,  proverbial  to  this  day  through- 
out the  State.  Among  others,  I  recall,  with  a  sad  pleasure,  the 
dinners,  and  evening  parties,  given  by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  In  her 
modest  and  simple  home,  everything  orderly  and  refined,  there 
was  always,  on  the  part  of  both  host  and  hostess,  a  cordial  and 
hearty  Western  welcome,  which  put  every  guest  perfectly  at  ease. 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  table  was  famed  for  the  excellence  of  many  rare 
Kentucky  dishes,  and  in  season,  it  was  loaded  with  venison,  wild 
turkeys,  prairie  chickens,  quail,  and  other  game,  which  was  then 
abundant.     Yet  it  was  her  genial  manners,  and  ever-kind  wel- 
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come,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  wit  and  humor,  anecdote,  and  unrivalled 
conversation,  which  formed  the  chief  attraction.  We  read  much 
of  "merrie  England,"  but  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  anything 
more  ''merrie"  than  Springfield  in  those  days.  As,  to-day,  I 
walk,  your  streets,  and  visit  the  capitol,  and  your  court-rooms, 
as  I  enter  the  old  home  of  Lincoln,  for  the  first  time  since  i860, 
memories  of  the  past  come  thronging  back;  I  see  his  tall  form, 
his  merry  laugh  breaks  upon  my  ear;  I  seem  to  hear  the  voices 
of  Douglas,  of  Baker,  of  Harden,  and  of  Logan ! 

"  How  are  we  startled  in  the  winds  low  tones 
By  voices  that  are  gone. " 
Nor,  in  recalling  the  past,  must  I  forget  the  hospitable  home 
of  Judge  Treat,  who,  to-day,  as  then,  in  his  ample  library,  may 
well  say: 

"That  place  that  does  contain, 
My  books,  the  best  companions,  is  to  me  -  I 

,  A  glorious  court,  where  hourly  I  converse  | 

\/  With  the  old  sages  and  philosophers. "  ^^vJ" 

/^  TRIAL  OF  OWEN  LOVEJOY  FOR  HARBORING  RUNAWAY  SLAVES. 

/  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Butterfield;  the  firm  name  of  Butterfield 
&  Collins,  partners,  was  in  those  early  days  always  associated. 
Mr.  Collins,  was  a  good  lawyer,  a  man  of  perseverance,  pluck,  and 
resolution,  and  as  combative  as  an  English  bull-dog.  He  was  an 
early,  and  most  violent  and  extreme  Abolitionist ;  a  contemporary 
with  Dr.  Charles  V.  Dyer,  the  Lovejoys,  Ichabod  Codding,  East- 
man, Freer,  Farnsworth,  and  other  pioneer  Abolitionists  in  North- 
ern Illinois.  I  wish  I  could  re-produce  a  full  report  of  the  case 
of  The  People  v.  Owen  Lovejoy. 

r-  At  the  May  term,  1S42,  of  the  Bureau  County  Circuit  Court, 
Richard  M.  Young  presiding,  Norman  H.  Purple,  Prosecuting- 
Attorney,  pro  /cm.,  the  Grand  Jury  returned  a  "true  bill"  against 
Uwen  Lovejoy  (then  lately  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel),  for  that  "a  . 
certain  negro  girl  named  Agnes,  then  and  there  being  a  fugitive 
slave,  he,  the  said  Lovejoy,  knowing  her  to  be  such,  did  harbor, 
feed,  secrete,  and  clothe,"'  contrary  to  the  statute,  etc., — and  the 
Grand  Jurors  did  further  present  ''that  the  said  Lovejoy,  a  cer- 
tain fugitive  slave  called  Nance,  did  harbor,  feed,  and  aid,"  con- 
trary to  the  statute,  etc.  At  the  October  term,  1842,  the  Hon. 
John  Dean  Caton,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  presiding, 
the  case  came  up  for  trial,  on  a  plea  oi  not  guilty.  Judge  Purple, 
and  B.  E.  Fridley,  States'  Attorney,  for  the  people,  and  James  H. 
Collins,  and  Lovejoy  in  person,  for  the  defence.  The  trial  lasted 
nearly  a  week,  and  Lovejoy  and  Collins  fought  the  case  with  a 
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vigor  and  boldness  almost  without  a  parallel.  The  prosecution 
was  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Lovejoy  with  an  energy  and  vin- 
dictiveness  with  which  Purple  and  Fridley  could  have  had  little 
sympathy.  When  the  case  was  called  for  trial,  a  strong  pro- 
slavery  man,  one  of  those  by  whom  the  indictment  had  been 
procured,  said  to  the  States'  Attorney: 

"Fridley,  we  want  you  to  be  sure  and  convict  this  preacher, 
and  send  him  to  prison." 

"Prison!  Lovejoy  to  Prison!"  replied  Fridley,  "your  persecu- 
tion will  be  a  damned  sight  more  likely  to  send  him  to  Congress." 

Fridley  was  right — Lovejoy  was  very  soon  after  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  then  to  Congress,  where,  as  you  all  know, 
he  was  soon  heard  from  by  the  whole  country.  The  prosecution 
was  ably  conducted,  and  Messrs.  Collins  and  Lovejoy  not  only 
availed  themselves  of  every  technical  ground  of  defence,  but  de- 
nounced, vehemently,  the  laws  under  which  the  indictment  was 
drawn,  as  unconstitutional  and  void;  justifying  every  act  charged 
as  criminal.  A.  full  report  of  the  trial  would  have  considerable 
historic  interest.  The  counsel  engaged  were  equal  to  the  im- 
portant legal  and  constitutional  questions  discussed.  Judge 
Purple,  for  logical  ability  and  wide  culture,  for  a  clear,  concise 
style,  condensing  the  strong  points  of  his  case  into  the  fewest 
words,  had  rarely  an  equal.  Fridley,  for  quaint  humor,  for  droll- 
ery and  apt  illustration,  expressed  in  familiar,  plain,  colloquial, 
sometimes  vulgar  language,  but  with  a  clear,  strong  common 
sense,  was  a  very  effective  prosecutor.  Collins  was  indefatigable, 
dogmatic,  never  giving  up,  and  if  the  Court  decided  one  point 
against  him,  he  was  ready  with  another,  and  if  that  was  over- 
ruled, still  others. 

Lovejoy  always  suggested  to  me  a  Roundhead  of  the  days  of 
Cromwell.  He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  almost  if  not  quite 
fanatical  in  his  politics.  His  courage  was  unflinching,  and  he 
would  have  died  for  his  principles.  He  had  a  blunt,  masculine 
eloquence  rarely  equalled,  and  on  the  slavery  question,  as  a 
stump-speaker,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  his  superior.  Collins 
and  Lovejoy,  after  a  week's  conflict,  won  their  cause.  Lovejoy 
himself  made  a  masterly  argument,  and  Mr.  Collins'  closing 
speech  extended  through  two  days.  They  extorted  a  verdict 
from  a  hostile  jury.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  they  could 
have  succeeded  with  all  their  eflbrts,  but  for  the  accidental  dis- 
closure by  the  alleged  owner,  on  his  cross-examination,  of  a  fact 
unknown  to  the  defence.  He  said  he  was  taking  the  slave  girl 
Najice  from   Kentucky  to  Missouri   through   Illinois.      He  was 
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ignorant  that  by  voluntarily  bringing  his  supposed  chattel  from 
a  slave  to  a  free-State,  she  became  free.  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Lovejoy  saw  the  importance  of  this  fact — indeed,  the  turning 
point  in  the  case.  Lovejoy  quoted  with  great  effect  the  lines 
of  Cowper,  now  so  familiar: 

'^  S/i77'es  cannot  breathe  in  England,  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  rjwment  they  are  free — 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall !  " 

''  And,'"'  said  he,  "  if  this  is  the  glory  of  England,  is  it  not 
equally  true  of  Illinois,  her  soil  consecrated  to  freedom  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  her  own  Constitution?" 

Mr.  Collins,  in  his  summing  up,  read  the  great  and  eloquent 
opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Somersett  case,  an  opinion 
which  Cowper  so  beautifully  paraphrased  in  his  poem. 

Judge  Caton's  charge,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Western  Citi- 
zen, of  October  26th,  1843,  "^^'''^s  very  fair.  He  laid  down  the  law 
distinctly,  that  "if  a  man  voluntarily  brings  his  slave  into  a  free- 
state,  the  slave  becomes  free." 

|"*^n  February,  1859,  at  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  speaking  of 
ithe  acts  which  led  to  this  trial,  there  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  effective  bursts  of  eloquence  from  Lovejoy  to  be  found  in 
all  the  literature  of  anti-slavery  discussion.  He  had  been  taunted 
and  reproached  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  stigmatized  as  one 
who,  in  aiding  slaves  to  escape,  had  violated  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country.  He  had  been  denounced  as  a  "nigger- 
stealer,"  threatened  by  the  slave-holders,  and  they  attempted  to 
intimidate  and  silence  him.  They  little  knew  the  man,  and  his 
reply  silenced  them,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of  friend  and 
foe.  He  closed  one  of  the  most  radical  and  impassioned  anti- 
slavery  speeches  ever  made  in  Congress,  by  unflinchingly  declar- 
ing: *  "1  do  assist  fugitive  slaves.  Proclaim  it,  then,  upon  the 
house-tops;  write  it  on  every  leaf  that  trembles  in  the  forest; 
make  it  blaze  from  the  sun  at  high  noon,  and  shine  forth  in  the 
milder  radiance  of  every  star  that  bedecks  the  firmament  of  God; 
let  it  echo  through  all  the  arches  of  heaven,  and  reverberate  and 
bellow  along  all  the  deep  gorges  of  hell,  where  slave-catchers  will 
be  very  likely  to  hear  it.  Owen  Lovejoy  lives  at  Princeton,  Illi- 
nois, three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village;  and  he  aids 
every  fugitive  that  comes  to  his  door  and  asks  it.  Thou  invisible 
demon  of  Slavery,  dost  thou  think  to  cross  my  humble  threshold, 
and  forbid  me  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry  and  shelter  to  the 
houseless?     /  hid  you  defiatue  in  the  name  of  God ."' 

*  Congressional  Globe,  February  21,  1859,  p.  199. 
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I  heard  Lovejoy  declare,  that  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
went  to  the  graveyard  at  Alton,  and  kneeUng  upon  the  sod  which 
covered  tlie  remains  of  that  brother,  he  there,  before  God,  swore 
eternal  war  and  vengeance  upon  slavery.     He  kept  his  vow. 

He  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique,  intense  feeling  and  great 
magnetism  as  a  speaker,  and  he  now  went  forth  like  Peter  the 
Hermit,  with  a  heart  of  fire,  and  a  tongue  of  lightning,  preaching 
his  crusade  against  Slavery. 

In  the  log  school-houses,  in  the  meeting-house,  and  places  of 
worship,  and  in  the  open  air,  he  preached  and  lectured  against 
slavery  with  a  vehemence  and  passionate  energy  which  carried  the 
people  with  him.  The  martyrdom  of  his  brother  was  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  violence,  and  the  name  of  I.ovejoy,  the  martyr, 
like  the  name  of  Rob  Roy  or  Douglas  in  Scotch  history,  became 
a  name  to  "conjure"  with;  and  he  scattered  broadcast  seed,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  apparent  in  the  great  anti-slavery  triumph  of 
i860.  Some  idea  of  his  dramatic  power  may  be  obtained  from  a 
sermon,  preached  at  Princeton  in  January,  1842,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother.  After  describing  his  murder  by  a  cruel  mob,  because 
he  would  not  surrender  the  freedom  of  the  press,  he  declared, 
solemnly,  that  for  himself,  "come  life  or  death,  I  will  devote  the 
residue  of  my  life  to  the  anti-slavery  cause."  "The  slave-holders 
and  their  sympathizers,"  said  he,  "  have  murdered  my  brother, 
and  if  another  victim  is  needed,  I  am  ready." 

His  aged  and  widowed  mother  was  present  in  the  church. 
Pausing  and  turning  to  her,  he  said: 

"Mother,  you  have  given  one  son,  your  elder,  to  hberty,  are 
you  willing  to  give  another?" 

And  the  heroic  mother  rephed : 

"Yes,  my  son, — you  can  not  die  in  a  better  cause!" 

He  lived  to  see  slavery  die,  amid  the  flames  of  war  which  itself 
had  kindled. 

When  I  heard  him  speak  of  his  brother's  martyrdom,  I  recalled 
the  words  applied  by  an  English  poet  to  the  reformer  Wyckliffe, 
illustrating  how  much  Wyckliffe's  persecution  had  aided  to  spread 
his  principles.  Wyckliffe's  body,  you  will  remember,  was  burned 
and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  Avon,  and  the  poet-prophet  says  of 
the  incident : 

"The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 
The  Severn  to  the  sea, 
And  Wyckhffe's  dust  shall  spread  abroad, 
Wide  as  the  waters  be." 

The  dea,th  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
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his  lonely  grave  on  the  blufifs  of  Alton,  were  among  the  influences, 
and  not  the  least,  which  have  caused  that  mighty  river  and  all  its 
vast  tributaries,  on  the  East  and  on  the  West,  to  flow  "unvexed 
to  the  sea."  No  longer  ''vexed"  with  slavery,  the  Mississippi 
flows  on  exultingly  from  the  land  of  ice  to  the  land  of  the  sun, 
and  all  the  way  through  soil  which  the  blood  of  Lovejoy  helped 
to  make  free.  A  monument  to  the  Lovejoys  on  the  summit  of 
Pilot  Knob,  or  some  other  rocky  crag  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
should  tell  and  commemorate  their  story. 

^    GENERAL  SHIELDS  AND  THE  SHOT  THAT   KILLED  BREESE. 

All  the  old  members  of  the  bar  will  recall  with  pleasant  recol- 
lections, a  gallant  and  genial  Irishman,  James  Shields,  of  Tyrone 
County,  Ireland.  He  was,  however,  more  distinguished  as  a 
politician  and  soldier,  than  as  a  lawyer  and  judge.  In  1848,  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  succeeding  and  defeat- 
ing for  re-election  Senator  Breese. 

At  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  he  was 
shot  through  the  lungs,  the  ball  passing  out  at  his  back.  His 
nomination  over  a  man  so  distinguished  as  Judge  Breese  was  a 
surprise  to  many,  and  was  the  reward  for  his  gallantry  and  wound. 
His  political  enemies  said  his  recovery  was  marvellous,  and  that 
his  wound  was  miraculously  cured,  so  that  no  scar  could  be  seen 
where  the  bullet  entered  and  passed  out  of  his  body.  All  ot 
which  was  untrue.  The  morning  after  the  nomination,  Mr.  But- 
terfield,  who  was  as  violent  a  Whig  as  General  Shields  was  a 
Democrat,  met  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Court-room, 
who  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  result,  but,  added  the 
Judge,  "It  was  the  war  and  that  Mexican  bullet  that  did  the 
business."  "Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Butterfield,  dryly,  "and  what  an 
extraordinary,  what  a  wonderful  shot  that  was !  The  ball  went 
clean  through  Shields  without  hurting  him,  or  even  leaving  a  scar, 
and  killed  Breese  a  thousand  miles  away !  " 

"oyer"  and  "terminer." 

It  was  on  one  of  the  Northern  Circuits,  held  by  Judge  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  that  Mr.  Butterfield,  irritated  by  the  delay  of  the 
Judge  in  deciding  a  case,  which  he  had  argued  some  time  before, 
came  in  one  morning  and  said  with  great  gravity,  "I  believe,  if 
your  Honor  please,  this  Court  is  called  the  'Oyer  and  Terminer.' 
/  think  it  ought  to  be  called  the  'Oyer  sans  Terminer,'"  and  sat 
down.  The  next  morning,  when  Counsel  were  called  for  motions, 
Mr.  Butterfield  called  up  a  pending  motion  for  new  trial  in  an 
important  case.     "The  motion  is  over-ruled,"  said  Judge  Thomas, 
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abruptly.  "Yesterday,  you  declared  this  Court  ought  to  be  called 
Oyer  sans  Terminer^  so,"'  continued  the  Judge,  "as  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  in  this  case,  I  thought  I  would  decide  it  promptly." 
Mr.  Buttcrfield  seemed  for  a  moment  a  httle  disconcerted,  but 
directly  added,  "May  it  please  your  Honor,  yesterday,  this  Court 
was  a  Court  of  Oyer  sans  Terminer;  to-day  your  Honor  has  re- 
versed the  order,  -  it  is  now  Terminer  sans  Oyer.  But  I  believe 
I  should  prefer  the  injustice  of  interminable  delay  rather  than  the 
swift  and  inevitable  blunders  your  Honor  is  sure  to  make  by 
guessing  without  hearing  argument." 

VALUATION  AND  APPRAISAL  LAWS,   AND  MY  FIRST  $500  FEE. 

Few,  if  any,  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  been  so  influential  upon  State  legislation,  and  I  think 
I  may  add,  upon  public  morals,  as  the  judgments  of  that  Court, 
declaring  the  laws  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature,  known  as 
valuation  and  stay  laws,  void.  In  1841,  the  people  were  heavily 
in  debt,  and  the  State  had  ceased  to  pay  the  interest  upon  her 
bonds,  having  incurred  great  responsibilities  by  a  reckless  system 
of  internal  improvements.  It  was  a  period  of  great  business 
depression  and  depreciation  of  property.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, demagogues  sought  to  debauch  the  public  morals  and 
stain  the  public  faith,  by  advocating  the  repudiation  of  the  State 
liabilities,  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  legal  enforce- 
ment of  private  contracts. 

To  this  end,  the  Legislature,  in  February,  1S41,  enacted  laws, 
giving  the  right  of  redemption  in  all  cases  of  land  to  be  sold 
under  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust,  whether  such  sales  should  be 
made  under  decrees  in  equity  or  at  law,  and  providing  that 
before  any  judicial  sale,  the  property  should  be  appraised,  and 
unless  two-thirds  of  its  appraised  value  should  be  bid,  it  should 
not  be  sold.  Practically,  these  laws  suspended  for  the  time  being 
the  collection  of  debts.  The  levying  of  a  moderate  tax  to  aid  in 
paying  the  interest  on  the  State  debt,  the  passage  of  the  Canal 
bill  of  1842-3,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  all 
these  stay-laws,  so  far  as  they  applied  to  existing  contracts,  void, 
all  contributed  very  much  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
State,  and  to  the  high  credit  which  Illinois  has  ever  since  en- 
joyed. I  did  what  I  could  to  oppose  all  schemes  of  repudiation, 
and  I  opposed  the  stay-laws  both  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the 
Courts.  I  believed  them  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  took  meas- 
ures to  bring  that  question  before  the  Federal  Courts. 

In  December,  1841,  I  filed  a  bill  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
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Court,  for  Arthur  Bronson,  of  New  York,  against  my  friend,  John 
H.  Kinzie,  uj)on  a  mortgage  given  to  secure  money  loaned,  pray- 
ing for  a  strict  foreclosure,  or  a  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
cash,  and  without  regard  to  the  redemption,  appraisal,  and  stay- 
laws.  At  the  hearing,  Judges  Pope  and  McLean  being  divided 
in  opinion,  certified  the  questions  arising  upon  the  validity  of 
these  laws  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
decision.  At  the  January  term,  1843,  the  case  of  Bronson  v. 
Kinzie  was  argued,  and  will  be  found  reported  in  the  ist  of  How- 
ard, 311.  In  preparing  the  argument,  I  found  a  volume  giving 
in  full,  with  many  pamphlets,  the  controversy  in  Kentucky  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  court  parties.  The  Judges  of  the  Old 
court  in  Kentucky  held  that  the  stay-laws  of  that  State  were  void. 
Thereupon,  the  Legislature  legislated  the  Judges  out  of  office, 
and  created  a  new  court,  made  on  purpose  to  sustain  the  stay- 
laws,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  did.  This  created  great 
excitement  in  that  State,  and  at  one  time  threatened  anarchy. 
The  volume  I  refer  to,  was  a  magazine  of  the  ablest  arguments 
against  this  class  of  legislation,  and  was  as  applicable  to  Illinois 
as  Kentucky.  From  this  volume  I  drew  largely  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  my  argument.  I  was  then  young  and  ambitious  in  my 
profession,  and  you  will  sympathize  with  my  gratification,  when 
Chief-Justice  Taney  announced  the  decision  of  the  Court  sustain- 
ing my  position,  and  holding  these  laws  unconstitutional  and 
void,  on  the  ground  that  they  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

In  the  case  of  McCracken  v.  Hayward,  (2  Howard,  608),  I 
raised  the  same  questions  on  a  sale  under  an  execution  upon  a 
judgment  at  law,  and  the  decision  in  Bronson  v.  Kinzie  was 
re-affirmed. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  relating  the,  to  me,  pleasing 
incident,  of  receiving,  in  the  Bronson  case,  my  first  $500 
fee.  I  had  spent  much  time  in  preparing  the  argument,  and  I 
did  rtiy  best,  and  being  on  the  right  side,  gained  my  cause.  It 
was  the  day  of  small  fees,  and  my  charges  were  moderate  and 
modest.  I  think  I  charged  only  $150,  beside  expenses.  A  few 
days  after  the  case  was  decided,  I  received  from  Bronson  the 
amount  of  my  bill,  as  made  out,  and  a  check  for  $500,  in  addi- 
tion, with  a  letter  much  more  complimentary  than  my  argument 
deserved:  also  a  few  copies  of  the  argument  and  opinion  of  the 
Court,  bound  in  crushed  Levant  Morocco,  with  all  the  beautiful 
ornamentation,  which  a  Bedford,  or  a  Mathews  could  have 
desired. 

I  was  a  poor  young  lawyer  then,  but  I  valued  the  books  quite 
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as  much  as  the  check.  The  proceeds  of  the  check  were,  as  is 
usual  with  us  lawyers,  quickly  spent,  but  I  kept  one  of  the 
books,  until,  with  all  my  other  books  and  papers,  it  went  up  in 
the  great  fire  of  187 1.  There  were  a  few  copies  of  the  argument 
printed,  and  distributed  to  some  of  my  friends,  and  if  any  one 
possessing  a  copy,  should  happen  to  see  this  egotistical  digres- 
sion, and  send  it  to  me,  I  shall  not  regret  indulging  in  the  weak- 
ness of  mentioning  the  incident. 

LINCOLN    AND    DOUGLAS. 

When  forty  years  ago  the  Bar  used  to  meet  here,  at  the  capitol, 
in  the  Supreme  and  United  States  Courts,  and  ride  the  circuit  in 
our  different  sections  of  the  State,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  did  not 
occupy  a  position  of  such  over-shadowing  importance  as  they  do 
to-day.  They  did  not  beat  us  in  our  cases,  when  law  and  justice 
were  with  us,  and  we  did  not  realize  that  they  were  so  greatly 
our  superiors.  But  these  two  men  have  passed  into  history,  and 
justly,  as  our  great  representative  men.  These  are  the  two  most 
prominent  figures,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  but  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  their  prominence,  certainly  that  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  will  be  increased  as  time  passes  on.  I  will,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  give  such  rough  and  imperfect  outlines  of  them  as 
lawyers,  and  advocates,  and  public  speakers,  as  I  can.  We,  who 
knew  them  personally,  who  tried  causes  with  them  and  against 
them,  ought,  I  think,  to  aid  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  to 
understand  them,  and  to  determine  what  manner  of  men  they 
wf^re.  In  the  first  place,  no  two  men  could  be  found  more 
unlike,  physically  and  intellectually,  in  manners,  and  in  appear- 
ance, than  they. 

Lincoln  was  a  very  tall,  spare  man,  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height  — and  would  be  instantly  recognized  as  belonging  to  that 
type  of  tall,  large-boned  men,  produced  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  exhibiting  its  peculiar  characteristics 
in  the  most  marked  degree  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois. 

In  any  Court-Room  in  the  L^nited  States,  he  would  have  been 
instantly  picked  out  as  a  Western  man.  His  stature,  figure, 
dress,  manner,  voice,  and  accent,  indicated  that  he  was  of  the 
North-West. 

In  manner,  he  was  always  cordial  and  frank,  and,  although  not 
Avithout  dignity,  he  made  every  person  feel  quite  at  his  ease.  1 
think  the  first  impression  a  stranger  would  get  of  him,  whether 
in  conversation,  or  by  hearing  him  speak,  was,  that  this  is  a  kind, 
frank,  sincere,  genuine  man;  of  transparent  truthfulness  and 
integrity :  and  before  Lincoln  had  uttered  many  words,  he  would 
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be  impressed  with  his  clear  good  sense,  his  remarkably  simple, 
homely,  but  expressive  Saxon  language,  and  next,  by  his  wonderful 
wit  and  humor.  Lincoln  was  more  familiar  with  the  Bible  than 
any  other  book  in  the  language,  and  this  was  apparent,  both  from 
his  style  and  illustrations,  so  often  taken  from  that  Book.  He 
verified  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  know,  thoroughly,  a  few 
good  books  tlian  to  read  many. 

Douglas  was  little  more  than  five  feet  high,  with  a  strong,  broad 
chest,  and  strongly  marked  features:  his  manners,  also,  were 
cordial,  frank,  and  hearty.  The  poorest  and  humblest  found 
him  friendly.  He  was,  in  his  earlier  years,  hale-fellow  well-met 
with  the  rudest  and  poorest  man  in  the  Court-Room. 

Those  of  you  who  practised  law  with  him,  or  tried  causes 
before  him,  when  on  the  bench,  will  remember  that  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  him  come  off  the  bench,  or  leave  his  chair  at  the 
bar,  and  take  a  seat  on  the  knee  of  a  friend,  and  with  one  arm 
thrown  familiarly  around  his  friend's  neck,  have  a  friendly  talk, 
or  a  legal  or  political  consu''^"<^ion.  Such  familiarity  would  have 
shocked  our  English  cousins,  and  disgusted  our  Boston  brothers, 
and  it  has,  I  think,  disappeared.  In  contrast  with  this  familiarity 
of  Douglas,  I  remember  an  anecdote,  illustrating  Col.  Benton's 
ideas  of  his  own  personal  dignity.  A  distinguished  member  of 
Congress,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Benton,  one  day  ap- 
proached, and  slapped  him,  familiarly  and  rudely,  on  the 
shoulder.  The  Senator  haughtily  drew  himself  up,  and  said, 
"That  is  a  familiarity,  Sir,  I  never  permit  my  friends,  much  less  a 
comparative  stranger.     Sir,  it  must  not  be  repeated." 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  were,  as  we  know,  both  self-educated, 
and  each  the  builder  of  his  own  fortune.  Each  became,  very 
early,  the  recognized  leader  of  the  political  party  to  which  he 
belonged.  Douglas  was  bold,  unflinching,  impetuous,  denuncia- 
tory, and  determined.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
qualities  which  create  personal  popularity,  and  he  was  the  idol  of 
his  friends.  Both  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  strong  jury-lawyers. 
Lincoln,  on  the  whole,  was  the  strongest  jury-lawyer  we  ever  had 
in  Illinois.  Both  .were  distinguished  for  their  ability  in  seizing, 
and  bringing  out,  distinctly  and  clearly,  the  real  points  in  a  case. 
Both  were  very  happy  in  the  examination  of  witnesses;  I  think 
Lincoln  the  stronger  of  the  two,  in  cross-examination.  He 
could  compel  a  witness  to  tell  the  truth  when  he  meant  to  lie. 
He  could  make  a  jury  laugh,  and,  generally,  weep,  at  his  pleasure. 
Lincoln  on  the  right  side,  and  especially  when  injustice  or  fraud 
were  to  be  exjjosed,  Avas  the  strongest  advocate.     On  the  wrong 
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side,  or  on  the  defence,  where  the  accused  was  really  guilty,  the 
client,  with  Douglas  for  his  advocate,  would  be  more  fortunate 
than  with  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  studied  his  cases  thoroughly  and  exhaustively. — ■ 
Douglas  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  e.xtracting  from  his  associates, 
from  experts,  and  others,  by  conversation,  all  they  knew  of  a 
subject  he  was  to  discuss,  and  then  making  it  so  thoroughly  his, 
that  all  seemed  to  have  originated  with  himself  He  so  perfectly 
assimilated  the  ideas  and  knowledge  of  others,  that  all  seemed  to 
be  his  own,  and  all  that  went  into  his  mind  came  nut  improved. 

The  ablest  argument  I  ever  heard  him  make,  was  in  the  case 
of  Daniel  Brainard  v.  The  Canal  Trustees,  argued  at  Ottawa, 
June,  1850,  reported  in -12  111.  Reports,  488.  The  question 
involved  the  extent  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  by  settlers  upon 
Canal  lands,  within  the  City  of  Chicago.  The  Judges  were 
Treat,  Trumbull,  and  Caton.  Judges  Treat  and  Trumbull  con- 
curred in  deciding  the  case  against  Douglas,  Judge  Caton 
dissenting.  He  made,  in  this  case,  one  of  the  ablest  arguments 
I  ever  heard  at  any  Bar. 

In  1 841,  Mr.  Douglas,  being  then  not  quite  twenty-eight  years 
old,  was  elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  not  a  profound  lawyer,  but  with  his  clear  common  sense  and 
incisive  mind,  after  a  case  was  well  argued,  he  always  knew  how 
to  decide  it.  He  held  the  position  of  Judge  for  about  two  years, 
and  was  then,  after  a  very  active  canvass,  elected  to  Congress 
by  a  small  majority,  over  O.  H.  Browning.  From  this  time, 
until  his  death,  in  the  early  Summer  of  1861,  he  remained  in 
Congress,  serving  in  the  House  until  1846,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate,  of  which  he  continued  a  member  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  ablest  speech  in  the  House  was  made  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1844,  on  a  bill  to  refund  to  General  Jackson  the 
fine  imposed  upon  him  by  Judge  Hall,  during  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans.  In  this  masterly  argument,  he  took  the  then  bold  and 
novel  ground  that  the  fine  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  this  speech,  Douglas  claimed  for  General 
Jackson  many  of  the  war-powers  exercised  by  President  Lincoln, 
and  his  generals,  during  the  rebellion,  and  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  so  bitterly  denounced  by  his  political  opponents.  This 
speech  gave  him  a  national  reputation.  After  the  death  of  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans,  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  speech  was  found 
among  his  papers,  with  an  endorsement  in  Jackson's  hand- 
writing, and  signed  by  him,  in  these  words:  "77/w  speech  consti- 
tutes my  defence.  I  lay  it  aside  as  an  inheritance  for  my  grand- 
children." 
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Mr.  Lincoln  remained  in  active  practice  at  the  bar  until  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  18.60.  His  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  and  advocate  was  rising  higher  and  higher.  He  had  a 
large  practice  on  the  circuit  all  over  the  central  part  of  this  State, 
and  he  was  employed  in  most  of  the  important  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral and  Supreme  Courts.  He  went  on  special  retainers  all  over 
Illinois,  and  occasionally  to  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Indiana. 
His  law  arguments  addressed  to  the  Judges,  were  always  clear, 
vigorous,  and  logical:  seeking  to  convince  rather  by  the  applica- 
tion of  principle,  than  by  the  citation  of  authorities  and  cases. 
On  the  whole,  I  always  thought  him  relatively  stronger  before  a 
jury  than  with  the  Court.  .  He  was  a  quick  and  accurate  reader 
of  character,  and  understood,  almost  intuitively,  the  jury,  wit- 
nesses, parties,  and  judges,  and  how  best  to  address,  convince, 
and  influence  them.  He  had  a  power  of  conciliating  and  im- 
pressing every  one  in  his  favor.  A  stranger  coming  into  court, 
not  knowing  him,  or  anything  about  his  case,  listening  to  Lincoln 
a  i'ev,'  moments,  would  find  himself  involuntarily  on  his  side,  and 
wishing  him  success.  His  manner  was  so  candid,  so  direct,  the 
spectator  was  impressed  that  he  was  seeking  only  truth  and  jus- 
tice. He  excelled  all  I  ever  heard  in  the  statement  of  his  case. 
However  complicated,  he  would  disentangle  it,  and  present  the 
turning  point  in  a  way  so  simple  and  clear  that  all  could  under- 
stand. Indeed,  his  statement  often  rendered  argument  unneces- 
sary, and  often  the  Court  would  stop  him  and  say,  "If  that  is  the 
case,  we  will  hear  the  other  side."  He  had,  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree,  the  art  of  persuasion  and  the  power  of  conviction. 
His  illustrations  were  often  quaint  and  homely,  but  always  clear 
and  apt,  and  generally  conclusive.  He  never  misstated  evidence, 
but  stated  clearly,  and  met  fairly  and  squarely  his  opponent's 
case.  His  wit  and  humor,  and  inexhaustible  stores  of  anecdote, 
always  to  the  point,  added  immensely  to  his  power  as  a  jury- 
advocate.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  linger  over  particular 
trials.     I  will  only  refer  to  two  or  three. 

The  great  patent  case  of  McCormick  v.  Manny,  reported  in 
6  McLean,  Rep.  539,  was  argued  at  Cincinnati  in  1855.  He, 
with  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  afterwards  his  Secretary  of  War,  and 
George  Harding,  of  Philadelphia,  were  for  Manny.  McCormick 
was  represented  by  William  H.  Seward,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Ed- 
ward N.  Dickinson,  and  Arnold  and  Earned,  as  the  local  solicit- 
ors. It  has  been  often  said  that  Mr.  Stanton  did  not,  on  this 
trial,  treat  his  associate  with  proper  professional  courtesy,  and 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  argument  was  crowded  out.     He  went  to  Cin- 
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cinnati  fully  prepared,  and  I  believe  with  tlie  expectation  of 
making  an  argument,  but  made  none.  Those  who  knew  him, 
and  especially  his  great  natural  skill  in  mechanics,  will  need  no 
assurance  that,  however  able  the  arguments  of  Messrs.  Stanton 
and  Harding,  his  would  have  fully  equalled  them.  If  the  story 
is  true,  that  Stanton  somewhat  rudely  crowded  Mr.  Lincoln's 
argument  out,  their  subsequent  history  furnishes  another  illustra- 
tion of  his  magnanimity,  and  disregard  of  personal  considerations 
when  he  selected  Stanton  as  one  of  his  cabinet. 

The  last  case  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  tried,  was  that  of  Jones  7/. 
Johnson,  tried  in  April  and  May,  i860,  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  at  Chicago.  The  case  involved  the  title  to  land  of 
very  great  value,  the  accretion  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
During  the  trial,  Judge  Drammond,  and  all  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  including  Mr.  Lincoln,  dined  together  at  my  house.  Doug- 
las and  Lincoln  were  at  the  time  both  candidates  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  President,  There  were  active  and  ardent  political  friends 
of  each  at  the  table,  and  when  the  sentiment  was  proposed,  "May 
Illinois  furnish  the  next  President,"  it  was,  as  you  may  imagine, 
drank  with  enthusiasm  by  the  friends  of  both  Lincoln  and 
Douglas. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  NEGRO  GIRL  NANCE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  cases  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  ever  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one,  the  study  of 
which,  I  believe,  in  part  prepared  the  way  for  his  anti-slavery 
measures,  was  the  case  of  Bailey  7a  Cromwell,  argued  and  decided 
at  the  December  term,  1841,  and  an  imperfect  report  of  which 
will  be  found  in  3d  Scammon"s  Rep.,  p.  71. 

A  negro  girl  named  JVance,  alleged  to  have  been  held  as  an 
indentured  servant,  or  slave,  had  been  sold  by  Cromwell  to  Bailey, 
and  promissory  note  given  in  payment.  Suit  was  brought  in  the 
Tazewell  Circuit  Court  upon  the  note,  and  judgment  recovered 
for  the  amount.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  one  side,  and  Judge  Logan  on 
the  other,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  made  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor 
of  reversing  the  judgment.  He  maintained,  among  other  posi- 
tions, that  the  girl  was  free  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
as  well  as  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  prohibiting  slavery; 
he  insisted  that  as  the  record  shot\^ed  the  consideration  of  the 
note  to  have  been  the  sale  of  a  human  being,  in  a  free-State,  the 
note  was  void;  that  a  human  being  could  not,  in  a  free-State,  be 
the  subject  of  sale.  The  Court  opinion,  by  Judge  Breese,  re- 
versed the  judgment.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  very 
II 
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brief  statement  of  which  is  given  in  the  report,  was  most  interest- 
ing. The  question  of  slavery  under  the  ordinance,  and  the  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  under  the  law  of  Nations,  was  very  carefully 
considered.  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  he  gave  to 
these  grave  questions  so  full  and  elaborate  an  investigation.  He 
was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  study  of  this  case  deepened  and  developed  the  anti-slavery 
convictions  of  his  just  and  generous  mind. 

THE    LINCOLN    AND    DOUGLAS    DEBATE. 

I  now  propose  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  of  what  I  regard  as 
the  greatest  debate  which  has  occurred  in  this  country,  the 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate,  of  1858. 

The  two  most  prominent  men  in  Illinois,  at  that  time,  were 
Douglas  and  Lincoln.  Each  was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
powers,  Douglas  being  forty-five,  and  Lincoln  forty-nine  years 
old.  Douglas  had  for  years  been  trained  on  the  stump,  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress,  and  in  the  Senate,  to  meet  in  debate, 
the  ablest  speakers  in  the  State  and  Nation.  For  years,  he  had 
been  accustomed,  on  the  floor  of  the  Capitol,  to  encounter  the 
leaders  of  the  old  Whig  and  Free-Soil  parties.  Among  them 
were  Seward,  and  Fessenden,  and  Crittenden,  and  Chase,  and 
Trumbull,  and  Hale,  and  Sumner,  and  others,  equally  eminent, 
and  his  enthusiastic  friends  insisted,  that  never,  either  in  single 
conflict,  or  when  receiving  the  assault  of  a  whole  party,  had  he 
been  discomfited.  His  style  was  bold,  vigorous,  and  aggressive, 
and  at  times,  defiant.  He  was  ready,  fertile  in  resources,  familiar 
with  political  history,  terrible  in  denunciation,  and  handled  with 
skill,  all  the  weapons  of  debate.  His  iron  will,  restless  energy, 
united  with  great  personal  magnetism,  made  him  very  popular; 
and  with  these  qualities,  he  had  indomitable  physical  and  moral 
courage,  and  his  almost  uniform  success,  had  given  him  j)erfect 
confidence  in  himself 

Lincoln  was,  also,  a  thoroughly  trained  speaker.  He  had 
contended  successfully,  year  after  year,  at  the  Bar,  and  on  the 
stump,  with  the  ablest  men  of  Illinois,  including  Lamborn, 
Logan,  John  Calhoun,  and  others,  and  had  often  met  Douglas 
himself — a  conflict  with  whom  he  always  rather  courted  than 
shunned.  Indeed,  these  two  great  orators  had  often  tested  each 
others  power,  and  whenever  they  did  meet,  it  was,  indeed, 
"Greek  meeting  Greek,"  and  the  "tug  of  war"  came,  for  each 
put  forth  his  utmost  strength. 

In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in   1856,  he  made  the  following 
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beautiful,  eloquent,  and  generous  allusion  to  Douglas.  He  said: 
'•Twenty  years  ago,  Judge  Douglas  and  I  first  became  acquainted; 
we  were  both  young  then,  he,  a  trifle  younger  than  I.  Even 
then,  we  were  both  ambitious,  I,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  he. 
With  me,  the  race  of  ambition  has  been  a  failure.  With  him, 
it  has  been  a  splendid  success.  His  name  fills  the  Nation,  and 
it  is  not  unknown  in  foreign  lands.  I  affect  no  contempt  for  the 
high  eminence  he  has  reached;  so  reached  that  the  oppressed  of 
my  species  might  have  shared  with  me  in  the  elevation,  I  would 
rather  stand  on  that  eminence  than  wear  the  richest  crown  that 
ever  pressed  a  monarch's  brow." 

We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that  Lincoln  did  reach  that 
high,  nay  far  higher  eminence,  and  that  he  did  reach  it,  in  such 
a  way  that  "the  oppressed''  did  share  with  him  in  the  elevation. 

Such  were  the  champions  who,  in  1858,  were  to  discuss  before 
the  voters  of  Illinois,  and  with  the  whole  Nation  as  spectators, 
the  political  questions  then  pending,  and  especially  the  vital 
questions  relating  to  slavery.  It  was  not  a  single  combat,  but 
extended  through  a  whole  campaign,  and  the  American  people 
paused  to  watch  its  progress,  and  hung,  with  intense  intere.st, 
upon  every  movement  of  the  champions.  Each  of  these  great 
men,  I  doubt  not,  at  that  time,  sincerely  believed  he  was  right. 
Douglas'  ardor,  while  in  such  a  conflict,  would  make  him  think, 
for  the  time  being,  he  was  right,  and  I  Jmow  that  Lincoln  argued 
for  freedom  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  with  the  most  pro- 
found conviction  that,  on  success,  hung  the  fate  of  his  country. 
Lincoln  had  two  advantages  over  Douglas;  he  had  the  best  side 
of  the  question,  and  the  best  temper.  He  was  always  good 
humored,  always  had  an  apt  story  for  illustration,  while  Douglas, 
sometimes,  when  hard  pressed,  was  irritable. 

Douglas  carried  away  the  most  popular  applause,  but  Lincoln 
made  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression.  Douglas  did  not 
disdain  an  immediate,  ad  captandutn  triumph,  while  Lincoln 
aimed  at  permanent  conviction.  Sometimes,  when  Lincoln's 
friends  urged  him  to  raise  a  storm  of  applause,  Avhich  he  could 
always  do,  by  his  happy  illustrations  and  amusing  stories,  he 
refused,  saying  the  occasion  was  too  serious,  the  issue  too  grave. 
"I  do  not  seek  applause,"  said  he,  "nor  to  amuse  the  people,  I 
want  to  convince  them." 

It  was  often  observed  during  this  canvass,  that,  while  Douglas 
was  sometimes  greeted  with  the  loudest  cheers,  when  Lincoln 
closed,  the   people   seemed   solemn   and   serious,  and  could  be 
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heard,  all  through  tlie  crowd,  gravely  and  anxiously  discussing 
the  topics  on  which  he  had  been  speaking. 

Douglas,  by  means  of  a  favorable  apportionment,  succeeded 
in  securing  a  majority  of  the  Legislature,  but  a  majority  of  the 
vote  was  with  Lincoln.  These  debates  made  Douglas  Senator, 
and  Lincoln  President.  There  was  something  magnetic,  some- 
thing almost  heroic,  in  the  gallantry  with  which  Douglas  threw 
himself  into  this  canvass,  and  dealt  his  blows  right  and  left, 
against  the  Republican  party  on  one  side,  and  Buchanan's 
administration,  which  sought  his  defeat,  on  the  other.  The 
Federal  patronage  was  used,  by  the  unscrupulous  Slidell,  against 
I)ouglas — but  in  vain;  a  few  were  seduced,  but  the  mass  of  the 
Democratic  party,  with  honorable  fidelity,  stood  by  him.  This 
canvass  of  Douglas,  and  his  personal  and  immediate  triumph,  in 
being  returned  to  the  Senate,  over  the  combined  opposition  of 
the  Republican  party,  led  b)'  Lincoln  and  Trumbull,  and  the 
administration,  with,  all  its  patronage,  is,  I  think,  the  most 
brilliant  personal  triumph  in  American  politics.  If  we  look  into 
English  struggles  on  the  hustings  for  its  parallel,  we  shall  find 
something  with  -which  to  compare  it.  in  the  late  triumj)h  of  Mr. 
(iladstone.  If  we  seek  its  counterpart  in  military  history,  we 
must  look  into  some  of  the  earlier  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  or 
that  in  which  Grant  captured  Vicksburg. 

Douglas  secured  the  immediate  object  of  the  struggle,  but  the 
manly  bearing,  the  vigorous  logic,  the  honesty  and  sincerity,  the 
great  intellectual  powers,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  prepared  the 
way,  and  two  years  later,  secured  his  nomination,  and  election, 
to  the  Presidency.  It  is  a  touching  incident,  illustrating  the 
patriotism  of  both  these  statesmen,  that,  widely  as  they  had 
differed,  and  keen  as  had  been  their  rivalry,  just  as  soon  as  the 
life  of  the  Republic  was  menaced  by  treason,  they  joined  hands 
to  .shield  and  save  the  country  they  loved. 

It  would  be  a  most  attractive  theme  to  follow  Mr.  IJncoln, 
step  by  ste]x  from  the  time  of  this  contest;  to  enumerate,  one 
after  another,  his  measures,  until  he  led  the  loyal  people  of 
America  in  triumph,  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  slavery,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Union.  From  the  time  when  he  left  this 
City,  the  political  horizon,  black  with  rebellion  and  trea.son,  the 
thunder-cloud  just  ready  to  burst — on, — and  on, — through  those 
long,  dreary  years  of  war  and  danger,  down  to  his  triumph  and 
his  death;  what  a  drama,  what  a  spectacle  for  the  admiration  of 
men,  and  angels  I  From  the  argument  of  the  case  of  the  negro 
girl  Notice^  to  the  debate  with   Douglas,  the  final   overthrow  of 
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slavery,   and  his  own  Iragic  death,  liis  Hfe  has  all  the  dramatic 
unities,  and  the  awful  ending  of  the  old  (Ireek  tragedies. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  all  history  more  pathetic,  than  the  scene 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  bade  good-bye  to  his  old  friends  and  neigh- 
bors here,  in  Si>ringfield,  when  he  mounted  the  cars  at  yonder 
railway  station,  to  be  borne  away  to  the  Capitol,  to  struggle  with 
what  seemed  uncon([uerable  difticulties  and  dangers,  to  struggle, 
— to  triumph  -and  to  die.  Conscious  of  these  difficulties,  with 
a  sadness  which  seemed  like  a  presentiment,  but  with  a  deep 
religious  trust,  which,  in  spite  of  what  infidels  have  said,  or  may 
.say,  was  wholly  characteristic,  as  he  said  fare-well,  he  asked 
your  prayers  to  Almighty  (;o(l  for  himself  and  his  country.  And, 
as  he  grasped  the  hard  hand  of  many  an  old  friend  and  client, 
he  heard  the  response,  "(iod  bless  and  keep  you,  and  God  save 
you  from  all  traitors."  Well  was  it  said,  happily  was  it  written 
on  one  of  those  mottoes  on  your  State-house,  at  his  funeral : 
"  lie  left  us,  borne  up  by  our  prayers, 
lie  icturn.s  embalmed  in  our  tears." 

I  have  detained  you  already  too  long.  Let  me,  in  c(jncluding 
these  fragmentary  recollections  of  some  members  of  the  early 
Bar,  let  me  congratulate  you  that  thus  far,  the  good  name  of  our 
noble  profession  has  been  unstained.  Fidelity  to  every  trust, 
integrity  and  intelligence  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  has 
characterized  its  members,  whether  at  the  Bar,  or  upon  the 
Bench.  No  breach  of  faith,  no  judicial  or  professional  corrup- 
tion, no  embezzlement  stains  our  records.  And,  as  we  review  the 
past,  we  may  be  justly  proud  of  what  the  Bar  has  achieved.  It 
has  administered  justice,  preserved  order,  and  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  law.  It  has  done  more:  it  has  been  the 
guardian,  under  law,  of  all  our  liberties;  it  has  furnished  the 
teachers  of  all  parties,  and  led  the  advance  in  all  true  civilization 
and  progress.  Run  your  eye  over  the  roll  of  the  great  men  of 
our  Slate  ;  Presidents,  Senators,  Governors,  members  of  Con- 
gre.s.s,  members  of  Cal)inets,  Ministers  abroad,  and  soldiers,  and 
take  from  the  record  the  lawyers,  and  how  few  would  be  left! 
Hitherto,  in  our  history,  the  trained  intellect  of  the  Bar  has  led, 
and  vindicated  its  right  to  lead,  by  results.  Some  call  the  Bar  an 
aristocracy;  it  will  be  ha[)py  for  the  republic,  if  there  shall  be,  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  such  an  aristocracy  of  intellect,  honor, 
and  culture,  made  up  largely  from  the  members  of  the  Bar. 
Happy  is  that  country,  where  talents,  intelligence,  and  high  char- 
acter, rather  than  money,  control  political  affairs,  and  make  and 
execute  the  laws. 
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Wealtli  acquired,  or  inherited,  is  to  be  protected,  but  money, 
as  a  means  of  political  power,  is  necessarily  corrupt,  and  is  to-day 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  our  institutions.  It  has  been  well 
said,  "An  aristocracy  of  mere  money  is  essentially  the  coarsest 
and  rudest,  the  most  vulgar,  and  demoralizing  of  all  aristocracies." 

The  accumulation  of  vast  fortunes  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, seems  to  be  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  days  of 
Roman  corruption.  If  the  day  should  ever  come,  when  money 
shall  control  the  legislation  and  politics  of  the  country,  we  shall 
deserve,  and  may  expect,  the  fate  of  Rome.  But  let  us  cherish 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  Republic. 

Some  of  us  have  seen  Illinois  grow  from  infancy  to  be  the  third 
or  fourth  State  of  the  Union.  But  it  is  not  her  material  pros- 
perity of  which  we  should  be  chiefly  proud.  She  has  something 
better.  That  was  a  bright  page  in  her  history,  when,  in  her  early 
days,  she  banished  slavery  from  her  borders.  She  may  be  justly 
proud  of  the  intellectual  conflict,  when  her  prairies  echoed  to  the 
great  arguments  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  still  more  proud 
when  Lincoln  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the  land.  That  was 
a  proud  day  for  her  when  her  great  soldier,  after  clearing  the 
AVest  of  every  hostile  flag,  was  called  to  the  command, of  the 
armies  of  the  East,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
James,  and  at  Appomatox  closed  the  war  in  triumph. 

Illinois,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  hold  the  Union  to- 
gether. She  will  seek  the  markets  of  the  world,  across  the  great 
lakes,  and  through  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  sea;  but  never  through  foreign  territory.  No  for- 
eign flag  or  custom-house  must  ever  intervene  in  any  direction 
between  her  and  salt-water.  All  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  past,  should  inspire  us  with  a  still  higher  ambition.  If  in 
arms,  in  eloquence,  in  jurisprudence,  in  statesmanship,  IlHnois 
can  compare  favorably  with  her  proudest  sisters,  the  time  is  not 
remote,  we  hope,  when  she  will  emulate  and  rival  their  success 
in  arts  and  literature. 


OBITUARY. 


DAVID   McKEE, 

One  of  the  earl)'  pioneers  of  Chicago,  died  April  9,  1881,  near 
Aurora,  Kane  Co.,  at  his  own  residence.  Mr.  McKee  died  at  the 
ripe  age  of  four-score  years.  During  his  long  life  he  had  enjoyed 
unuiterrupted  good  health,  and  old  age  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Mr.  McKee  was  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  Chicago. 
With  the  solitary  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
he  was  the  oldest  living  settler  of  early  Chicago.  He  was  born 
in  Loudon  County,  Virginia,  Dec.  2,  1800.  His  parents  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Scotland,  and  after  living  some  time 
in  Virginia  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  to  Ohio.  At  the 
age  of  13,  young  David  was  put  at  the  trade  of  blacksmithing  in 
Cincinnati.  In  182 1  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  then 
comparatively  a  small  place.  He  saw  little  there  to  encourage 
him  to  remain.  The  swamps  were  full  of  malaria  and  alligators, 
and  the  people  were  far  from  thrifty.  After  a  short  stay,  he 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  and  soon  after  he  got  an  appointment 
from  the  Government  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  do  the  blacksmithing 
ibr  the  Indian  tribes  under  the  treaty  stipulations.  His  business 
was  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  untutored  savage,  to  repair  his 
rifle,  mend  his  tomahawk,  and  otherwise  prepare  him  for  emer- 
gencies. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  when  young  McKee  came  to 
Chicago.  Fort  Dearborn  was  the  only  white  man's  residence  of 
any  importance.  There  were  some  log-cabins  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  there  lived  the  four  original  white  men, — John  Craft, 
agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company;  John  Kinzie  and  his  family  ; 
Alexander  Wolcott;  and  one  other  old  resident,  whose  name 
McKee  could  not  remember,  in  late  years.  These  were  the  only 
white  men  not  wearing  uniforms. 

In  1826,  McKee  was  appointed  mail-carrier,  and  used  to  carry 
the  mail  once  a  month  to  Fort  Wayne  and  back.  Indians  were 
as  thick  as  grasshoppers  all  along  the  line  of  his  route,  but  he 
journeyed  on  his  old  pack-horse  from  place  to  place,  and  was 
never  molested  by  them.  It  took  two  weeks  to  go  to  Fort  Wayne 
and  back.     One  could  not  take  a  train  at  5:15  p.m.  and  get  there 
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at  midnight.  The  stopping-places  for  refreshments  were  at  the 
will  of  the  traveler,  and  were  general  y  in  some  leafy  grove.  The 
refreshments  were  such  as  the  traveler  chose  to  take  with  him. 

In  June,  1827,  McKee  was  married  to  Miss  Scott,  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  John  Kinzie,  J.  P.  McKee  was  a 
constable  at  the  time,  and  was  Justice  Kinzie's  right-hand  man. 
In  1829,  he  became  a  parent,  and  his  son  Stephen  was  the  first 
white  child  born  to  a  citizen  of  Chicago.  One  or  two  births  may 
have  occurred  in  the  garrison,  but  none  had  been  known  to  take 
place  among  the  citizens.  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  McKee,  born  in  Danville. 

According  to  Mr.  McKee,  in  an  interview  with  a  Tribune 
reporter  in  1875,  the  first  bridge  built  across  the  river  was  at  the 
foot  of  Dearborn  Street.  The  first  frame  house — in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  log-cabin — Avas  built  on  the  South  Side.  It  was  a 
warehouse  built  by  Newberry  &  Dole,  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
South  Water  and  Dearborn  Streets,  and  the  proprietors  were  very 
fond  of  boasting  of  it  when  speaking  of  it  elsewhere. 

During  the  interview  referred  to,  Mr.  McKee  called  to  mind 
his  recollections  of  seeing  the  bones  of  the  victims  of  the  massa- 
cre of  Fort  Dearborn,  in  1812.  The  massacre  occurred  near  the 
pine  clump  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University  Building,  and 
there  the  bones  lay  for  twenty  years.  In  1832,  Capt.  Bradley, 
then  commanding  at  Fort  Dearborn,  ordered  the  bones  to  be 
gathered  up  and  interred,  as  they  were,  in  the  wood  close  by. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  some  workmen,  while  digging  a  sewer  in 
the  vicinity,  came  across  this  burying-ground,  and  supposed  at 
first  they  had  encountered  an  Indian  cemetery,  until  the  liistory 
of  the  aflfair  was  published  subsequently. 

Mr.  McKee  left  this  city  in  1832.  He  had  acquired  some  little 
property  in  Chicago,  consisting  of  four  lots,  80  feet  front  by  140 
deep,  near  where  the  Northwestern  Depot  now  stands.  He  sold 
the  land  for  $800,  which  was  then  regarded  as  an  enormous  sum. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Dupage 
County,  where  he  lived  until  1874,  when  he  moved  to  Aurora. 

Stephen  McKee,  his  son,  spoken  of  above  as  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Chicago,  is  now  in  Nebraska,  getting  on  in  years, 
and  with  a  family  of  his  own.  The  first  vote  polled  by  him  was 
in  1825.  A  copy  of  the  poll-list*  with  his  name  in  it  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Hon.  John  Wentworth,  of  Chicago.         J.  W. 

Chicago  Tribune,  April  ij,  1881. 
*  See  Wentworth's  "Early  Chicago,"  No.  7,  p.  16,  Fergus'  Hist.  Publ'ons. 
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Tlie  First  Murder-Trial  in  Iroquois  County 

FOR 

The  First  Murder  in  Cook  County. 


The  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois  was  created  out  of  the 
Fifth,  of  which  Richard  M.  Young  was  then  Judge,  at  the  Legis- 
lative session  of  1834-35.  It  was  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Peoria,  Putnam,  Iroquois,  then  just  organized,  Cook,  Jo  Daviess, 
and  Rock  Island. 

Thomas  Ford,  who  had  been  prosecuting-attorney  in  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  was  appointed  Judge,  and  James  Grant,  then  a  young 
adventurer,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  from  North  Carolina,  was, 
through  the  influence  of  Richard  J.  Hamilton,  John  H.  Kinzie, 
and  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  prosecuting-attorney. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  a  man  was  found  dead  on  the 
prairie,  near  the  road  side,  between  what  was  then  called  Law- 
ton's  Ford,  on  the  Desplaines,  and  Elijah  Wentworth"s  Buckhorn 
Tavern,  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  west  of  south-west  from 
Chicago,  on  the  traveled  trail — you  could  hardly  call  it  a  road 
— to  Ottawa. 

A  knife  wound  on  the  body  showed  that  the  man  had  been 
murdered.  Stephen  Forbes,  the  Sheriff  of  Cook  County,  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Desplaines  at  Lawton's  Ford,  and  between 
his  house  and  Wentworth's,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  there 
was  no  dwelling. 

The  prosecuting-attorney,  who,  as  well  as  Forbes,  knew  every 
foot  of  the  prairie  in  this  distance,  aided  Forbes  in  hunting  up 
the  history  of  this  homicide.  In  a  {tw  days  the  circumstances, 
as  thus  discovered,  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  man  calling  himself  Jo- 
seph F.  Morris  or  Norris,  and  he  was  mdicted  by  the  grand  jury 
at  the  June  Term  of  the  Court,  and  the  feeling  in  the  tlien  sparse 
population  of  Cook  County  was  so  strong  against  him  that  Mor- 
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ris,  on  advice  of  his  counsel,  changed  the  venue  to  what  was  re- 
garded as  the  wilderness  of  Illinois,  Iroquois  County.  This  man 
had  been  traced,  by  the  prosecuting-attorney,  from  Ottawa  to 
Chicago,  and  hence  he  preferred  Iroquois  County  as  the  place  of 
his  trial. 

From  the  Watseka  Times*  January  4,  1879  : 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Iroquois  County  was  organized  on  the 
28th  day  of  September,  1835.     Here  is  \\\e placiia: 

"  Be  it  remembered,  that  a  Circuit  Court  for  the  County  of 
Iroquois,  Illinois,  begun  and  held  at  the  house  of  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, in  said  county,  on  the  4th  Monday  of  September,  1835. 

Present.  The  Honorable  Stephen  T.  Logan.  Judge  of  the 
First  Judicial  Circuit,  presiding  by  exchange  with  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Ford,  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit. 

James  Grant,  State's-Attorney. 

Hugh  Newell,  Clerk,  pro  tern. 

S.   M.  Dunn,  Sheriff". " 

The  house  of  Richard  Montgomery  was  a  hewed  log-house 
used  as  a  tavern  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  Bunkum  (prop- 
erly Montgomery.)  It  was  at  the  second  Term  of  this  Court  that 
the  first  trial  for  murder  was  held  in  this  county.     A  man  had 

*  A  proof  of  the  following  was  sent  to  Hon.  Jan\es  Grant,  who  returned 
it  with  the  additions  made,  and  the  following  letter: 

Mr.  Robert  F'ergus,  244-8  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Dear  Sir: — I  have 
yours  of  the  27th.  I  wish  you  to  send  to  me  the  ten  ))ublications  named 
in  your  historical  list.  I  enclose  you  three  dollars.  I  also  send  you  a 
narrative  of  some  circumstances,  connected  with  the  trial  of  Morris: — I  had 
no  difficulty  in  convicting  him;  but  was  astonished  at  the  ability  manifested 
by  Henry  Moore,  who  was  at  the  Court  on  other  business,  and  was 
appointed  to  defend  Morris.  He  relied  upon  the  insufficiency  of  circum- 
stantial evidence;  made  the  usual  argument  in  such  cases,  but  with  much 
more  than  the  usual  ability.  This  was  the  second,  and  last,  homicide  that 
I  prosecuted  for  murder,  during  the  period  of  my  State's-attorneyship,  from 
January,  1835,  to  January,  1837.  The  first  was  at  Jo  Daviess  County,' 
Spring  Circuit,  of  the  same  year,  when  one  Goodwin  was  prosecuted  for 
killing  his  friend  or  foe,  a  brother  miner,  in  a  fight  by  agreement.  This 
trial  secured  me  the  friendship  of  Benjamin  Mills,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  Illinois'  orators  of  that  day;  and  the  trial  of  Morris,  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  judges  that 
I  have  known  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  having 
survived  all  his  compeers  of  the  early  days  of  Illinois.  I  regarded  myself 
as  a  boy  in  his  presence,  and  feel  so  now,  though  I  shall  be  sixty-seven  on 
the  1 2th  of  December  next. 

Vour  Obedient  Servant. 

JAMES  GRANT. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Nov.  2d,  1879. 
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been  killed  in  the  "Oak  Woods,"  south-west  of  Chicago.  The 
accused  was  the  last  one  seen  with  him  before  the  murder,  and 
had  been  apprehended  and  arraigned  before  the  Court  in  Cook 
County,  from  which  he  had  taken  a  change  of  venue  to  Iroquois. 

The  trial  came  on  at  the  May  Term  of  the  Court  on  the  i6th, 
17th,  and  1 8th  days  of  May,  1836.     Present, 

Hon.  Thomas  Ford,  Judge. 

Hugh  Newell,  Clerk. 

S.  M.  Dunn,  Sheriff. 

James  Grant,  State's-Attorney. 

On  the  first  day,  as  the  record  shows,  State's-attorney  filed  in 
Court  the  record  of  proceedings  and  papers  in  the  case  on  change 
of  venue,  and  the  .Sheriff  of  Cook  County  returned  his  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  brought  the  body  of  the  said  Joseph  F. 
Morris,  alias  Joseph  F.  Norris,  into  Court.  The  accused  was 
asked  if  he  had  been  served  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  a  list 
of  the  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  if  he  had  any  counsel,  and  an- 
swered that  he  knew  not  if  he  had  had  the  documents  named, 
and  the  counsel  employed  by  him  was  not  present  nor  expected. 
The  State's  attorney  then  made  oath  that  the  accused  had  been 
served  with  the  necessary  papers  above  enumerated  at  the  Octo- 
ber Term  of  the  Cook  County  Circuit  Court. 

Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  a  counsellor  of  the  Court,  was  then  ap- 
pointed counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  case  continued  till  the 
next  day. 

On  the  lylh,  the  prisoner's  counsel  asked  for  a  continuance, 
but  was  refused;  thereupon  the  defendant  being  arraigned,  and 
having  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  a  list 
of  the  jurors  and  witnesses  'previous  to  his  arraignment,  pleaded 
Not  Guilty,  and  for  trial  put  himself  upon  the  country.  Thereupon 
came  a  jury  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  to  wit:  Benjamin 
Fry,  Jacob  A.  Whiteman,  Samuel  Rush,  Alexander  Wilson,  James 
Frame,  Jacob  Wagner,  Westly  Spitler,  William  A.  Cole,  William 
John,  Ira  Lindsey,  and  Isaac  Fry,  who  were  duly  sworn,  etc.,  etc. 

The  testimony  of  the  people  was  introduced,  and  the  cause 
continued  until  the  next  day. 

Tlie  evidence  for  the  State,  which  was  in  no  way  contradicted 
by  the  defendant,  showed,  that  the  murdered  man  was  a  com- 
parative stranger  to  the  then  village  of  Chicago,  where  he  had 
stopped  long  enough  to  be  identified,  and  to  have  had  and 
shown  to  more  than  one  person  a  peculiar  pocket-knife,  which 
was  easily  recognized  and  identified.  This  stranger  had  left  Chi- 
cago in  the  morning,  was  seen  at  the  Forbes  Tavern,  and  was 
seen  in  company  and  in  conversation  with  Monis  on  the  road 
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between  Forbes'  and  Wentworth's,  near  which,  on  the  next  day, 
his  dead  body  was  found.  Morris  was  also  seen  at  the  Forbes 
Tavern  late  in  the  day  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  which  he  reached 
the  same  night,  and  where  he  stayed  until  he  was  arrested. 

Whether  he  was  seen  to  exhibit  the  dead  man's  knife,  or 
whether  the  prosecuting-attorney  had  him  arrested  on  suspicion 
and  the  knife  was  found  upon  him,  is  not  remembered;  but  it 
was  found  upon  him;  it  was  identified  by  more  than  one  witness; 
the  death-wound  corresponded  in  size  with  the  knife,  and  the 
prisoner's  excuse  that  he  had  traded  for  the  knife,  or  that  he  was 
the  owner  of  it,  and  that  it  was  not  the  dead  man's  knife,  was  his 
sole  defence.  His  presence  with  the  deceased  near  the  fatal 
spot  could  not  be  gainsaid.  The  confession  of  the  prisoner, 
while  denying  his  part  in  the  homicide,  that  he  knew  who  the 
murderer  was,  satisfied  the  small  portion  of  dissentents  from  a 
verdict  of  guilty  on  circumstantial  evidence,  that  he  was  the 
stranger's  murderer. 

Neither  Ford,  the  judge,  nor  (irant,  the  prosecutor,  nor  the 
jury  who  tried  him,  would  solicit  the  Governor  for  his  pardon. 

On  the  1 8th.  "This  day  came  the  people  by  James  Grant, 
slate's-attorney,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Cook  County  again  produced 
the  defendant  in  Court  attended  by  Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  his 
counsel,  and  after  hearing  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  and  the  arguments  of  counsel  for  the  people  and 
defendant,  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict  at  about 
half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  continuing 
with  the  ofiicer  in  charge  of  them  until  about  half-past  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  returned  into  Court  and  stated  that 
they  had  not  agreed  upon  their  verdict,  and  by  order  of  the 
Court,  they  were  provided  with  proper  refreshment,  and  again 
retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  and  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  seven  o'clock  in  the  -afternoon  the  jury  came  into  Court 
and  returned  the  following  verdict,  to  wit:  We,  the  jurors,  find 
the  defendant  Guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  he  is  charged  in 
the  indictment." 

On  the  19th,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  being  overruled,  the 
Court  passed  sentence  as  follows: 

"It  is  ordered  and  adjudged  by  the  Court  that  the  said  defend- 
ant be  taken  hence  by  the  Sheriff  of  Iroquois  County,  and  con- 
fined and  safely  kept  by  said  Sheriff  at  some  convenient  place  in 
said  county  (there  being  no  jail),  until  Friday,  the  tenth  day  of 
June  next,  on  which  day  the  said  defendant  shall  be  taken  by 
said  Sheriff  to  some  convenient  place  in  said  county  and  then 
and  there,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
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three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  said  day,  by  the  said  Sheriff, 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  shall  be  dead." 

The  criminal  is  described,  by  those  who  saw  him,  as  a  large, 
fine-looking  fellow.  Throughout  his  trial,  and  after,  he  protested 
his  innocence,  saying  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  but  that 
he  knew  who  was  guilty.  He  refused  to  give  any  names,  how- 
ever, intimating  that  he  was  pledged  to  secrecy.  It  is  evident 
from  the  record  that  the  jury  did  not  readily  agree,  and  his  bear- 
ing may  have  created  some  doubt,  but  it  is  said  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

He  was  ironed  and  confined  in  one  of  the  houses  near  by  until 
the  day  of  his  execution,  which  took  place  at  the  appointed  time. 

Morris  was  taken  to  a  blacksmith,  to  have  irons  ri\-eted  on  him, 
and  while  it  was  being  done,  he  picked  up  some  kind  of  a  missile 
and  threw  it  into  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  it  struck 
Mr.  Edward  Mulford,  the  jeweler,  on  the  face. 

His  guards  were  Sheriff  Dunn  and  George  Courtright,  (the  lat- 
ter now  of  Watseka.)  With  the  utmost  diligence  he  came  near 
escaping.  He  managed  to  weaken  his  fetters,  and,  when  left 
alone  for  a  short  time,  broke  them  off,  and  would  have  escaped 
had  he  not  moved  too  soon.  The  noise  he  made  recalled  the 
guard,  and  he  was  secured. 

A  large  crowd  of  people  came  from  long  distances  to  witness 
the  execution.  The  day  was  one  of  rain  and  storm.  The  place 
selected  was  a  walnut  tree  just  across  the  bridge,  north,  at 
Bunkum,  and  the  rope  was  attached  to  a  limb  about  30  or  40 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  criminal  walked  part  wa}-,  smoking 
his  cigar  with  great  fortitude;  when  mounted  on  the  box  in  the 
wagon  which  served  for  a  scaffold  he  made  a  short  speech,  in 
which  he  justified  his  past  life,  saying  he  had  stolen  from  the  rich 
and  given  to  the  poor,  etc. 

When  the  Sheriff  adjusted  the  noose,  he  said  "That  rope  would 
hang  a  steamboat."  When  life  was  extinct,  the  body  was  taken 
down  and  buried  at  a  point  a  little  south-east  of  Bunkum.  It 
was  afterward  taken  up  for  anatomical  purposes,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  resurrectionists  died  from  the  effects  of  his  ex- 
posure during  the  operation. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micajah  Stanley  for  the 
matters  herein  rehted  not  shown  by  the  records,  and  I  hereby 
return  my  thanks.  B.   F.  Shankland. 

From  the  proceedings  of  "The  First  Old-Settlers  Re-Union" 
of  Iroquois  County,  at  DunningV  Grove,  Iroquois,  111.,  August 
13th,  14th,  and  15th,  1879. 
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i'he  exercises  of  the  day  (Thursday)  were  concluded  by  an 
entertaining  sketch,  by  the  President,  (Amos  ().  ^Vhitel■nan), 
relative  to  the  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  and  hanging.''     *     *     * 

Mr.  Whitkman  said  "1  have  been  requested  to  give  the 
historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  stump  of  the  tree  on  which 
Thomasson  was  hanged,  and  also  the  log  that  was  part  of  the 
jail  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  the  man  that  gave  them 
renown.  He  very  much  regretted  it,  for  this  reason, — his 
inability  to  do  justice  under  the  circumstances.  He  was  not 
an  inhabitant  of  this  county  at  the  time  of  the  event  to  which 
your  minds  will  be  directed  in  reference  to  these  relics.  He 
was,  however,  in  possession  of  some  of  the  facts,  and  they  were 
simply  these:  Some  time  in  the  forepart  of  1836,  a  gentleman  by 
the  hame  of  Charles  Lagree,  who  was  a  journeyman  blacksmith  in 
a  shop  in  Chicago;  he  worked  there  about  six  months,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  made  a  settlement  with  his  employer  and 
shortly  after  started  on  his  way  to  Joliet.  It  so  happened  that  on 
the  settlement  there  was  exceeding  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  due 
from  his  employer  to  him ;  it  was  paid  over  and  he  started  on  his 
journey.  During  the  first  day's  travel,  it  appears,  along  the  way 
an  individual  was  seen  traveling  the  same  road  on  horseback. 
Sometimes  he  was  seen  riding  along  in  company  with  this  man 
who  was  on  foot — generally  supposed  to  be  in  conversation  with 
him.  Persons  having  met  the  two,  the  one  on  horseback  and  the 
other  on  foot,  heard  conversation  taking  place  between  these  two 
men.  It  next  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  they  were  first 
noticed  together  and  were  noticed  contmually.  Sometimes  this 
man  would  be  in  advance  of  the  footman  and  alternately  the  foot- 
man would  be  in  advance  of  the  other.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  as 
he  was  traveling  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  a  teamster  discovered 
the  two  traveling  together.  Afterward,  they  were  seen  together 
again  after  the  teamster  met  them.  The  teamster  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  afterward  and  before  the  arrest  was  made,  that  he  appre- 
hended something  serious  would  take  place  between  these  two 
travelers,  and  he  made  the  announcement  on  the  day  they  were, 
seen  on  the  journey.  Not  far  from  the  village  known  as  Plainfield, 
— no  doubt  a  number  of  you  are  acquainted  with  it — not  a  great 
way  from  that  place  there  was  a  house  of  entertainment,  kept  by  a 
farmer.  In  a  northeasterly  direction  from  that  public-house,  on 
an  elevated  plot  of  land,  late  in  the  evening,  two  individuals 
were  discovered,  the  one  on  foot,  the  other  on  horseback.  That 
being  nothing  new  on  the  highway  in  the  vicinity  of  a  public- 
house,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  On  the  following  morning, 
there  was  a  strange -looking  object  on  the  elevated  spot,  from  a 
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quarter  to  a  half-mile  from  this  house  of  entertainment,  that 
called  the  attention  of  the  settlers  to  that  place;  so  much  so,  that 
they  dispatched  a  person  to  examine  what  the  appearance  might 
be.  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  dead; 
afterward  ascertained  to  be  the  body  of  this  man  Charles  Lagree, 
this  blacksmith  that  left  Chicago. 

The  country  was  alarmed ;  and  soon  the  public  were  in  pursuit, 
and  the  individual  that  was  recognized  as  the  one  on  horseback, 
in  company  with  this  man,  was  arrested  on  suspicion;  he  was 
brought  before  the  proper  authorities  at  Chicago,  and  committed 
to  jail.  At  the  proper  sitting  of  the  court  and  grand  jury  for 
Cook  County,  he  was  indicted  for  murder;  his  counsel,  Henry 
Moore,  advised  him  to  take  a  change  of  venue,  and  the  venue 
was  awarded  to  Iroquois  County,  (the  nearest  seat  of  justice,)  in 
the  month  of  May.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  da)-,  but  in  May, 
1836,  Thomas  Ford,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  was 
assigned  to  the  duties  of  holding  court  for  Iroquois  County.  On, 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  court  convened  at  the  hou^e 
of  Richard  Montgomery.  The  prisoner  did  not  give  his  name 
correctly,  but  it  was  ascertained  to  be  Joseph  Thomasson,  and  so 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder.  I  am  told  by  persons  who 
were  on  the  jury  that  tried  him,  that  the  conviction  was  entirely 
upon  circumstantial  evidence.  This  man  Lagree,  while  in  Chi- 
cago, had  picked  up  a  Barlow  knife  and  carried  it  into  the  shop, 
and  some  of  the  boys,  in  a  joking  way,  asked  if  it  was  a  pretty 
good  article ;  that  knife  he  kept  for  the  purpose  of  trimming  horses' 
feet.  When  he  started  out  of  the  shop  to  leave  Chicago  he  went 
out  without  the  knife,  and  one  of  the  journeymen,  in  a  joking 
way,  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  take  that  knife  along  or  leave 
it,  and  he  put  the  knife  in  his  pocket  and  went  off.  That  knife 
was  found  on  Joseph  Thomasson  after  he  was  arrested.  This  man 
that  had  employed  Lagree  indentified  the  knife;  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  they  had  collected  perhaps  thirty  old  knives,  and  this 
knife  was  kept  out,  and  this  gentleman  was  called  to  identify  the 
knife;  he  looked  over  them,  and  said  it  was  not  there.  Again 
they  mixed  them  up,  and  he  said  it  was  not  there.  The  third 
time,  they  put  in  the  knife,  this  .same  knife  that  was  taken  from 
Thomasson;  he  looked  them  over,  and  the  first  clap  he  made  he 
picked  it  up.  They  mixed  up  the  knives  again,  and  did  not  put 
the  knife  in  again,  and  he  said,  "You  must  put  the  knife  in  if  you 
want  me  to  find  it.''  They  put  the  knife  in  again,  and  he  picked 
the  knife  up  as  before.  Another  strong  circumstance  was,  Tho- 
masson had  a  pound  weight  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  shirting,  and 
the  broken  skull  of  Lagree  and  the  weight  exactly  corresponded. 
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I'ncle  John  Fry  with  eleven  other  men  tried  him.  Judge  (irant 
was  i)ro.se(:uting-attorncy.  The  trial  lasted  through  the  whole  of 
the  day,  and  the  jury  went  out  late  in  the  day.  Some  time  after, 
they  returned  with  their  verdict;  it  was  brought  into  court;  the 
court  had  not  yet  adjourned;  they  brought  in,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  '•guilty."  That  night,  Thomasson  was  sentenced  by  Judge 
Ford;  on  the  following  June,  on  the  tenth  day,  he  was  to  be 
hanged  by  the  head  until  he  was  dead,  dead,  dka'd.  There  was 
a  walnut  tree,  perhaps  two  feet  in  diameter,  that  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  the  other  side.  S.  M.  Dunn,  who  was  the  sheriff 
of  this  County  at  that  time,  proceeded  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  this  man  Thomasson.  About 
ten  feet  west  of  this  tree  he  has  described,  ordered  a  post  planted 
in  the  gronnd  about  two  feet  deep  and  eight  or  nine  in  height; 
on  the  top  of  that  post  was  a  scantling,  four  by  four,  put  across 
and  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  tree;  the  prisoner  was  placed  in 
a  lumber -wagon  and  driven  under  it.  John  Bean  was  the 
teamster:  two  brothers  of  his  were  called  up  there  to  constitute  a 
guard.  He  thinks  there  was  twenty-four  men  selected  to  consti- 
tute a  guard;  the  guard  was  in  attendance  from  the  time  of  the 
sentence  of  the  prisoner  until  his  execution.  He  was  executed 
on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1836;  and  he  was  guarded  twenty-two 
days.  It  would  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  say  a  little  about 
Bunkum.  It  is  said  this  log  was  a  portion  of  the  jail  in  which  he 
was  confined ;  he  was  in  a  room  fourteen  feet  scjuare.     *     *     * 

The  prisoner  was  manacled  by  having  a  chain  to  his  ankles 
and  a  link  between  them  about  the  size  of  a  log-chain,  fastened 
to  a  staple,  about  five  inches  in  length  and  three-c^uarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  that  was  driven  into  a  log  in  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing; he  was  thus  confined  until  the  day  of  his  execution. 

He  had  been  bound  to  a  man,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  the  name 
of  Wood;  he  said  he  had  stolen  a  clevis  from  this  man  Wood, 
but  he  never  acknowledged  the  killing  of  Lagree.  This  foster- 
father  of  his  promised  him,  prior  to  his  execution,  that  he  would 
either  bury  him  or  see  that  he  was  decently  buried.  He  was 
taken  to  the  public  land,  near  the  residence  of  James  Hoagland, 
and  there  interred  in  the  usual  way;  this  was  in  June,  1836. 
Afterward,  they  took  what  they  could  find  as  the  last  memory  of 
this  man  Thomasson,  and  were  taken  possession  of  by  a  physician 
by  the  name  of  Harwood.  The  last  time  he  saw  Dr.  Harwood, 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  was  in'  possession  of  the  bones  of  this  pris- 
oner. These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the  fragments  of  the 
facts  as  they  have  been  handed  to  me,  in  substance. 
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A  Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Historical  Society,   London,  June  16,   i88i. 

The  noblest  inheritance  we,  Americans,  derive  from 
our  British  ancestors  is  the  memory  and  example  of  the 
great  and  good  men  who  adorn  }'our  history.  They  are 
as  much  appreciated  and  honored  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  on  this.  In  giving  to  the  English-speaking- 
world  Washington  and  Lincoln  we  think  we  repay,  .in 
large  part,  our  obligation.  Their  preeminence  in  Ameri- 
can history  is  recognized,  and  the  republic,  which  the  one 
founded  and  the  other  preserved,  has,  alread}',  crowned 
them  as  models  for  her  children. 

In  the  annals  of  almost  every  great  nation  some  names 
appear  standing  out  clear  and  prominent,  names  of  those 
who  have  influenced,  or  controlled,  the  great  events  which 
make  up  histor}'.  Such  were  Wallace  and  Bruce,  in  Scot- 
land, Alfred  and  the  Edwards,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Cromwell,  Pitt,  Nelson,  and  Wellington,  in  England,  and 
such  in  a  still  greater  degree  were  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

I  am  here,  from  near  his  home,  with  the  hope  that  I 
may,  to  some  extent,  aid  you  in  forming  a  just  and  true 
estimate  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  knew  him,  somewhat 
intimately,  in  private  and  public  life  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  We  practised  law  at  the  same  bar,  and,  during 
his  administration,  I  was  a  member  of  Congress,  seeing 
him  and  conferring  with  him  often,  and,  therefore,  I  may 
hope  without  vanity,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
tribute something  of  value  in  enabling  you  to  judge  of 
him.  We  in  America,  as  well  as  you  in  the  old  world, 
believe  that  "blood  will  tell;"  that  it  is  a  great  blessing 
to  have  had  an  honorable  and  worthy  ancestry.  We 
12 
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believe  that  moral  principle,  physical  and  intellectual 
vigor  in  the  forefathers  are  qualities  likely  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  descendants.  Fools  are  not  the  fathers  or 
mothers  of  great  men.  I  claim  for  Lincoln,  humble  as 
was  the  station  to  which  he  was  born,  and  rude  and 
rough  as  were  his  early  surroundings,  that  he  had  such 
ancestors.  I  mean  that  his  father  and  mother,  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother,  and  still  further  back,  however 
humble  and  rugged  their  condition,  were  physically  and 
mentally  strong,  vigorous  men  and  women;  hardy  and 
successful  pioneers  on  the  frontier  of  American  civilization. 
They  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Illinois,  and  knew  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties  and  perils;  how  to  live  and  suc- 
ceed when  the  weak  would  perish.  These  ancestors  of 
Lincoln,  for  several  generations,  kept  on  the  very  crest 
of  the  wave  of  Western  settlements  —  on  the  frontier, 
where  the  struggle  for  life  was  hard  and  the  strong  alone 
survived. 

His  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  father, 
Thomas,  were  born  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia. 

About  1 78 1,  while  his  father  was  still  a  lad,  his  grand- 
father's family  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  was  a  contem- 
porary with  Daniel  Boone,  the  celebrated  Indian  fighter 
and  early  hero  of  that  State.  This,  a  then  wild  and 
wooded  territory,  was  the  scene  of  those  fierce  and  des- 
perate conflicts  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  "The  dark  and  bloody  ground." 

When  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  President,  was 
six  years  old,  his  father  (Abraham,  the  grandfather  of 
the  President)  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  an  Indian. 
The  boy  and  his  father  were  at  work  in  the  corn-field, 
near  their  log-cabin  home.  Mordecai,  the  elder  brother  of 
the  lad,  at  work  not  far  away,  witnessed  the  attack.  He 
saw  his  father  fall,  and  raji  to  the  cabin,  seized  his  ready- 
loaded  rifle  and  springing  to  the  loop-hole  cut  through 
the  logs,  he  saw  the  Indian,  who  had  seized  the  boy, 
carrying  him  away.  Raising  his  rifle  and  aiming  at  a 
silver  medal,  conspicuous  on  the  breast  of  the  Indian,  he 
instantly  fired.  The  Indian  fell,  and  the  lad,  springing 
to  his  feet,  ran  to  the  open  arms  of  his  mother,  at  the 
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cabin  door.  Amidst  such  scenes,  the  Lincoln  family  natu- 
rally produced  rude,  rough,  hardy,  and  fearless  men, 
familiar  with  wood -craft  ;  men  who  could  meet  the 
extremes  of  exposure  and  fatigue,  who  knew  how  to  find 
food  and  shelter  in  the  forest;  men  of  great  powers  of 
endurance  —  brave  and  self-reliant,  true  and  faithful  to 
their  friends  and  dangerous  to  their  enemies.  Men  with 
minds  to  conceive  and  hands  to  execute  bold  enterprises. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  grandfather,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  noted  on  the  surveys  of  Daniel  Boone  as  hav- 
ing purchased,  of  the  Government,  five  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father,  was  also  the  purchaser 
of  government  land,  and  President  Lincoln  left,  as  a  part 
of  his  estate,  a  quarter- section  (one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres),  which  he  had  received  from  the  United  States,  for 
services  rendered  in  early  life  as  a  volunteer  soldier,  in  the 
Black- Hawk  Indian  war.  Thus  for  three  generations  the 
Lincoln  family  were  land-owners  directly  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  was  the  lineage  and  family  from  which  President 
Lincoln  sprung.  Such  was  the  environment  in  which  his 
character  was  developed. 

He  was  born  in  a  log-cabin,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1809. 

It  will  aid  you  in  picturing  to  yourself  this  young  man 
and  his  surroundings,  to  know  that,  from  boyhood  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  in  winter  his  head  was  protected  from 
the  cold  by  a  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  the  coon,  fox,  or 
prairie-wolf,  and  that  he  often  wore  the  buckskin  breeches 
and  hunting-shirt  of  the  pioneer. 

He  grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  majestic  stature  and  Her- 
culean strength.  Had  he  appeared  in  England  or  Nor- 
mandy, some  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  been  the 
founder  of  some  great  Baronial  family,  possibly  of  a 
Royal  dynasty.  He  could  have  wielded,  with  ease,  the 
two-handed  sword  of  Guy,  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  or 
the  battle-axe  of  Richard  of  the  Lion-heart. 

HIS   EDUCATION    AND   TRAINING. 

The  world  is  naturally  interested  in  knowing  what  was 
the  education  and  training  which  fitted   Lincoln  for  the 
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great  work  which  he  accompHshed.  On  the  extreme 
frontier,  the  means  of  book-learning  was  very  hmited. 
The  common  free  schools,  which  now  closely  follow  the 
heels  of  the  pioneer  and  organized  civil  government,  and 
prevail  all  over  the  United  States,  had  not  then  reached 
the  Far-West.  An  itinerant  school-teacher  wandered 
occasionally  into  a  settlement,  opened  a  private  school 
for  a  few  months,  and,  at  such,  Lincoln  attended  at  dilTer- 
ent  times  in  all  about  twelve  months.  His  mother,  who 
was  a  woman  of  practical  good  sense,  of  strong  physical 
organization,  of  deep  religious  feeling,  gentle  and  self- 
reliant,  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 

Although  she  died  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old, 
she  had  already  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  his  excel- 
lence. Perfect  truthfulness  and  integrit}-,  love  of  justice, 
self-control,  reverence  for  God,  these  constituted  the  solid 
basis  of  his  character.  These  were  all  implanted  and 
carefully  cultivated  by  his  mother,  and  he  always  spoke 
of  her  with  the  deepest  respect  and  the  most  tender  affec- 
tion. "All  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be,"  said  he,  when 
President,  'T  owe  to  my  sainted  mother." 

He  early  manifested  the  most  eager  desire  to  learn,  but 
there  were  no  libraries,  and  few  books  in  the  back  settle- 
ments in  which  he  lived.  Among  the  stray  volumes, 
which  he  found  in  the  possession  of  the  illiterate  families 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  were  yEsop's  Fables,  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  life  of  Washington,  the  poems 
of  Burns,  and  the  Bible.  To  these  his  reading  was  con- 
fined, and  he  read  them  over  and  over  again,  until  they 
became  as  familiar  almost  as  the  alphabet.  His  memory 
w^as  marvellous,  and  I  never  yet  met  the  man  more 
familiar  with  the  Bible 'than  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
was  apparent  in  after-life,  both  from  his  conversation  and 
writings,  scarcely  a  speech  or  state  paper  of  his  in  which 
illustrations  and  allusions  from  the  Bible  can  not  be  found. 

While  a  young  man,  he  made  for  himself,  of  coarse 
paper,  a  scrap-book,  into  which  he  copied  everything 
which  particularly  pleased  him.  He  found  an  old  English 
grammar,  which  he  studied  by  himself;  and  he  formed, 
from  his  constant  study  of  the  Bible,  that  simple,  plain, 
clear  Anglo-Saxon  style,  so  effective  with  the  people.     He 
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illustrated  the  maxim  that  it  is  better  to  know  thoroughly 
a  few  good  books  than  to  skim  over  many.  When  fifteen 
years  old,  he  began  (with  a  view  of  improving  himself)  to 
write  on  various  subjects  and  to  practise  in  making  politi- 
cal and  other  speeches.  These  he  made  so  amusing  and 
attractive  that  his  father  had  to  forbid  his  making  them 
in  working-hours,  for,  said  he,  "when  Abe  begins  to  speak, 
all  the  hands  flock  to  hear  him."  His  memory  was  so 
retentive  that  he  could  repeat,  verbatim,  the  sermons  and 
political  speeches  which  he  heard. 

While  his  days  were  spent  in  hard  manual  labor,  and 
his  evenings  in  study,  he  grew  up  strong  in  body,  health- 
ful in  mind,  with  no  bad  habits;  no  stain  of  intemperance, 
profanity,  or  vice  of  any  kind.  He  used  neither  tobacco 
nor  intoxicating  drinks,  and,  thus  living,  he  grew  to  be 
six  feet  four  inches  high,  and  a  giant  in  strength.  In  all 
athletic  sports  he  had  no  equal.  I  have  heard  an  old 
comrade  say,  "he  could  strike  the  hardest  blow  with  the 
woodman's  axe,  and  the  maul  of  the  rail-splitter,  jump 
higher,  run  faster  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  there  were 
none,  far  or  near,  who  could  lay  him  on  his  back."  Kind 
and  cordial,  he  early  developed  so  much  wit  and  humor, 
such  a  capacity  for  narrative  and  story-telling,  that  he  was 
everywhere  a  most  welcome  guest. 

A   LAND    SURVEYOR. 

Like  Washington,  he  became,  in  early  life,  a  good  prac- 
tical surveyor,  and  I  have,  in  my  library,  the  identical 
book  from  which,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  studied  the 
art  of  surveying.  By  his  skill  and  accuracy,  and  by  the 
neatness  of  his  work,  he  was  sought  after  by  the  settlers, 
to  survey  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  their  farms,  and  in 
this  way,  in  part,  he  earned  a  support  while  he  studied 
law.  In  1837,  self-taught,  he  was  admitted  and  licensed, 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  to  practise  law. 

A    LAWYER. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  describe,  and,  perhaps,  more 
difficult  for  you  to  conceive  the  contrast  when  Lincoln 
began  to  practise  law,  between  the  forms  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Westminster  Hall,   and   in   the  rude 
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log  court-houses  of  Illinois.  I  recall  to-day  what  was  said 
a  few  years  ago  by  an  Illinois  friend,  when  we  visited,  for 
the  first  time,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  as  we  passed  into 
Westminster  Hall.  "This,"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  the 
grandest  forum  in  the  world.  Here  Fox,  Burke,  and 
Sheridan  hurled  their  denunciations  against  Warren  Hast- 
ings. Here  Brougham  defended  Queen  Caroline.  And 
this,"  he  went  on  to  repeat,  in  the  words  of  Macauley, 
(words  as  familiar  in  America  as  here),  "This  is  the  great 
hall  of  William  Rufus,  the  hall  which  has  resounded  with 
acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  and 
which  has  witnessed  the  trials  of  Bacon  and  Somers  and 
Strafford  and  Charles  the  First."  "And  yet,"  I  replied, 
"I  have  seen  justice  administered  on  the  prairies  of  Illi- 
nois without  pomp  or  cereniony,  everything  simple  to 
rudeness,  and  yet,  when  Lincoln  and  Douglas  led  at  that 
bar,  I  have  seen  justice  administered  by  judges  as  pure, 
aided  by  advocates  as  eloquent,  if  not  as  learned,  as  any 
who  ever  presided,  or  plead,  in  Westminster  Hall." 

The  common-law  of  England  (said  to  be  the  perfection 
of  human  wisdom)  was  administered  in  both  forums,  and 
the  decisions  of  each  tribunal  were  cited  as  authority  in 
the  other;  both  illustrating  that  re\erence  for,  and  obedi- 
ence to,  law,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  English-speaking 
race. 

Lincoln  was  a  great  lawyer.  He  sought  to  convince 
rather  by  the  application  of  principle  than  by  the  citation 
of  authorities.  On  the  whole,  he  was  stronger  with  the 
jury  than  with  the  court.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has 
ever  been,  in  America,  a  greater  or  more  successful  advo- 
cate before  a  jury,  on  the  right  side,  than  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  had  a  marvellous  power  of  conciliating  and 
impressing  ev'eryone  in  his  favor.  A  stranger  entering  the 
court,  ignorant  of  the  case,  and  listening  a  few  moments 
to  Lincoln,  would  find  himself  involuntarily  on  his  side 
and  wishing  him  success.  He  was  a  quick  and  accurate 
reader  of  character,  and  seemed  to  comprehend,  almost 
intuitively,  the  peculiarities  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  His  manner  was  so  candid,  his  methods  so 
direct,  so  fair,  he  seemed  so  an.xious  that  truth  and 
justice  should  prevail,  that  everyone  wished  him  success. 
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He  excelled  in  the  statement  of  his  case.  However  com- 
plicated, he  would  disentangle  it,  and  present  the  import- 
ant and  turning-point  in  a  way  so  clear  that  all  could 
understand.  Indeed,  his  statement  often  alone  won  his 
cause,  rendering  argument  unnecessary.  The  judges 
would  often  stop  him  by  saying,  "  If  that  is  the  case, 
brother  Lincoln,  we  will  hear  the  other  side." 

His  ability  in  examining  a  witness,  in  bringing  out 
clearly  the  important  facts,  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
skilful  cross-examinations.  He  could  often  compel  a  wit- 
ness to  tell  the  truth,  where  he  meant  to  lie.  He  could 
make  a  jury  laugh,  and  generally  weep,  at  his  pleasure. 
On  the  right  side,  and  when  fraud  or  injustice  were  to  be 
exposed,  or  innocence  vindicated,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
range  of  eloquence,  and  was  irresistable.  But  he  must 
have  faith  in  his  cause  to  bring  out  his  full  strength.  His 
wit  and  humor,  his  quaint  and  homeh-  illustrations,  his 
inexhaustible  stores  of  anecdote,  always  to  the  point, 
added  greatly  to  his  power  as  a  jury-advocate. 

He  never  misstated  evidence  or  misrepresented  his 
opponent's  case,  but  met  it  fairly  and  squarely. 

He  remained  in  active  practice  until  his  nomination, 
in  May,  i860,  for  the  presidency.  He  was  employed  in 
the  leading  cases  in  both  the  federal  and  state  courts,  and 
had  a  large  clientelage,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  was  fre- 
quently called,  on  special  retainers,  to  other  States. 

AN  ILLINOIS  POLITICIAN. 
By  his  eloquence  and  popularity  he  became,  early  in 
life,  the  leader  of  the  old  Whig  party,  in  Illinois.  He 
served  as  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  was  the  can- 
date  of  his  party  for  speaker,  presidential  elector,  and 
United  States  senator,  and  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress. 

SLAVERY. 
When  the  independence  of  the  American  republic  was 
established,  African  slavery  was  tolerated  as  a  local  and 
temporary  institution.  It  was  in  conflict  with  the  moral 
sense,  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  the 
political  principles  on  which  the  government  was  founded. 
*■     But  having  been  tolerated,  it  soon  became  an  organized. 
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aggressive  power,  and,  later,  it  became  the  master  of  the 
government.  Conscious  of  its  inherent  weakness,  it 
demanded  and  obtained  additional  territory  for  its  expan- 
sion. First,  the  great  Louisiana  territory  was  purchased, 
then  Florida,  and  then  Texas. 

By  the  repeal,  in  1854,  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
north  of  the  line  of  })6\  30'  of  latitude  (known  in  America 
as  the  "Missouri  Compromise"),  the  slavery  question 
became  the  leading  one  in  American  politics,  and  the 
absorbing  and  exciting  topic  of  discussion.  It  shattered 
into  fragments  the  old  conservative  Whig  party,  with 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  had,  theretofore,  acted.  It  divided 
the  Democratic  party,  and  new  parties  were  organized 
upon  issues  growing  directly  out  of  the  question  of  slavery, 
'The  leader  of  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
which  continued,  for  a  time,  to  act  with  the  slavery  party, 
was  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  then  representing  Illinois 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  a  bold,  ambitious, 
able  man,  and  had,  thus  far,  been  uniformly  successful. 
He  had  introduced  and  carried  through  Congress,  against 
the  most  vehement  opposition,  the  repeal  of  the  law,  pro- 
hibiting slavery,  called  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

THE     CONTEST     BETWEEN     FREEDOM     AND     SLAVERY     IN 
THE   TERRITORIES. 

The  issue  having  been  now  distinctly  made  between 
freedom  and  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories, 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  the  leaders  of  the  Fre.e-soil  and 
Democratic  parties,  became  more  than  ever  antagonized. 
The  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  now  became 
earnest,  fierce,  and  violent,  beyond  all  previous  political 
controversies,  and  from  this  time  on,  Lincoln  plead  the 
cause  of  liberty  with  an  energy,  ability,  and  eloquence, 
which  rapidly  gained  for  him  a  national  reputation. 
From  this  time  on,  through  the  tremendous  struggle,  it 
was  he  who  grasped  the  helm  and  led  his  party  to  victory. 
Conscious  of  a  great  cause,  inspired  by  a  generous  love  of 
liberty,  and  animated  by  the  moral  sublimity  of  his  great 
theme,  he  proclaimed  his  determination,  ever  thereafter, 
"to  speak  for  freedom,  and  against  slavery,  until  every- 
where the  sun  shall  shine,  the  rain  shall  fall,  and  the  wind 
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blow  upon  no  man  who  goes  forth  to  unrequited  toil." 
THE   LINCOLN    AND   DOUGLAS   DEBATE. 

The  great  debate  between  Lincohi  and  Douglas,  in 
1858,  was,  unquestionably,  both  with  reference  to  the 
ability  of  the  speakers  and  its  influence  upon  opinion  and 
events,  the  most  important  in  American  history.  I  do 
not  think  I  do  injustice  to  others,  nor  over-estimate  their 
importance,  when  I  say  that  the  speeches  of  Lincoln  pub- 
lished, circulated,  and  read,  throughout  the  Free-States, 
did  more  than  any  other  agency  in  creating  the  public 
opinion,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
slavery.  The  speeches  of  John  Ouincy  Adams,  and  those 
of  Senator  Sumner,  were  more  learned  and  scholarly, 
and  those  of  Lovejoy  and  Wendel  Philips  were  more 
vehement  and  impassioned ;  Senators  Seward,  Chase,  and 
Hale  spoke  from  a  more  conspicuous  forum,  but  Lincoln's 
speeches  were  as  philosophic,  as  able,  as  earnest  as  any, 
and  his  manner  had  a  simplicity  and  directness,  a  clear- 
ness of  illustration,  and  his  language  a  plainness,  a  vigor, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  strength,  better  adapted,  than  any  other, 
to  reach  and  influence  the  understanding  and  sentiment 
of  the  common  people. 

At  the  time  of  this  memorable  discussion,  both  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  were  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  powers. 
Douglas  being  forty-five  and  Lincoln  forty-nine  years  old. 
Douglas  had  had  a  long  training  and  experience  as  a 
popular  speaker.  On  the  hustings  (stump,  as  we  say  in 
America)  and  in  Congress,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  the  ablest 
debaters  of  his  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

His  friends  insisted  that  never,  either  in  conflict  with  a 
single  opponent,  or  when  repelling  the  assaults  of  a  whole 
party,  had  he  been  discomfited.  His  manner  was  bold, 
vigorous,  and  aggressive.  He  was  ready,  fertile  in 
resources,  familiar  with  political  history,  strong  and  severe 
in  denunciation,  and  he  handled,  with  skill,  all  the 
weapons  of  the  dialectician.  His  iron  will,  tireless  energy, 
united  with  physical  and  moral  courage,  and  great  per- 
sonal magnetism,  made  him  a  natural  leader,  and  gave 
him  personal  popularity. 
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Lincoln  was  also  now  a  thoroughly  trained  speaker. 
He  had  contended  successfully  at  the  bar,  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  before  the  people,  with  the  ablest  men  of  the 
West,  including  Douglas,  with  whom  he  always  rather 
sought  than  avoided  a  discussion.  But  he  was  a  courte- 
ous and  generous  opponent,  as  is  illustrated  b^'  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  allusion  to  his  rival,  made  in  1856,  in  one  of 
their  joint  debates.  "Twenty  years  ago.  Judge  Douglas 
and  I  first  became  acquainted;  we  were  both  young  then; 
he  a  trifle  younger  than  I.  Even  then,  we  were  both  am- 
bitious, I,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  he.  With  me,  the 
race  of  ambition  has  been  a  flat  failure.  With  him,  it  has 
been  a  splendid  success.  His  name  fills  the  Nation,  and 
it  is  -not  unknown  in  foreign  lands.  I  affect  no  con- 
tempt for  the  high  eminence  he  has  reached;  so  reached, 
that  the  oppressed  of  my  species  might  have  shared  with 
me  in  the  elevation,  I  would  rather  stand  on  that  emi- 
nence than  wear  the  richest  crown  that  ever  pressed  a 
monarch's  brow." 

We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that  Lincoln  did  reach 
that  high,  na)-,  far  higher  eminence,  and  that  he  did  reach 
it  in  such  a  wa}'  that  the  "oppressed"  did  share  with  him 
in  the  elevation. 

Such  were  the  champions  who,  in  1858,  were  to  discuss, 
before  the  voters  of  Illinois,  and  with  the  whole  Nation  as 
spectators,  the  political  questions  then  pending,  and  espec- 
ially the  vital  questions  relating  to  slavery.  It  was  not  a 
single  combat,  but  extended  through  a  whole  campaign. 

On  the  return  of  Douglas,  from  Washington,  to  Illinois, 
in  July,  1858,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  being  candidates  for 
the  senate,  the  former  challenged  his  rival  to  a  series  of 
joint  debates,  to  be  held  at  the  principal  towns  in  the 
State.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  each  discussion  should  occupy  three  hours,  that  the 
speakers  should  alternate  in  the  opening  and  the  close — 
the  opening  speech  to  occupy  one  hour,  the  reply  one 
hour  and  a -half,  and  the  close  half  an  hour.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  open  air,  for  no  hall  could  hold  the 
vast  crowds  which  attended. 

In  addition  to  the  immense  mass  of  hearers,  reporters, 
from  all  the  principal  newspapers  in  the  country,  attended, 
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SO  that  the  morning  after  each  debate,  the  speeches  were 
published,  and  eagerly  read  by  a  large  part,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  all  the  voters  of  the  United  States. 

The  attention  of  the  American  people  was  thus  arrested, 
and  they  watched  with  intense  interest,  and  devoured 
every  argument  of  the  champions. 

Each  of  these  great  men,  I  doubt  not,  at  that  time, 
sincerely  believed  he  was  right.  Douglas'  ardor,  while  in 
such  a  conflict,  would  make  him  think,  for  the  time  being, 
he  was  right,  and  I  knoiv  that  Lincoln  argued  for  freedom 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  with  the  most  profound 
conviction  that  on  the  result  hung  the  fate  of  his  country. 
Lincoln  had  two  advantages  over  Douglas;  he  had  the 
best  side  of  the  question,  and  the  best  temper.  He  was 
always  good-humored,  always  had  an  apt  story  for  illus- 
tration, while  Douglas  sometimes,  when  hard  pressed,  was 
irritable. 

Douglas  carried  away  the  most  popular  applause,  but 
Lincoln  made  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression. 
Douglas  did  not  disdain  an  immediate  ad  capiandum 
triumph,  while  Lincoln  aimed  at  permanent  conviction. 
Sometimes,  when  Lincoln's  friends  urged  him  to  raise  a 
storm  of  applause  (which  he  could  always  do  by  his  happy 
illustrations  and  amusing  stories),  he  refused,  saying  the 
occasion  was  too  serious,  the  issue  too  grave.  "I  do  not 
seek  applause,"  said  he,  "nor  to  amuse  the  people,  I  want 
to  convince  them." 

It  was  often  observed,  during  this  canvass,  that  while 
Douglas  was  sometimes  greeted  with  the  loudest  cheers, 
when  Lincoln  closed,  the  people  seemed  solemn  and  seri- 
ous, and  could  be  heard,  all  through  the  crowd,  gravely 
and  anxiously  discussing  the  topics  on  which  he  had  been 
speaking. 

Douglas  secured  the  immediate  object  of  the  struggle, 
but  the  manly  bearing,  the  vigorous  logic,  the  honesty  and 
sincerity,  the  great  intellectual  powers,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  prepared  the  way,  and,  two  years  later,  secured 
his  nomination  and  election  to  the  presidency.  It  is  a 
touching  incident,  illustrating  the  patriotism  of  both  these 
statesmen,  that,  widely  as  they  differed,  and  keen  as  had 
been  their  rivalry,  just  as  soon  as  the  life  of  the  Republic 
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was  menaced,  by  treason,  they  joined  hands,  to  shield  and 
save  the  county  they  loved. 

The  echo  and  the  prophecy  of  this  great  debate  was 
heard,  and  inspired  hope  in  the  far-ofit"  cotton  and  rice- 
fields  of  the  South  The  toiling  blacks,  to  use  the  words 
of  Whittier,  began  hopefully  to  pray: 

"  We  pray  de  Lord.       He  gib  us  signs 
Dat  some  day  we  be  free. 
De  Norf  wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 
De  wild  duck  to  de  sea. 

"  We  tink  it  when  de  church-bell  ring, 

We  dream  it  in  de  dream, 

De  rice-bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 

De  eagle  when  he  scream." 

THE   COOPER -INSTITUTE   SPEECH. 

In  February,  i860,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called  to  address 
the  people  of  New  York,  and,  speaking  to  a  vast  audience, 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  (the  Exeter  Hall  of  the  United 
States),  the  poet  Bryant  presiding,  he  made,  perhaps,  the 
most  learned,  logical,  and  exhaustive  speech  to  be  found 
in  American  anti-slaver\'  literature.  The  question  was, 
the  power  of  the  National  Government  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  territories.  The  orator  from  the  prairies,  the 
morning  after  this  speech,  awoke  to  find  himself  famous. 

He  closed  with  these  words,  "Let  us  have  faith  that 
rigJit  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end, 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

This  address  was  the  carefully  finished  product  of,  not 
an  orator  and  statesman  only,  but  also  of  an  accurate 
student  of  American  history.  It  confirmed  and  elevated 
the  reputation  he  had  already  acquired  in  the  Douglas 
debates,  and  caused  his  nomination  and  election  to  the 
presidency. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  like  to  follow  Mr.  Lincoln, 
step  by  step,  to  enumerate  his  measures  one  after  another, 
until,  by  prudence  and  courage,  and  matchless  states- 
manship, he  led  the  loyal  people  of  the  republic  to  the 
final  and  complete  overthrow  of  slavery  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union. 

From  the  time  he  left  his  humble  home,  in  Illinois,  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  power,  the  political  horizon 
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black  with  treason  and  rebellion,  the  terrific  thunder 
clouds, — the  tempest  which  had  been  gathering  and  grow- 
ing more  black  and  threatening  for  years,  now  ready  to 
explode, — on  and  on,  through  long  years  of  bloody  war, 
down  to  his  final  triumph  and  death  —  what  a  drama! 
His  ev'entful  life  terminated  by  his  tragic  death,  has  it  not 
the  dramatic  unities,  and  the  awful  ending,  of  the  Old 
Greek  tragedy? 

HIS    FAREWELL   TO   HIS   NEIGHBORS. 

I  know  of  nothing,  in  history,  more  pathetic  than  the 
scene  when  he  bade  good-bye  to  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors.  Conscious  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
before  him,  difficulties  which  seemed  almost  insurmount- 
able, with  a  sadness  as  though  a  presentiment  that  he 
should  return  no  more  was  pressing  upon  him,  but  with 
a  deep  religious  trust  which  was  characteristic,  on  the 
platform  of  the  rail-carriage,  which  was  to  bear  him  away 
to  the  Capital,  he  paused  and  said,  "No  one  can  realize 
the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  Here  I  have  lived  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Here  my  children  were  born, 
and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I 
shall  see  you  again.  I  go  to  assume  a  task  more  difficult 
than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since 
the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  would  have  ..  suc- 
ceeded but  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which, 
at  all  times,  he  relied.  *  *  *  j  hope  you,  my 
dear  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that  Divine 
assistance,  without  which  I  can  not  succeed,  but  with 
which,  success  is  certain." 

And  as  he  waved  his  hand  in  farewell  to  the  old  home, 
to  which  he  was  never  to  return,  he  heard  the  response 
from  many  old  friends,  "God  bless  and  keep  you."  "God 
protect  you  from  all  traitors."  His  neighbors  "sorrowing 
most  of  all,"  for  the  fear  "that  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more." 

HIS   INAUGURAL   AND   APPEAL   FOR    PIilACE. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  spoken  in  the  open  air,  and 
from  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  and  heard  by 
thrice  ten  thousand  people,  on  the  very  verge  of  civil  war. 
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he  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  for  peace.  He  gave  the 
most  solemn  assurance,  that  "the  property,  peace,  and 
security  of  no  portion  of  the  RepubHc  should  be  endan- 
gered by  his  administration."  But  he  declared,  with  firm- 
ness, that  the  union  of  the  States  must  be  "perpetual," 
and  that  he  should  "execute  the  laws  faithfully  in  every 
state."  "In  doing  this,"  said  he,  "there  need  be  no  blood- 
shed nor  violence,  nor  shall  there  be,  unless  forced  upon  the 
National  Authority."  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  which 
thus  divided  the  people,  he  appealed  to  all  to  abstain 
from  precipitate  action,  assuring  them  that  intelligence, 
patriotism,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him,  who  has  never  yet 
forsaken  the  Republic,  "were  competent  to  adjust,  in  the 
best  way,  all  existing  troubles." 

His  closing  appeal,  against  civil  war,  was  most  touch- 
ing. "In  your  hands,"  said  he,  and  his  voice,  for  the  first 
time  faltered,  "In  your  hands,  and  not  in  mine,  are  the 
momentous  issues  of  civil  war."  "  *         "You  can 

have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors." 
'"  ''^         "I  am,"  continued   he,  "loth  to  close,  we  are 

not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies, 
though  passion  may  strain, — it  must  not  break  the  bonds 
of  affection." 

The  answer  to  these  appeals  was  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumpter,  and  immediately  broke  loose  all  the  maddening 
passions  which  riot  in  blood  and  carnage  and  civil  war. 

I  know  not  how  I  can  better  picture  and  illustrate  the 
condition  of  aff'airs,  and  of  public  feeling,  at  that  time, 
than  by  narrating  two  or  three  incidents. 

DOUGL.\S'    PROPHECY,   JANUARY    I,    1 86 1. 

In  January,  1861,  Senator  Douglas,  then  lately  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  with  Mrs.  Douglas,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fascinating  women  in  America,  a  rela- 
tive of  Mrs.  Madison,  occupied,  at  Washington,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  blocks  of  dwellings,  called  the  "Minne- 
sota Block."  On  New-Year's-day,  1861,  General  Charles 
Stewart,  of  New  York,  from  whose  lips  I  write  an  account 
of  the  incident,  says, 

"I  was  making  a  New-Year's-call  on  Senator  Douglas; 
after  some  conversation,  I  asked  him, 
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•"'What  will  be  the  result,  Senator,  of  the  efforts  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  his  associates,  to  divide  the  Union?' 
We  were,"  said  Stewart,  "sitting  on  the  sofa  together, 
when  I  asked  the  question.  Douglas  rose,  walked  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  then  pausing, 
he  exclaimed,  with  deep  feeling  and  excitement: 

"'The  Cotton  States  are  making  an  effort  to  draw  in 
the  Border  States,  to  their  schemes  of  Secession,  and  I 
am  but  too  fearful  they  will  succeed.  If  they  do,  there 
will  be  the  most  fearful  civil  war  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
lasting  for  years.' 

"Pausing  a  moment,  he  looked  like  one  inspired,  while 
he  proceeded:  'Virginia,  over  yonder,  across  the  Potomac,' 
pointing  toward  Arlington,  'will  become  a  charnel-house 
— but  in  the  end  the  Union  will  triumph.  They  will  try,' 
he  continued,  'to  get  possession  of  this  Capital,  to  give 
them  prestige  abroad,  but  in  that  effort  they  will  never 
succeed;  the  North  will  rise  en  masse  to  defend  it.  But 
Washington  will  become  a  city  of  hospitals,  the  churches 
will  be  used  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  This  house,'  he 
continued,  'the  Minnesota  Block  will  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose  before  the  end  of  the  war.' 

"Every  word  he  said  was  literally  fulfilled  —  all  the 
churches  nearly  were  used  for  the  wounded,  and  the  Min- 
nesota Block,  and  the  very  room  in  which  this  declaration 
was  made,  became  the  'Douglas   Hospital.' 

"'What  justification  for  all  this.^'  said  Stewart. 

"  'There  is  no  justification,'  replied  Douglas. 

"'I  will  go  as  far  as  the  constitution  will  permit  to 
maintain  their  just  rights.  But,'  said  he,  rising  upon  his 
feet  and  raising  his  arm,  'if  the  Southern  States  attempt 
to  secede,  I  am  in  favor  of  their  having  just  so  many 
slaves,  and  just  so  much  slave  territory,  as  they  can  hold 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  no  more.'  " 

WILL   THE   NORTH    FIGHT.? 

Many  Southern  leaders  believed  there  would  be  no  seri- 
ous war,  and  labored  industriously  to  impress  this  idea  on 
the  Southern   people. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who,  as  a  delegate  from  Massachu- 
setts,  to   the   Charlestown   Convention,   had    voted   many 
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times  for  Breckenridge,  the  extreme  Southern  candidate 
for  president,  came  to  Washington,  in  the  winter  of  1 860-1, 
to  inquire  of  his  old  associates  what  they  meant  by  their 
threats. 

"We  niean,"  repHed  they,  "we  mean  Separation  —  a 
Southern  Confederacy.  We  will  have  our  independence, 
a  Southern  government — with  no  discordant  elements." 

"Are  you  prepared  for  war.'"  said  Butler,  coolly. 

"Oh,  there  will  be  no  war;  the  North  won't  fight." 

"The  North  zvill  fight,"  said  Butler,  "the  North  will 
send  the  last  man  and  expend  the  last  dollar  to  maintain 
the  Government." 

"But,"  replied  Butler's  Southern  friends,  "the  North 
can't  fight — we  have  too  many  allies  there." 

"You  have  friends,"  responded  Butler,  "in  the  North, 
who  will  stand  by  you  so'  long  as  you  fight  your  battles 
in  the  Union,  but  the  moment  you  fire  on  the  flag,  the 
North  will  be  a  unit  against  you."  "And,"  Butler  con- 
tinued, "you  may  be  assured  if  war  comes,  slavery  cndsT 

THE    SPECIAL    SESSION    OF   CONGRESS,   JULY,    1 86 1. 

On  the  brink  of  this  civil  war,  the  President  sunmioned 
Congress  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  the  anniver- 
sary of  our  Independence.  Seven  States  had  already 
seceded,  were  in  open  revolt,  and  the  chairs  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, in  both  houses  of  Congress,  were  vacant.  It 
needed  but  a  glance  at  these  so  numerous  vacant  seats  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  defection,  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  struggle. 
The  old  pro-slavery  leaders  were  absent.  Some  in  the 
rebel  government,  set  up  at  Richmond,  and  others  mar- 
shalling troops  in  the  field.  Hostile  armies  were  gather- 
ing, and  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  across  the  Poto- 
mac, and  on  toward  Fairfax,  in  Virginia,  could  be  seen 
the  Confederate  flag. 

Breckenridge,  late  the  Southern  candidate  for  president, 
now  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  soon  to  lead  a  rebel 
army,  still  lingered  in  the  Senate.  Like  Cataline  among 
the  Roman  Senators,  he  was  regarded  with  aversion  and 
distrust.     Gloomy  and,  perhaps,  sorrowful,  he  said,  "I  can 
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only  look  with  sadness  on  the  melancholy  drama  that  is 
being  enacted." 

Pardon  the  digression,  while  I  relate  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  Senate,  at  this  special  session. 

Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  was  making  a  brilliant  and 
impassioned  reply  to  a  speech  of  Breckenridge,  in  which 
he  denounced  the  Kentucky  senator,  for  giving  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  enemy,  by  his  speeches.  At  length 
he  paused,  and,  turning  toward  Breckenridge,  and  fixing  his 
eye  upon  him,  he  asked,  "What  would  have  been  thought 
if,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  a  Roman  senator  had  risen, 
amidst  the  conscript  Fathers,  and  denounced  the  war,  and 
opposed  all  measures  for  its  success." 

Baker  paused,  and  every  eye  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
crowded  galleries  was  fixed  upon  the  almost  solitary  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  Fessenden  broke  the  painful  silence, 
by  exclaiming,  in  low  deep  tones,  which  gave  expression 
to  the  thrill  of  indignation,  which  ran  through  the  hall, 
"He  would  have  been  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock." 

Congress  manifested  its  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  by  authorizing  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  empowering  the  President  to  call 
into  the  field  five  hundred  thousand  men,  and  as  many 
more  as  he  might  deem  necessary. 

SURRENDER   OF   MASON   AND    SEIDELL. 

No  act  of  the  British  Government,  since  the  "stamp 
act"  of  the  Revolution,  has  ever  excited  such  intense  feel- 
ing of  hostility  toward  Great  Britain,  as  her  haughty 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  It 
required  Jterve,  in  the  President,  to  stem  the  storm  of 
popular  feeling,  and  yield  to  that  demand,  and  it  was,  for 
a  time,  the  most  unpopular  act  of  his  administration. 
But  when  the  excitement  of  the  day  had  passed,  it  was 
approved  by  the  sober  judgment  of  the  Nation. 

Prince  Albert  is  kindly  and  gratefully  remembered  in 
America,  where  it  is  believed  that  his  action,  in  modify- 
ing the  terms  of  that  demand,  probably  saved  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
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LINCOLN   AND   THE   ABOLITION    OF   SLAVERY. 

When  in  June,  1858,  at  his  home,  in  Springfield,  Mr. 
Lincoln  startled  the  people  with  the  declaration,  "This 
government  can  not  endure,  permanently,  half  slave  and 
half  free,"  and  when,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  to  those 
who  were  laboring  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery, 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  voice  of  a  prophet,  "We  shall  not 
fail,  if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  councils  may 
accelerate,  or  mistakes  delay,  but  sooner  or  later  the  vic- 
tory is  sure  to  come;"  he  anticipated  success,  through 
years  of  discussion,  and  final  triumph  through  peaceful 
and  constitutional  means  by  the  ballot.  He  did  not  for- 
see,  nor  even  dream  (unless  in  those  dim  mysterious 
shadows,  which  sometimes  startle  by  half  revealing  the 
future),  his  own  elevation  to  the  presidency.  He  did  not 
then  suspect  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  God,  and 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people,  to  proclaim  the  emanci- 
pation of  a  race,  and  to  save  his  country.  He  did  not  for- 
see  that  slavery  was  so  soon  to  be  destroyed,  amidst  the 
flames  of  war  which  itself  kindled. 

HIS   MODERATION. 

He  entered  upon  his  administration  with  the  single  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  national  unity,  and  many  reproached 
and  denounced  him  for  the  slowness  of  his  anti-slavery 
measures.  The  first  of  the  series  was  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery at  the  National  Capitol.  This  act  gave  freedom  to 
three  thousand  slaves,  with  compensation  to  their  loyal 
masters.  Contemporanious  with  this  was  an  act  confer- 
ring freedom  upon  all  colored  soldiers  who  should  serve 
in  the  Union  armies  and  upon  their  families.  The  next 
was  an  act,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce,  pro- 
fiibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territories,  and  wherever  the 
National  Government  had  jurisdiction.  But  the  great,  the 
decisive  act  of  his  administration,  was  the  "Emancipation 
Proclamation." 

EMANCIPATION    PROCLAMATION. 

The  President  had  urged,  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
on  the  loyal  slave-holders,  of  the  Border  States,  gradual 
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and  compensated  emancipation,  but  in  vain.  He  clearly 
saw,  all  saw,  that  the  slaves,  as  used  by  the  confederates, 
were  a  vast  power,  contributing  immensely  to  their  ability 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and,  that  by  declaring  their  freedom, 
he  would  convert  millions  of  freedmen  into  active  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Union.  The  people  knew  that  he  was 
deliberating  upon  the  question  of  issuing  this  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  At  this  crisis,  the  Union  men  of  the 
Border  States  made  an  appeal  to  him  to  withhold  the 
edict,  and  suffer  slavery  to  survive. 

They  selected  John  J.  Crittenden,  a  venerable  and  elo- 
quent man,  and  their  ablest  statesman,  to  make,  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  a  public  appeal  to  the  President,  to 
withhold  the  proclamation.  Mr.  Crittenden  had  been 
governor  of  Kentucky,  her  senator  in  Congress,  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  and  now,  in  his  old  age, 
covered  with  honors,  he  accepted,  like  John  Quincy  Adams, 
a  seat  in  Congress,  that  in  this  crisis  he  might  help  to 
save  his  country. 

He  was  a  sincere  Union  man,  but  believed  it  unwise  to 
disturb  slavery.  In  his  speech,  he  made  a  most  eloquent 
and  touching  appeal,  from  a  Kentuckian  to  a  Kentuckian. 
He  said,  among  other  things,  "There  is  a  niche,  near  to 
that  of  Washington,  to  him  who  shall  save  his  country. 
If  Mr.  Lincoln  will  step  into  that  niche,  the  fowider  and 
the  preserver  of  the  Republic  shall  stand  side  by  side." 
*  *  Owen  Lovejoy,  the  brother  of  Elijah  P.  Love- 
joy,  who  had  been  mobbed  and  murdered,  because  he 
would  not  surrender  the  liberty  of  the  press,  replied  to 
Crittenden,  Afte'r  his  brother's  murder,  kneeling  upon  the 
green  sod  which  covered  that  brother's  grave,  he  had  taken 
a  solemn  vow,  of  eternal  war  upon  slavery.  Ever  after, 
like  Peter  the  Hermit,  with  a  heart  of  fire  and  a  tongue  of 
lightning,  he  had  gone  forth,  preaching  his  crusade 
against  slavery.  At  length,  in  his  reply,  turning  to  Crit- 
tenden, he  said,  "The  gentleman,  from  Kentucky,  says  he 
has  a  niche  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  where  is  it.^" 

Crittenden  pointed  toward  Heaven. 

Lovejoy  continuing  said,  "He  points  upward,  but,  sir! 
if  the  President  follows  the  counsel  of  that  gentleman, 
and  becomes  the  perpetuator  of  slavery,  he  should  point 
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doioinvm-d,  to  some  dungeon  in  the  temple  of  Moloch, 
who  feeds  on  human  blood,  and  where  are  forged  chains 
for  human  limbs;  in  the  recesses  of  whose  temple  woman 
is  scourged  and  man  tortured,  and  outside  the  walls  are 
lying  dogs,  gorged  with  human  flesh,  as  Byron  describes 
them,  lying  around  the  walls  of  Stambool."  "That,"  said 
Lovejoy,  "is  a  suitable  place  for  the  statue  of  him  who 
would  perpetuate  slavery." 

"I,  too,"  said  he,  "have  a  temple  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but   it  is  in  freedom's   holy  fane,  *          *         not  sur- 

rounded by  slave  fetters  and  chains,  but  with  the  symbols 
of  freedom — not  dark  with  bondage,  but  radiant  with  the 
light  of  liberty.  In  that  niche  he  shall  stand  proudly, 
nobly,  gloriously,  with  broken  chains  and  slave's  whips 
beneath  his  feet.  *  *  That  is  a  fame  worth  liv- 
ing for,  aye,  more,  it  is  a  fame  worth  dying  for,  though 
that  death  led  through  Gethsemene  and  the  agony  of  the 
accursed  tree."         *         *         * 

"It  is  said,"  continued  he,  "that  Wilberforce  went  up  to 
the  judgment  seat  with  the  broken  chains  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  slaves!  Let  Lincoln  make  himself  the 
Liberator,  anci  his  name  shall  be  enrolled,  not  only  in  this 
earthly  temple,  but"  it  shall  be  traced  on  the  living  stones 
of  that  temple  w^hich  is  reared  amid  the  thrones  of 
Heaven. ' 

Lovejoy's  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled — in  this  world — 
you  see  the  statues  to  Lincoln,  with  broken  chains  at  his 
feet,  rising  all  over  the  world,  and — in  that  other  world — 
few  will  doubt  that  the  prophecy  has  been  realized. 

In  September,  1862,  after  the  Confederates,  by  their 
defeat  at  the  great  battle  of  Antietam,  had  been  driven 
back  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  Lincoln  issued  the 
Proclamation.  It  is  a  fact,  illustrating  his  character,  and 
showing  that  there  was  in  him  what  many  would  call  a 
tinge  of  superstition,  that  he  declared,  to  Secretary  Chase, 
that  he  had  made  a  solemn  vow  to  God,  saying,  "if  Gen- 
eral Lee  is  driven  back  from  Pennsylvania,  I  will  crown 
the  result  with  the  declaration  of  FREEDOM  TO  THE 
Slave."  The  final  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the  first 
of  January,  1863.  In  obedience  to  an  American  custom, 
he  had  been  receiving  calls  on  that  New-Year's-day,  and. 
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for  hours,  shaking  hands.  As  the  paper  was  brought  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  signed,  he  said, 
"Mr.  Seward,  I  have  been  shaking  hands  all  day,  and  my 
right  hand  is  almost  paralyzed.  If  my  name  ever  gets 
into  history,  it  will  be  for  this  act,  and  my  whole  soul  is  in 
it.  If  my  hand  trembles  when  I  sign  the  proclamation, 
those  who  examine  the  document  hereafter,  will  say,  "he 
hesitated." 

Then,  resting  his  arm  a  moment,  he  turned  to  the  table, 
took  up  the  pen,  and  slowly  and  firmly  wrote  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  smiled  as,  handing  the  paper  to  Mr,  Seward, 
he  said,  "that  will  do." 

From  this  day,  to  its  final  triumph,  the  tide  of  victory 
seemed  to  set  more  and  more  in  favor  of  the  Union  cause. 
The-  capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  victory  of  Gettysburg, 
Chattanooga,  Chicamauga,  Lookout-Mountain,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Sheridan's  brilliant  campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah;  Thomas'  decisive  victory  at  Nashville;  Sher- 
man's march,  through  the  Confederacy,  to  the  sea;  the 
capture  of  Fort  McAllister;  the  sinking  of  the  Alabama; 
the  taking  of  Mobile,  by  Farragut;  the  occupation  of  Col- 
umbus, Charlestown,  Savannah;  the  evacuation  of  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond;  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  Grant;  the 
taking  of  Jefferson  Davis  a  prisoner;  the  triumph  every- 
where of  the  National  Arms ;  such  were  the  events  which 
followed  (though  with  delays  and  bloodshed)  the  "Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation." 

THE   AMENDMENT   TO   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Meanwhile  Lincoln  had  been  triumphantly  reelected, 
Congress  had,  as  before  stated,  abolished  slavery  at  the 
Capital,  prohibited  it  in  all  the  territories,  declared  all 
negro  soldiers  in  the  Union  armies,  and  their  families  free, 
and  had  repealed  all  laws  which  sanctioned  or  recognized 
slavery,  and  the  President  had  crowned  and  consummated 
all,  by  the  proclamation  of  emancipation.  One  thing 
alone  remained  to  perfect,  confirm,  and  make  everlastingly 
permanent  these  measures,  and  this  was  to  embody  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  prohibition  of  slavery  everywhere 
within  the  Republic. 

To  change  the  organic  law,  required  the  adoption  by  a 
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two-thirds'  vote  of  a  joint  resolution,  by  Congress,  and  that 
this  should  be  submitted  to,  and  ratified  by  two-thirds  of 
the  States. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  and  in  personal 
interviews  with  members  of  Congress,  urged  the  passage 
of  such  resolution.  To  test  the  strength  of  the  measure, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  had  the  honor,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  to  introduce  the  following  resolution: 

''Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States  wherever  it  now 
exists,  and  to  prohibit  its  existence  in  every  part  thereof 
forever"  (Cong.  Globe,  vol.  50,  p.  659).  This  was  adopted, 
by  a  decided  vote,  and  was  the  first  resolution  ever  passed 
by  Congress  in  favor  of  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery. 
But,  although  it  received  a  majority,  it  did  not  receive  a 
majority  of  two-thirds. 

The  debates  on  the  Constitutional  Amendment  (perhaps 
the  greatest  in  our  Congressional  history,  certainly  the 
most  important  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution)  ran 
through  two  sessions  of  Congress.  Charles  Sumner,  the 
learned  senator  from  Massachusetts,  brought  to  the  dis- 
cussion, in  the  Senate,  his  ample  stores  of  historical  illus- 
tration, quoting  largely  in  its  favor  from  the  historians, 
poets,  and  statesmen  of  the  past. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  the  large 
vote  of  ayes,  38,  noes,  6. 

In  the  lower  House,  at  the  first  session,  it  failed  to 
obtain  a  two-thirds'  vote,  and,  on  a  motion  to  reconsider, 
went  over  to  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Lincoln  again  earnestly  urged  its  adoption,  and,  in 
a  letter  to  Illinois  friends,  he  said,  "The  signs  look  better. 
*  *  Peace  does  not  look  so  distant  as  it  did.  I 
hope  it  will  come  soon,  and  come  to  stay,  and  so  come  as 
to  be  worth  keeping  in  all  future  time." 

I  recall,  very  vividly,  my  New-Year's-call  upon  the 
President,  January,  1864.     I  said: 

"I  hope,  Mr.  President,  one  year  from  to-day  I  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on  the  occur- 
rence of  three  events  which  now  seem  probable." 

"What  are  they.'"  inquired  he. 

"I.  That  the  rebellion  may  be  entirely  crushed. 
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"2.  That  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  aboHshing  and 
prohibiting  slavery,  may  have  been  adopted. 

"3.  And  that  Abraham  Lincoln  may  have  been  re- 
elected President." 

"I  think,"  replied  he,  with  a  smile,  "I  would  be  glad  to 
accept  the  first  two  as  a  compromise." 

General  Grant,  in  a  letter,  remarkable  for  that  clear 
good-sense  and  practical  judgment  for  which  he  is  distin- 
guished, condensed  into  a  single  sentence  the  political 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  "The 
North  and  South,"  said  he,  "can  never  live  at  peace  with 
each  other  except  as  one  nation  and  tJiat,  without  slavery." 

GARFIELD'S   SPEECH. 

I  would  be  glad  to  quote  from  this  great  debate,  but 
must  confine  myself  to  a  brief  extract  from  the  speech 
of  the  present  President,  then  a  member  of  the  House. 
He  began  by  saying,  "Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  never  know 
why  slavery  dies  so  hard  in  this  Republic,  and  in  this 
Hall,  until  we  know  why  sin  outlives  disaster  and  Satan 
is  immortal."  *  *  "How  well  do  I  remember," 
he  continued,  "the  history  of  that  distinguished  predeces- 
sor of  mine,  JosJitia  R.  Giddings,  lately  gone  to  his  rest, 
who,  with  hik  forlorn  hope  of  faithful  men,  took  his  life 
in  his  hands  and,  in  the  name  of  justice,  protested  against 
the  great  crime,  and  who  stood  bravely  in  his  place  until 
his  white  locks,  like  the  plume  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
marked  where  the  battle  of  freedom  raged  fiercest."  * 
^  "In  its  mad  arrogance,  slavery  lifted  its  hand  against 
the  Union,  and  since  that  fatal  day  it  has  been  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth." 

Up  to  the  last  roll-call,  on  the  question  of  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  we  were  uncertain  and  anxious  about 
the  result.  We  needed  Democratic  votes.  We  knew  we 
should  get  some,  but  whether  enough  to  carry  the  meas- 
ure none  could  surely  tell. 

As  the  clerk  called  the  names  of  members,  so  perfect 
was  the  silence  that  the  sound  of  a  hundred  pencils  keep- 
ing tally  could  be  heard  through  the  Hall. 

Finally,  when  the  call  was  completed,  and  the  speaker 
announced  that  the  resolution  was  adopted,  the  result  was 
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received  by  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  enthusiasm.  Mem- 
bers and  spectators  (especially  the  galleries,  which  were 
crowded  with  convalescent  soldiers)  shouted  and  cheered, 
and,  before  the  speaker  could  obtain  quiet,  the  roar  of 
artillery  on  Capitol  Hill  proclaimed  to  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, the  passage  of  the  resolution.  Congress  adjourned, 
and  we  hastened  to  the  White  House  to  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  event. 

He  made  one  of  his  happiest  speeches.  In  his  own 
peculiar  words,  he  sdiid,  "  The  great  Job  is  finisJiedr  "I 
can  not  but  congratulate,"  said  he,  "all  present,  myself, 
the  country,  and  the  whole  world  on  this  great  moral 
victory." 

PERSONAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

And  now,  with  an  attempt  to  sketch  very  briefly  some 
of  his  peculiar  personal  characteristics,  I  must  close. 

This  great  Hercules  of  a  man  had  a  heart  as  kind  and 
tender  as  a  woman.  Sterner  men  thought  it  a  weak- 
ness. It  saddened  him  to  see  others  suffer,  and  he  shrunk 
from  inflicting  pain.  Let  me  illustrate  his  kindness  and 
tenderness  by  one  or  two  incidents.  One  summer's  day, 
walking  along  the  shaded  path  leading  from  the  Execu- 
tive-mansion to  the  War- office,  I  saw  the  tall  awkward 
form  of  the  President  seated  on  the  grass  under  a  tree. 
A  wounded  soldier,  seeking  back-pay  and  a  pension,  had 
met  the  President,  and,  having  recognized  him,  asked  his 
counsel.  Lincoln  sat  down,  examined  the  papers  of  the 
soldier,  and  told  him  what  to  do,  sent  him  to  the  proper 
Bureau  with  a  note,  which  secured  prompt  attention. 

After  the  terribly  destructive  battles  between  Grant  and 
Lee,  in  the  Wilderness  of  Virginia,  after  days  of  dreadful 
slaughter,  the  lines  of  ambulances,  conveying  the  wounded 
from  the  steamers  on  the  Potomac  to  the  great  field 
hospitals  on  the  heights  around  Washington,  would  be 
continuous, — one  unbroken  line  from  the  wharf  to  the 
hospital.  At  such  a  time,  I  have  seen  the  President,  in 
his  carriage,  driving  slowly  along  the  line,  and  he  looked 
like  one  who  had  lost  the  dearest  members  of  his  own 
family.  On  one  such  occasion,  meeting  me,  he  stopped 
and  said,  "I  can  not  bear  this;  this  suffering,  this  loss  of 
life — is  dreadful." 
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I  recalled  to  him  a  line  from  a  letter  he  had  years 
before  written  to  a  friend,  whose  great  sorrow  he  had 
sought  to  console.  Reminding  him  of  the  incident,  I 
asked  him,  "Do  you  remember  writing  to  your  suffering 
friend  these  words: 

''And  this  too  shall  pass  aivay. 
Never  fear.      Victory  will  comer 

In  all  his  State  papers  and  speeches  during  these  years 
of  strife  and  passion,  there  can  be  found  no  words  of 
bitterness,  no  denunciation.  When  others  railed,  he  railed 
not  again.  He  was  always  dignified,  magnanimous, 
patient,  considerate,  manly,  and  true.  His  duty  was  ever 
performed  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,"  and  with  "firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 'to 
see  the  right." 

NEVER   A   DEMAGOGUE. 

Lincoln  was  never  a  demagogue.  He  respected  and 
loved  the  people,  but  never  flattered  them.  No  man  ever 
heard  him  allude  to  his  humble  life  and  manual  labor, 
in  a  way  to  obtain  votes.  None  knew  better  than  he, 
that  splitting  rails  did  not  qualify  a  man  for  public  duties. 
He  realized  painfully  the  defects  of  his  education,  and 
labored  diligently  and  successfully  to  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. 

HIS   CONVERSATION. 

He  had  no  equal  as  a  talker  in  social  life.  His  con- 
versation was  fascinating  and  attractive.  He  was  full  of 
wit,  humor,  and  anecdote,  and,  at  the  same  time,  original, 
suggestive,  and  instructive.  There  was  in  his  character  a 
singular  mingling  of  mirthfulness  and  melancholy.  While 
his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  keen,  and  his  fun  and  mirth 
were  exuberent,  and  sometimes  almost  irrepressible;  his 
conversation  sparkling  with  jest,  story,  and  anecdote  and 
in  droll  description,  he  would  pass  suddenly  to  another 
mood,  and  become  sad  and  pathetic — a  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  his  homely  face  would  show  that  he  was  "  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief" 
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HIS   STORIES. 


The  newspapers,  in  America,  have  always  been  full  of 
Lincoln's  stories  and  anecdotes,  some  true  and  many  fabu- 
lous. 

He  always  had  a  story  ready,  and,  if  not,  he  could 
improvise  one,  just  fitted  for  the  occasion.  The  follow- 
ing may,  I  think,  be  said  to  have  been  adapted: 

An  Atlantic  port,  in  one  of  the  British  provinces,  was, 
during  the  war,  a  great  resort  and  refuge  for  blockade- 
runners,  and  a  large  contraband  trade  was  said  to  have 
been  carried  on  from  that  port  with  the  Confederates. 
Late  in  the  summer  of  1864,  while  the  election  of  presi- 
dent was  pending,  Lincoln  being  a  candidate,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  that  province,  with  some  of  the  principal 
officers,  visited  Washington,  and  called  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  executive.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  very 
much  annoyed  by  the  failure  of  these  officials  to  enforce, 
very  strictly,  the  rules  of  neutrality,  but  he  treated  his 
guests  with  great  courtesy.  After  a  pleasant  interview, 
the  Governor,  alluding  to  the  approaching  presidential 
election,  said,  jokingly,  but  with  a  grain  of  sarcasm,  "I 
understand,  Mr.  President,  everybody  votes  in  this  coun- 
try.    If  we  remain  until  November  can  we  vote.''" 

"You  remind  me,"  replied  the  President,  "of  a  country- 
man of  yours,  a  green  emigrant  from  Ireland.  Pat  arrived 
in  New  York  on  election  day,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  eager 
as  Your  Excellency,  to  vote,  and  to  vote  early  and  late 
and  often.  So,  upon  his  landing  at  Castle  Garden,  he 
hastened  to  the  nearest  voting  place,  and,  as  he  ap- 
proached, the  judge,  who  received  the  ballots,  inquired, 
'who  do  you  want  to  vote  for.?  on  which  side  are  you.?' 
Poor  Pat  was  embarrassed,  he  did  not  know  who  were  the 
candidates.  He  stopped,  scratched  his  head,  then,  with 
the  readiness  of  his  countrymen,  he  said: 

"T  am  foment  the  Government,  anyhow.  Tell  me,  if 
your  Honor  plases,  which  is  the  rebellion  side,  and  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  want  to  vote.  In  Ould  Ireland,  I  was  always 
on  the  rebellion  side,  and,  by  Saint  Patrick,  I'll  stick  to 
that  same  in  America.' 

"Your  Excellency,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "would,  I  ^hould 
think,  not  be  at  all  at  a  loss  on  which  side  to  vdfte.?" 
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THE   BOOKS   HE   READ. 

The  two  books  he  read  most  were  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare. With  them  he  was  famihar,  reading  and  quoting 
from  them  constantly.  Next  to  Shakespeare,  among  the 
poets,  was  Burns,  with  whom  he  had  a  hearty  sympathy, 
and  upon  whose  poetry  he  wrote  a  lecture.  He  was 
extremely  fond  of  ballads,  and  of  simple,  sad,  and  plain- 
tive music. 

I  called  one  day  at  the  White  House,  to  introduce  two 
officers  of  the  Union  army,  both  Swedes.  Immediately 
he  began  and  repeated  from  memory,  to  the  delight  of 
his  visitors,  a  long  ballad,  descriptive  of  Norwegian  sce- 
nery, a  Norse  legend,  and  the  adventures  of  an  old  Viking 
among  the  fiords  of  the  North. 

He  said  he  had  read  the  poem  in  a  newspaper,  and  the 
visit  of  these  Swedes  recalled  it  to  his  memory. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life,  as  he  was  sailing  up  the 
Potomac,  returning  to  Washington  from  his  visit  to  Rich- 
mond, he  read  aloud  many  extracts  from  Macbeth,  and, 
among  others,  the  following,  and  with  a  tone  and  accent 
so  impressive  that,  after  his  death,  it  was  vividly  recalled 
by  those  who  heard  him: 

"Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further!" 

After  his  assassination,  those  friends  could  not  fail  to 
recall  this  passage  from  the  same  play. 

"This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off. " 

HIS    RELIGION. 

It  is  strange  that  any  reader  of  Lincoln's  speeches  and 
writings,  should  have  had  the  hardihood  to  charge  him 
with  infidelity,  but  the  charge,  having  been  repeatedl}' 
made,  I  reply,  in  the  light  of  facts  accessible  to  all,  that 
no   more  reverent  christian   (not   excepting  Washington) 
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ever  filled  the  chair  of  President.  Declarations  of  his 
trust  in  God,  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  pervade 
his  speeches  and  writings.  From  the  time  he  left  Spring- 
field, to  his  death,  he  not  only  himself  continuedly  prayed 
for  Divine  assistance,  but  never  failed  to  ask  the  prayers 
of  others   for  himself  and  his  country. 

His  reply  to  the  negroes  of  Baltimore,  who,  in  1864, 
presented  him  with  a  beautiful  Bible,  as  an  expression  of 
their  love  and  gratitude,  ought  to  have  silenced  all  who 
have  made  such  charges.  After  thanking  them,  he  said, 
"This  great  book  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to  man. 
All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  communi- 
cated through  this  book." 

When  a  member  of  Congress,  knowing  his  religious 
character,  asked  him  "why  he  did  not  join  some  church.'" 
Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "Because  I  found  difficulty,  without 
mental  reservation,  in  giving  my  assent  to  their  long  and 
complicated  confessions  of  faith.  When  any  church  will 
inscribe  over  its  altar  the  Saviour's  condensed  statement 
of  law  and  gospel,  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  that  church  will  I  join  with 
all  my  heart." 

WHAT   HE   ACCOMPLISHED. 

Let  us  try  to  sum  up  in  part  what  he  accomplished. 

When  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  executive,  he  found 
an  empty  treasury,  the  National  credit  gone,  the  little 
nucleus  of  an  army  and  navy  scattered  and  disarmed,  the 
officers,  who  had  not  deserted  to  the  rebels,  strangers;  the 
party  which  elected  him  in  a  minority  (he  having  been 
elected  only  because  his  .opponents  were  divided  between 
Douglas,  Breckenridge,  and  Everett),  the  old  Democratic 
party,  which  had  ruled  most  of  the  time  for  half  a  century, 
hostile,  and  even  that  part  of  it  in  the  North,  from  long 
association,  in  sympathy  with  the  insurgents;  his  own  party 
made  up  of  discordant  elements,  and  neither  he  nor  his  par- 
ty had  acquired  prestage  and  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  exact  truth  to  say  that  when  he  entered  the 
JV/nU  Ho?isc  he  was  the  object  of  personal  prejudice  to  a 
majority  of  the  American  people,  and  of  contempt  to  a 
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powerful  minority.  He  entered  upon  his  task  of  restoring 
the  integrity  of  a  broken  Union,  without  sympathy  from 
any  of  the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe.  Those  which 
were  not  hostile,  manifested  a  cold  neutrality,  exhibiting 
toward  him  and  his  government  no  cordial  good-will,  nor 
extending  any  moral  aid.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he  crushed 
the  most  stupendous  rebellion,  supported  by  armies  more 
vast,  by  resources  greater,  and  an  organization  more  per- 
fect, than  ever  before  undertook  the  dismemberment  of  a 
nation.  He  united  and  held  together,  against  contending 
factions,  his  own  party,  and  strengthened  it  by  securing 
the  confidence  and  winning  the  support  of  the  best  part  of 
all  parties.  He  composed  the  quarrels  of  rival  generals; 
and,  at  length,  won  the  respect,  and  confidence,  and  sym- 
pathy of  all  nations  and  peoples.  He  was  reelected, 
almost  by  acclamation,  and,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories, he  annihilated  all  armed  opposition.  He  led  the 
people,  step  By  step,  to  emancipation,  and  saw  his  work 
crowned  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  eradicat- 
ing and  prohibiting  slavery  forever,  throughout  the  Re- 
public. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  his  achieve- 
ments during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.  And  this 
good  man,  when  the  hour  of  victory  came,  made  it  not  the 
hour  of  v^engeance,  but  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

These  five  years  of  incessant  labor  and  fearful  responsi- 
bility told  even  upon  his  strength  and  vigor.  He  left 
Illinois,  for  the  Capital,  with  a  frame  of  iron  and  nerves  of 
steel.  His  old  friends  who  had  known  him  as  a  man  who 
did  not  know  what  illness  was;  who  had  seen  him  on  the 
prairies  before  the  Illinois  courts,  full  of  life,  genial,  and 
sparkling  with  fun ;  now  saw  the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead 
deepened  into  furrows — the  laugh  of  the  old  days  lost  its 
heartiness;  anxiety,  responsibility,  care,  and  hard  work 
wore  upon  him,  and  his  nerves  of  steel,  at  times,  became 
irritable.  He  had  had  no  respite,  had  taken  no  holidays. 
When  others  fled  away,  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
Capital,  he  stayed.  He  would  not  leave  the  helm  until 
all  danger  was  past,  and  the  good  ship  of  state  had  made 
her  port. 

I   will  not  dwell  upon  the  unutterable  sorrow,  of  the 
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American  people,  at  his  shocking  death.  But  I  desire  to 
express  here,  in  this  great  City  of  this  grand  Empire,  the 
sensibiUty  with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
received,  at  his  death,  the  sympathy  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race. 

That  sympathy  was  most  eloquently  expressed  by  all. 
It  came  from  Windsor  Castle  to  the  White  House;  from 
England's  widowed  Queen  to  the  stricken  and  distracted 
widow  at  Washington.  From  Parliament  to  Congress, 
from  the  people  of  all  this  magnificent  Empire,  as  it 
stretches  round  the  world,  from  England  to  India,  from 
Canada  to  Australia,  came  words  of  deep  feeling,  and  they 
were  received  by  the  American  people,  in  their  sore 
bereavement,  as  the  expression  of  a  kindred  race. 

I  can  not  forbear  referring  in  particular  to  the  words 
spoken  in  Parliament  on  that  occasion,  by  Lords  Russell 
and  Derby,  and,  especially,  by  that  great  and  picturesque 
leader,  so  lately  passed  away.  Lord  Beaconsfield.  After  a 
discriminating  eulogy  upon  the  late  President,  and  the 
expression  of  profound  sympathy,  he  said: 

"Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  people  of  England,  at  such  a 
moment,  to  forget  that  he  sprang  from  the  same  father- 
land and  spake  the  same  mother-tongue." 

God  grant  that,  in  all  the  unknown  future,  nothing  may 
ever  disturb  the  friendly  feeling  and  respect  which  each 
nation  entertains  for  the  other.  May  there  never  be  an- 
other quarrel  in  the  family. 
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Edwardsville,  III.,  Sept.  6,  iS8i. 

Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold, 

Dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  that  copy  of  your  admir- 
able address  before  the  London  Historical  Society  touching 
our  great  and  good  friend  Mr.  Lincoln;  and  I  doubly  thank 
you  for  the  truthful  and  attractive  manner  in  which  you 
presented  his  life  and  character  in  his  lowly  and  higher 
walks. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  my  life  has  been  a  mere  delusion ; 
*-'.iat  T  ".Id  have  personally  known  and  been  on  terms  of 
intimai  .vith  one  who  fills  so  large  a  measure  of  space  in 
the  world's  estimation  appears  impossible  and  unreal. 

I  became  acquainted  with  the  great  commoner  in  1832. 
in  the  second  Blackhawk  campaign.  He  was  wrestling  at 
the  time  with  one  Dow  Thompson,  the  champion  wrestler 
of  Southern  Illinois.  Lincoln  was  Captain  of  a  company 
from  Menard  County,  and  was  champion  of  the  Northern 
section.  There  was  hardly  any  North  at  that  time,  in  its 
present  acceptation.  They  were  both  men  of  huge  pro- 
portions and  Herculean  strength.  Thompson  was  six  feet 
high,  Lincoln  six  feet  four,  and  the  bystanders  concluded 
that  Dow  had  the  advantage  in  that  respect,  but  Lincoln 
came  out  triumphant  owing  to  his  greater  mental  resources. 
He  had  more  skill  than  his  opponent. 

I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Lincoln  about  this  incident  after 
he  became  President,  and  it  amused  him  exceedingly  to 
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recall  the  scenes  of  his  early  life  in  the  backwoods.  He 
alluded  very  kindly  to  Dow  Thompson,  and  had  kept  trace 
of  him  from  St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  to  Arkansas.  Dow 
was  a  true  specimen  of  the  genus  Pioneer.  His  property 
was  all  absorbed  in  paying  fines  for  fighting  with  the  Ger- 
mans, who  began  soon  after  the  Blackhawk  war  to  move 
into  St.  Clair  County,  and  Dow  had  to  emigrate,  and,  like 
most  of  his  class,  went  to  Arkansas  where  game  was  more 
abundant  and  he  could  fight  in  peace  "without  being 
troubled  with  the  minions  of  the  law."  Dow  had  no  malice 
in  his  composition.  He  seldom  fought  because  he  was 
mad,  but  just  to  find  out  who  was  the  best  man;  but  his 
curiosity  on  this  head  was  intense  and  often  gratified.  He 
held  Lincoln  in  high  estimation  because  he  was  a  funny 
fellow  "and  much  of  a  man." 

The  next  I  saw  of  Lincoln  was  at  Vandalia  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature  from  Sangamon  County.  He 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  "long  nine."  By  this  time  he 
had  studied  law,  and  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  House,  and  was  always  put  forth  to 
squelch  out  some  poor  wight  of  a  Democrat  (who  had 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious)  by  one  of  his  inimi- 
table stories. 

Lincoln  and  I  were  born  in  the  same  year,  of  the  same 
political  faith  and  calling,  and  raised  in  the  same  back- 
woods fashion,  and  soon  became  intimate.  I  ever  after- 
ward followed  his  lead,  and  regarded  him  as  a  rough  dia- 
mond of  the  purest  water.  But,  wuth  all  my  admiration 
for  him,  it  never  entered  my  head  that  he  had  those 
supreme  qualities  that  are  essential  to  enable  a  man  to 
guide  the  ship  of  State  safely  through  the  storms,  among 
the  rocks,  and  over  the  quicksands  of  direful  war. 

Events  have  proven,  however,  that  he  had  transcendant 
greatness  stored  away  in  the  recesses  of  his  nature,  quali- 
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ties  that  would  make  hiip  equal  to  the  greatest  emergen- 
cies. And  now  that  his  fame  knows  no  bounds,  that  the 
loftiest  intellects  and  those  occupying  the  highest  positions 
in  the  world  bow  in  deference  to  his  greatness  and  his  vir- 
tues, I  can  hardly  realize  that  it  was  my  lot  to  have  been 
on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  one  of  his  almost  super- 
human endowments.  I  see  him  at  one  view  the  rough, 
awkward,  good-natured  backwoods  boy,  delighting  his 
companions  with  his  apt  and  amusing  stories  and  illustra- 
tions. Next  I  see  him  in  the  forum  convincing  the  court 
and  entrancing  the  juries;  then  I  behold  him  in  the  halls 
of  legislation  and  on  the  husting  the  peer  (I  may  say  the 
superior)  of  all  his  antagonists,  but  yet  he  was  not  beyond 
rivalry;  others  were  his  equals  thus  far,  but  his  time  had 
not  yet  come.  Now  without  any  adventitious  aids  he  has 
worked  himself  into  the  Presidential  chair.  He  takes  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  State  in  the  most  turbulent  and  trying 
period  in  the  world's  history.  Will  he  be  equal  to  this  su- 
preme occasion.''  We  doubt,  we  almost  despair.  Day  by 
day,  however,  his  powers  unfold  themselves,  and  he  meets 
and  overcomes  every  difficulty  with  transcendant  ability- 
We  are  beginning  to  feel  that  in  the  ungainly  Illinois  law- 
yer we  have  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  We  soon 
make  up  our  minds  that  Providence  has  raised  up  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  this  special  occasion,  and  we  trust  with 
childlike  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  patriotism.  Now 
he  begins  to  attract  the  attention  and  command  the  admi- 
ration of  all  mankind.  A  Collosus  has  risen  in  the  West. 
Two  millions  of  men  have  sprung  to  arms  at  his  bidding. 
Is  he  to  be  a  disturber,  or  has  he  come  for  the  repose  of 
the  nations.'  Let  us  see.  He  crushes  out  the  Rebellion. 
He  strikes  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of  4,000,000  slaves. 
He  preaches  good-will  to  all  men,  even  those  who  had  been 
striving  to  destroy  this  blest  Government.    He  has  demon- 
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strated  that  ours  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  strongest 
Government  in  the  world.  At  this  juncture  he  is  stricken 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  while  in  the  full  blaze  of  his 
glory,  when  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  his  praises  and 
deep  regret  at  his  death. 

No  impartial  man  has  ever  imputed  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
an  error  of  judgment  or  an  unworthy  intent.  L  claim  my 
share  of  the  credit  of  belonging  to  a  race  and  a  nation  that 
is  capable  of  producing  so  great  and  so  good  a  man.  I 
was  proud  to  see  that  Englishmen  could  appreciate  his 
abilities  and  his  worth.  None  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
could  unite  such  greatness  with  such  moderation.  I  delight 
in  the  admiration  of  England,  and  am  vexed  when  she  acts 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  toward  us.  I  was  for  war  with  her 
on  account  of  the  Trent  affair;  but  still  I  like  her  with  all 
her  faults.  She  has  so  many  of  the  noblest  of  God's  crea- 
tion in  her  midst.  Her  John  Bright,  and  her  Goldwin 
Smith,  and  that  sort  of  men  prevented  our  swearing  eternal 
hostility  to  our  old  mother. 

I  again  thank  you  for  giving  our  cousins  a  just  and  truth- 
ful view  of  our  model  man  and  President.  Write  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  It  always  affords  me '  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you.     I  am  your  old  friend, 

J.  GILLESPIE. 


/^f 


STEPHEN  ARNOLD  DOUGLAS. 

By  JAMES  W.  SHEAHAN,  ESQ. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Chicago  University,  Bryan  Hall,  July  3,  1861. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Regents  of  the  Chicago  University, 
held  June  5,  1861,  with  oth'er  proceedings,  touching  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
S.  A.  Douglas,  it  was  ordered  that  at  the  annual  commencement  exercises  on 
the  3d  of  July,  there  be  an  oration  upon  the  illustrious  Statesman,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Treat,  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  was  ap- 
pointed orator  for  the  occasion.  Subsequently,  on  the  30th  June,  Judge  Treat 
informed  the  committee  of  his  inability  to  be  present.  In  the  meantime, 
committees  of  the  Common  Council,  and  of  the  Douglas  Club  having  been 
similarly  disappointed  in  the  persons  chosen  by  them  to  deliver  a  like  oration, 
proposed  to  Mr.  Sheahan  to  deliver  the  address,  and  for  that  purpose  united 
with  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  University,  and  agreed  to  have  but  one 
address,  to  be  delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises.  Extracts  from  this 
address  are  given  in  this  publication. 

When  the  traveler  hears,  in  his  old  age  and  retirement, 
the  name  of  some  distant  city,  village,  or  land  which  had 
been  familiar  to  him  in  his  journeys,  how  his  eyes  will 
brighten,  and  the  blood  course  more  warmly  through  his 
heart,  as  that  name  recalls  scenes  of  love,  of  peril,  of 
pleasure,  or  of  storm.  And  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  were 
his  political  friends,  and  you  who  served  with  him  in  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  this  University,  and  to  us 
all  of  Chicago,  and  of  Illinois,  will  not,  until  the  latest 
days  of  our  lives,  the  name  of  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas 
carry  back  memories  to  days  when  he  stood  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  national  edifice,  and  we  found  happiness 
and  honor  in  resting  at  his  feet.? 

And  now^  what  shall  I  say  of  him.?  What  shall  I  say 
of  him  whose  name  and  achievements  are  familiar  to  us 
all.?  Shall  I  say  to  you  that  he  was  intellectually  great? 
That  fact  is  recorded  in  enduring  characters  upon  the  his- 
tory of  his  country — characters  carved  by  himself  mid  the 
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Storms  of  controversy,  the  heat  of  popular  anger,  the 
tumult  of  popular  passion,  as  well  as  in  the  hours  of  na- 
tional peace.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  man  not  only 
intellectually  great,  but  gifted  with  a  mind  that  was  extra- 
ordinarily active.  Trace  him  from  the  day,  when  having 
mastered  his  letters  at  his  mother's  knee,  he  was  sent  with 
his  sister  to  the  village  school,  down  to  the  last  moment 
before  death  stilled  forever  the  massive,  active  brain,  and 
you  find  that  the  mind  of  Douglas  not  only  took  in  the 
present  in  its  comprehensive  grasp,  but  also  and  always, 
sought  to  penetrate  that  future,  in  which  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  his  country,  he  hoped  and  determined  to  bear  an 
active  and  honorable  part.  He  was  rarely,  if  ever,  merely 
quiescent.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  a  partial,  cold  or  a 
careless  support  to  any  measure  of  public  policy;  he  was 
either  the  firm  and  persevering  and  ardent  advocate,  or  he 
was  the  firm  and  persevering  and  ardent  opponent.  His 
mind  was  so  constituted,  that  even  when  surrounded  by 
counsellors  and  friends  urging  him  to  a  policy  that  would 
result  in  his  own  personal  advancement,  he  could  not 
govern  his  acts,  control  his  speech,  or  regulate  his  move- 
ments by  any  thought  of  personal  advantage;  and  hence 
it  was  that  there  was  forever  coming  up  from  the  lips  of 
professional  politicians  the  complaint  that  just  as  every- 
thing had  been  fixed,  and  every  plan  and  preparation  made 
for  his  elevation,  Douglas  would,  by  some  speech,  letter,  or 
act  blow  their  whole  scheme  to  atoms,  and  dissipate  all 
their  hopes  of  ever  reaching  power  and  place  through  his 
statesmanship.  If  there  be  any  prese*  *•  who  ever  partici- 
pated in  party  struggles  with  him,  they  will,  I  am  sure, 
verify  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  He  was  forever 
knocking  over  the  paper  houses  and  pasteboard  castles 
which  the  professional  politicians  of  his  party  were  erect- 
ing for  his  benefit;  and  he  did  so  because  his  mind  was  of 
that  practical  nature  which  rejected  everything  and  all 
things  that  would  not  survive  the  severe  test  and  crushing 
pressure  of  fixed  and  imperative  principle. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  almost  instantaneous  judg- 
ments he  formed  and  expressed  upon  all  propositions;  he 
never  wavered;  he  rarely  doubted;  and  never  changed  his 
conviction.     This  peculiarity  has  been  the  subject  of  com- 
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plaint  from  friend,  and  has  served  to  poison  many  a  shaft 
from  an  adversary's  bow.  Political  friends,  whose  notion 
of  political  navigation  is  to  keep  forever  in  smooth  water, 
and  never  go  out  of  sight  of  land,  always  considered 
Douglas  an  unsafe  leader,  because,  instead  of  looking  at 
new  questions,  with  the  view  of  taking  such  course  as 
would  avoid  a  storm,  and  keep  the  cargo  of  spoils  safely 
stowed,  he  would  promptly  decide  the  matter  upon  its 
merits,  and  calling  on  all  who  dare  defend  the  right,  boldly 
launch  out  to  meet  the  gale,  and  battle  with  its  conse- 
quences. 

And  why,  fellow-citizens,  did  Mr.  Douglas  act  thus.^  I 
say  that  it  was  because  he  had  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  people.  He  believed,  and  the  conviction  had 
become  part  of  his  nature,  that  the  popular  heart  was 
honest,  that  the  popular  mind  was  intelligent,  and  that 
time  and  reason  would  inevitably  bring  an  honest  and 
intelligent  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the  right;  and  that 
a  people  thus  led  to  appreciate  and  approve,  would  in  the 
end  prove  far  more  reliable  citizens,  and  a  surer  bulwark 
for  the  Union  than  a  people  cajoled  by  sophistry  into  a 
hasty  endorsement  of  a  policy,  which,  not  having  been 
examined  and  adopted  by  reason,  might,  at  any  moment 
of  popular  excitement  be  as  hastily  abandoned. 

The  great  secret,  or,  the  great  means  which  enabled  him 
to  decide  with  such  apparent  rapidity  and  accuracy,  upon 
all  points  of  national  politics,  consisted  in  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  he  tried  all  such  questions  by  certain 
principles.  As  para^llel  lines  must  be  equally  distant  from 
each  other  at  all  points,  and  can  not  be  parallel  if  other- 
wise, so  if  any  measure,  or  policy,  or  doctrine  deviated  even 
to  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  iron  rule  by  which  he  marked 
the  line  of  duty  and  of  patriotism,  then,  to  the  extent  of 
that  deviation,  be  it  great  or  small,  that  measure,  or  policy, 
or  doctrine,  in  his  judgment,  was  wrong.  But  do  not  let 
me  be  understood  as  saying  that  his  judgments  were  after 
the  Procrustean  style.  He  did  not  say  a  thing  should  be 
so  short  or  so  long,  so  broad  and  so  narrow;  but  he  said  the 
north  star  indicated  the  true  pole,  and  that  that  compass 
that  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  pointed  else- 
where than  to  the  starry  beacon,  fixed  from  all  time  b)' 
14 
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God's  own  unerring  hand,  was  a  false  compass,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  pilot  who  persisted  in  its  use,  ought  to  be 
thrown  overboard,  and  sunk  into  the  sea. 

It  has  been  popular  at  times,  with  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  to  charge  him  with  truckling  to  the  slave  interest. 
Never,  never,  was  there  greater  injustice.  I  speak  of  this 
not  to  vindicate  his  party  fidelity,  nor  his  patriotism,  but 
to  vindicate  from  an  ungenerous  aspersion,  his  powerful 
intellect.  He  truckle  to  any  one!  He  stoop,  and  be 
mean  and  sordid!  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
He  despised  and  held  in  utter  abhorrence  that  system  of 
political  bondage  which  held  free-born  men  of  intelligence 
as  servitors  at  the  stirrup  of  those  who  claim  by  prescrip- 
tion the  privilege  of  riding  rough -shod  over  all  who 
thronged  the  high-road  of  life.  He  was  a  FREEMAN  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  He  resisted  the  aggressive 
claims  of  slavery,  and  with  equal  power  the  aggressive 
aims  of  the  abolitionists.  He  could  not  unite  with  either 
wholly,  because  he  held  both  to  be  wrong.  He  stood  man- 
fully beside  slavery  when  slavery  claimed  what  the  Con- 
stitution granted  it;  he  stood  as  manfully  with  the  abo- 
litionists in  resisting  slavery  when  it  demanded  more  than 
the  Constitution  granted.  But  he  would  stand  by  neither 
slavery  nor  abolitionism  when  they  sought  to  go  beyond 
the  Constitution.  'Had  slavery  been  content  with  what 
the  Constitution  granted  it,  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
task  to  crush  out  abolitionism.  Had  abolitionism  sought 
only  to  confine  slavery  by  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  crush  out  the  wild  advocates 
of  extra  Constitutional  privileges.  Mr.  Douglas  labored  to 
bring  either  of  these  adverse  factions  to  a  Constitutional 
theory  and  practice,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had  he  not 
been  betrayed,  even  in  the  hour  of  success,  by  men  who 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  country  for  the 
wretched  satisfaction  of  ruining  him. 

Mr.  Douglas  never,  I  say  it  confidently,  }'ielded  one  iota 
of  principle  to  slavery.  His  intellect  forbade  it.  His 
whole  political  system  was  like  a  delicately  constructed 
apparatus,  in  which  the  motive  power,  as  well  as  mechani- 
cal agents,  were  principles  so  intimately  connected  and 
harmoniously  arranged,  that  were  he  to  withdraw  a  single 
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spring,  or  pivot,  or  wheel,  or  other  part,  no  matter  how 
minute,  the  whole  fabric  would  fall  to  pieces,  a  total  wreck 
and  ruin.  He  took  pride  in  being  the  architect  of  his  own 
fame — a  fame  gained  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  know  that  there  was  always  a  greater 
probability  of  his  seeking  and  provoking  hostility  than 
truckling  or  yielding  to  avoid  it.  He  was  brave;  he  was 
confident;  he  knew  the  power  of  his  own  great  intellect; 
and  it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  he  would  stoop  when 
he  might  command. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  a  Patriot,  and  his  patriotism,  his  devo- 
tion to  the  flag,  and  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Union,  did 
not  date  their  birth  with  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  There  have  been  other  wars,  and  other  occasions, 
when  there  was  need  of  strong  arms  in  the  field,  and  stout 
hearts  and  eloquent  words  in  council.  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
moment  this  war  commenced,  promptly  visited  the  Presi- 
dent, tendering  him  all  the  aid  he  could  render, — not 
seeking,  like  others,  to  be  made  a  brigadier  in  a  sei-vice  of 
which  he  knew  nothing — but  tendering  him  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  a  power  in  the 
nation  which  no  one  save  himself  could  successfully  wield. 
In  this  we  have  another  instance  of  Mr.  Douglas'  prompt- 
ness in  decision.  We  all  know  how  hostile  a  large  body 
of  our  own  people  were  to  the  war;  we  all  know  that  had 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  hesitated;  had  he  played  false  to 
himself  and  his  country;  had  he  called  on  the  disloyal  and 
disaffected  to  resist  the  war,  the  campaign  would  have 
commenced  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  but  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
his  conduct  was  governed  by  principle;  that  principle  he 
had  expressed  in  these  bold  and  emphatic  words:  "Pa- 
triotism emanates  from  the  heart;  it  fills  the  soul;  inspires, 
the  whole  man  with  a  devotion  to  his  country's  cause;  and 
speaks  and  acts  in  the  same  language.  The  Union  wants, 
no  friends,  acknowledges  the  fidelity  of  no  citizen  who,, 
after  war  is  declared,  condemns  the  justice  of  her  cause 
and  sympathizes  with  her  enemies.  All  such  are  traitors 
in  their  hearts,  and  it  only  remains  for  them  to  commit 
some  overt  act,  for  which  they  may  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts." 
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When  were  these  memorable  words  uttered  ?  Were  they 
spoken  when  Sumter  was  sustaining  the  fiery  cannonade? 
Were  they  uttered  when  hostile  legions  were  investing 
Pickens?  When  traitorous  Twiggs  was  giving  up  the 
'  country's  arms  and  munitions  to  the  traitors  in  Texas? 
Was  it  when  preparations  were  maturing  for  the  capture 
of  the  federal  city?  Not  so,  fellow-citizens!  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  had  not  lived  to  the  mature  age  of  forty-eight  to 
have  his  tongue  touched  for  the  first  time  with  the  fire  of 
patriotism.  He  was  a  patriot  in  1861,  but  he  had  been  as 
patriotic  before  that  period.  The  words  I  have  quoted 
were  uttered  when  the  brave  and  gallant  old  veteran  Tay- 
lor occupied  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a 
miserable  faction  in  Congress  were  disputing,  as  another 
miserable  faction  is  now  disputing  in  Congress,*  over  the 
point  whether  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  not 
exceeded  his  constitutional  authority  in  defending  the  soil 
and  government  from  invasion.  If  the  words  I  have  read 
are  just  and  patriotic  to-day,  and  who  will  say  they  are 
not?  they  were  as  just  and  patriotic  fifteen  years  ago;  and 
being  just  and  patriotic  then,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  utter 
them  ^/icu,  but  left  to  craven  time-servers  and  sycophantic 
demagogues  the  privilege  of  waiting  until  1861  to  say  it 
was  treason  to  give  aid  or  comfort,  material  or  moral,  to 
the  enemies  of  their  country's  flag. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people.  This  was  the  grand  foundation 
of  all  his  plans  and  policies.  He  proposed  nothing,  sug- 
gested nothing,  planned  nothing  that  did  not  have  as  the 
foundation  the  honest  will  of  the  people.  Take  up  all  the 
schemes  that  he  may  have  framed,  examiaie  them  closely, 
notice  the  varied  styles  and  purposes  of  the  superstruct- 
ures, and  then  you  will  find  that  each  and  all  of  them  rest, 
or  were  intended  to  rest,  upon  the  virtuous  intelligence  of 
his  countrymen.  He  never,  even  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
popular  hostility,  never  despaired  of  the  people.  He  never 
complained  of  them,  but  the  records  of  the  country  con- 
tain many  an  expression  of  his  estimate  of  the  demagogues 
who  ride  upon  every  storm,  not  caring  into  what  folly  or 

*  This  Oration  was,  by  invitation,  repeated  July  i8th,  in  Chicago,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "Douglas  Fund." 
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confusion  it  may  carry  the  country.  His  devotion  to  pop- 
ular interests  was  tinged  with  no  demagogisni.  He  was 
oftener  in  conflict  with  the  leaders  and  fomenters  of 
popular  violence  and  passion  than  at  peace  with  them. 
He  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  people;  he  laid  no  claim  to 
distinction  from  ancestry;  he  preferred  to  be  an  honor  to 
his  name  than  to  receive  honor  from  it.  He  had  known 
poverty  and  humiliation;  he  had  known  what  it  was  to 
want  for  bread,  and  not  to  have  the  means  to  procure  it. 
He  had  known  and  seen,  when  struggling  in  obscurity,  the 
artifices  and  wickedness  of  those  who  abuse  the  confidence 
of  the  unsuspecting  populace.  His  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings were  all  with  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  to 
their  service  did  he  devote  his  life.  He  never  feared  a 
political  result,  if  the  popular  decision  was  postponed  to 
a  time  which  admitted  of  reaching  them  by  argument  and 
reason.  He  never  was  defeated  by  popular  will.  The 
election  of  last  year  was  no  criterion  of  Mr.  Douglas' 
popular  strength.  Had  there  been  any  hope  of  his  elec- 
tion; had  the  country  not  been  divided  by  sectional  strife 
and  wicked  purposes,  there  would  have  been  a  popular 
manifestation  in  his  favor  such  as  had  never  been  made  in 
the  case  of  any  other  American  statesman. 

You  have  heard  that  in  the  conduct  of  military  matters 
the  fortunes  of  a  disastrous  conflict  or  campaign  are  some- 
times reversed  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  bravery  of 
a  forlorn  hope — that  body  of  men  who  are  sent  out  on  a 
desperate  enterprise,  as  a  last  resort,  to  overcome,  by  a 
bold  adventure,  the  advantages  of  the  enemy.  You  can 
well  understand  the  feelings  of  the  brave  hearts  engaged 
in  this  enterprise,  as  they  march  upon  a  mission  that  is  to 
end  in  their  death  and  in  the  defeat  of  their  cause,  or  in 
rolling  back  the  tide  of  defeat  that  has  pursued  them. 
Yet  they  have  hope.  The  chances  may  be  fearful,  but 
nevertheless,  there  is  hope,  and  history  is  filled  with  in- 
stances of  the  successful  achievements  of  a  forlorn  hope. 
But  in  November  last,  what  a  spectacle  was  presented! 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  freemen,  with  an  un- 
failing constancy,  a  devotion  and  a  heroic  fidelity  to  their 
cause,  marched  up  to  the  polls  and  voted  for  Stephen  A. 
Douglas!     Their  cause  was  in  as  desperate  a  strait  as  ever 
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was  that  of  a  defeated  army;  they  knew  they  were  marked 
men;  they  were  conspicuously  adorned  for  the  shots  of 
the  enemy,  yet  they  hesitated  not,  they  faltered  not,  nor 
were  they  dismayed.  They  were  forlorn,  but  they  could 
not  call  themselves  a  forlorn  hope,  for  they  had  no  /w/c; 
all  was  lost,  all  was  gone.  An  active  enemy  in  front,  a 
base  and  treacherous  foe  in  the  rear;  nevertheless,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  with  locked  step, 
in  solid  column,  and  with  rapid  stride,  they  marched  boldly 
to  the  last  encounter!  That  was  devotion  to  be  proud  of, 
and  the  noble  leader,  whose  courage  had  led  him  personally 
into  the  very  recesses  of  the  enemy's  camp,  felt  prouder 
of  these  million  and  half  of  unbought  votes,  given  for  him 
by  men  who  knew  he  had  not  and  would  not  have  offices 
or  rewards  to  bestow,  than  if  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
'exertions  of  those  who  were  confident  of  favors  from  him. 

Since  Clay,  no  American  ever  had  such  hosts  of  devoted 
personal  friends,  ever  had  such  ^multitudes  follow  him  be- 
cause they  loved  him  personally.  In  the  consciousness  of 
this  popular  affection,  Mr.  Douglas  found  ample  compen- 
sation for  his  public  labors.  And  it  was  his  boast  and  his 
pride,  that  he  had  never,  by  precept  or  example,  taught 
any  of  his  countrymen  to  refuse  to  honor  and  to  follow  the 
flag  of  his  country,  or  to  resist,  oppose,  and  defy  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  Union.  So  strong  was  this  honor- 
able pride,  so  ever-present  was  the  gratifjnng  thought,  that 
even  in  his  dying  hours,  rousing  temporarily  from  the 
delirium  of  fever,  he  gave  that  memorable  message  to  his 
children:  "Tell  them  to  Love  and  Obey  the  Con- 
stitution OF  THE  United  States." 

I  have  said  Mr.  Douglas  was  an  American.  His  Ameri- 
canism was  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Long  before  he  entered 
Congress,  during  the  political  controversies  of  1841-43, 
he  laid  down  as  a  fact  which  he  hoped  to  see  demonstrated 
in  recorded  history,  that  North  America  was  not  too  large 
for  this  American  republic,  that  the  American  flag  could 
cover  but  one  nation,  and  that  nation  should  extend  from 
the  extreme  north  to  the  lowest  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Twenty  j^ears  ago,  he  declared  in  Congress  that 
there  was  not  room  enough  on  this  continent  for  another 
government — either  republican  or  monarchical,  and  at  the 
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hour  of  his  death,  this  nation,  with  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  had  sneered  at  his  doctrine,  and 
styled  his  poHcy  as  demagogism,  was  about  to  try,  by  the 
ordeal  of  battle,  whether  the  national  ensign  could  be  kept 
extended  over  our  present  existing  limits,  or  a  banner  with 
a  strange  device,  planted  over  half  the  republic.  I  can  not 
do  him  greater  justice  than  to  quote  his  own  clear  and 
forcible  language:  "It  therefore,  becomes  us  to  put  this 
nation  in  a  state  of  defence;  and  when  we  are  told  that 
this  will  lead  to  war,  all  I  have  to  say  is  this:  violate  no 
treaty  stipulations,  nor  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nations; 
preserve  the  national  honor  and  integrity  of  the  country; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  assert  our  right  to  the  last  inch,  and 
then,  if  war  comes,  let  it  come.  We  may  regret  the  neces- 
sity which  produced  it,  but  when  it  does  come,  I  would 
administer  to  our  citizens  Hannibal's  oath  of  eternal  en- 
mity, and  not  terminate  it  until  the  question  was  settled 
forever."  That  was  his  language  twenty  years  ago,  and 
yet  there  are  those  who  affect  to  believe  that  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  did  not  become  a  patriot  until  after  he  had  lost 
all  hope  of  Southern  support.  It  is  true  that  this  was  said 
respecting  anticipated  trouble  with  a  foreign  foe,  but  the 
language  is  perfectly  applicable  to  a  domestic  enemy.  He 
had  more  respect  for,  and  could  recognize  and  admit  a 
degree  of  honor  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  enemy,  that  he 
could  not  concede  to  a  domestic  one.  His  memorable 
words — that  in  civil  war  there  can  be  no  neutrals — we 
must  be  patriots  or  traitors — will  serve  to  show  his  esti- 
mate of  those  who  dare  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

But  that  was  not  all  he  said.  In  almost  prophetic  lan- 
guage, he  then  described  a  case  which  is  now  before  the 
country  for  decision.  He  declared  that  he  would  never 
consent  that  rival  petty  republics  should  grow  up  on  our 
border,  engendering  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  interfer- 
ing with  each  other's  domestic  affairs,  and  continually  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  all.  And  the  reason  given  for  this 
was,  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  republic  on  this  con- 
tinent would  at  once  excite  a  jealousy  toward  our  own, 
and  as  that  new  republic  must  naturally  be  the  weaker,  it 
would  seek  European  alliances,  and  these  alliances  would, 
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of  course,  make  this  rival  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
British  power,  through  which  to  assail  our  interests.  An 
ocean-bound  republic,  with  the  whole  continent  under  one 
flag,  was  the  favorite  project  of  his  early  statesmanship^ 
and  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  commencement 
of  an  attempt,  by  the  very  men  who  repudiated  his  policy, 
which,  if  successful,  will  see  the  Union  split  into  as  many 
governments  as  there  are  States,  and  each  of  them  a  prey 
to  the  avarice  or  intrigues  of  despotism  abroad. 

Time  will  not  permit,  nor  is  this  altogether  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  many  and  varied  national 
matters  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  took  an  active  part.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  a  leading  man  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  During  that  time  he  has  borne  a  conspicuous 
part.  His  name  has  been  blended  with  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  his  country,  and  in  all  the  branches  of  its  progress. 
The  debates  of  Congress  are  an  imperishable  monument 
to  his  industry,  his  sagacity,  and  his  love  of  country.  The 
great  act  of  legislation  upon  which  his  opponents  have 
assailed  him  most  fiercely,  and  which,  even  after  death,  has 
been  quoted  as  "the  great  mistake,  not  to  say  crime"  of 
his  life,  was  the  one  in  which  he  took  the  most  pride,  and 
which  he  felt  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  best.  It  was  the 
Nebraska  Act.  A  defence  of  that  act  is  not  needed  here, 
but  as  it  served  for  years  as  a  battery  from  which  he  was 
assailed,  it  is  but  proper  that  in  a  few  sentences  ii  be  stated 
why  he  proposed  it,  why  he  pressed  it,  and  why  it  failed. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  one  of  those  who  saw  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  in  Congress  could  accomplish 
nothing,  save  to  widen  the  social  and  political  breach  that 
has  always  existed  between  the  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  States.  Seven  years  experience  in  Congress 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  that  question  from  the  halls  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. In  1850,  the  compromise  bills  of  that  year,  of 
which,  he  wrote  every  word,  were  passed.  California  had 
been  acquired,  and  a  road  to  the  Pacific  was  indispensable. 
In  1854,  the  immense  tract  of  territory,  now  known  as 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  was  closed,  by  law,  to  emigration 
and  to  travel.  Like  a  huge  block,  it  barred  the  natural 
pathway  to  the  Pacific.     The  South  was  pressing  a  railroad 
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from  Memphis,  and  south-westerly  across  the  continent. 
Mr.  Douglas  wanted  a  fair  chance  to  have  that  railroad 
lead  from  the  north,  where  it  could  find  communication 
through  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic.  Our  railroads  had  al- 
ready reached  the  Mississippi,  and  others  were  projected, 
extending  to  the  Missouri.  He  wanted  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  opened,  and  the  country  made  free  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  north.  In  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
it  was  essential  to  have  the  Pacific  connected  by  some 
other  route  than  one  through  a  hostile  section.  That  was 
the  motive  for  organizing  these  territories — a  motive  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  desire  to  benefit  the  whole  nation,  and 
especially  to  give  to  the  northwest  a  fair  opportunity  to 
compete  for  the  commerce  of  the  great  east. 

But  that  curse  of  all  things,  the  question  of  African 
slavery,  lay  at  the  threshold.  He  could  not  open  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  without  waking  the  sleeping  Demon.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  one  grand  struggle,  to  seize 
the  monster,  to  invite  both  North  and  South  to  unite  in 
chaining  it;  and,  having  it  in  chains,  to  remove  it  forever 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  legislation.  For  that  pur- 
pose he  framed  the  Nebraska  Act,  by  which  he  asked  the 
North  and  the  South  forever  to  bind  themselves  to  leave 
the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  slavery 
to  the  exclusive  adjudication  and  determination  of  the 
people  of  the  respective  territories.  The  bill  passed,  and 
became  a  law.  Its  design  and  intent  plainly  stamped  upon 
its  face,  and  its  friends  all  committed  to  abide  its  results. 
He  had  accomplished  all  his  purposes,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  done  by  legislation.  The  rest  he  left  to  time  and  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  people;  and  throughout  the  event- 
ful years  that  followed  he  was  not  an  indifferent  but  a 
confident  spectator,  waiting  for  results  which  every  day 
seemed  more  inevitably  certain.  For  two  years  he  fought 
rebellion  in  Kansas,  and  to  Pierce  he  offered  just  what  he 
offered  to  Lincoln — his  aid  in  suppressing  rebellion,  and 
resistance  to  the  laws  and  Constitution.  In  1856,  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention  met.  He  was  but  little  troubled  as  to 
who  should  be  the  nominee,  but  he  was  greatly  agitated 
lest  some  portion  of  the  South  would  not  ratify  and 
approve  the  great  act  of  1854.     But  that  convention,  with- 
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out  a  dissenting  voice,  did  ratify  that  act,  and  then  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  he  rejoiced.  The  chain  which 
bound  fanaticism  forever  had  been  riveted,  and  the  terri- 
tories were  no  longer  to  be  divided  by  a  black  line,  but 
freedom  was  as  free  to  go  to  the  lowest  confines  of  the 
continent  as  it  was  to  tread  the  ocean-washed  shores  of 
Oregon.  Never,  except  by  something  approaching  a 
miracle,  would  there  be  another  slave-State  formed  by  the 
free  will  of  the  people,  and  no  State,  except  formed  by  the 
free  will  of  the  people,  could  ever  be  admitted  without  a 
violation  of  the  contract.  In  the  fullness  of  his  joy,  and 
in  the  tumult  of  his  gratitude,  he  sent  that  dispatch  which, 
while  it  withdrew  his  name,  unfortunately  made  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan President. 

Despite  the  civil  war  and  rebellion  which  had  reigned  in 
Kansas,  the  great  measure  worked  its  own  way  successfully 
toward  the  contemplated  result;  when  lo,  there  came  a 
blow  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  no  human  sagacity 
could  have  been  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  Lecompton 
fraud  was  taken  to  the  executive  bo.som,  nursed  into  life ; 
a  message  was  sent  to  Congress,  requesting  that,  after  the 
manner  of  royal  infants  in  other  lands,  this  only  child  of 
the  bachelor  President,  should  be  portioned,  pensioned,  and 
provided  for  at  the  national  charge.  Had  Mr.  Buchanan 
been  true  to  his  trust,  true  to  his  plighted  honor,  and  true 
to  the  solemn  oath  of  office,  the  issue  of  disunion  would 
have  been  tried  on  the  Lecompton  question,  and  rebellion 
would  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
that  horrid  fraud — a  fraud  covered  with  blood,  and  reeking 
with  the  stenches  of  the  most  shocking  corruptions.  Had 
he  been  true,  Mr.  Douglas'  original  design  and  expecta- 
tions would  have  been  verified,  and  the  ultraists  of  the 
South,  and  not  of  the  North,  would  have  heaped  contumel}' 
upon  the  Nebraska  bill  and  its  author. 

As  the  corner-stone  of  this  University  was  laid  under  an 
malediction  upon  the  Nebraska  bill  and  its  living  author,  I 
have  thought  it  not  inappropriate,  that  in  burying  the 
illustrious  dead  beneath  its  monumental  towers,  a  record 
of  the  motive  should  be  placed  where  posterity  may  find 
that  and  the  malediction  together. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  an  independent  statesman.     Looking 
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at  all  questiopo  from  an  immovable  stand-point  of  princi- 
ple, he  could  neither  be  coaxed  nor  driven  into  an  approval 
of  what  he  deemed  to  be  wrong.  To  you,  fellow-citizens, 
in  whose  memory  the  eventful  struggle  of  i857-'58  is  still 
fresh,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  wicked 
and  desperate  efforts  to  destroy  him,  put  forth  by  the 
relentless  old  tyrant  that  fancied  he  was  President,  but 
who  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  that  junta  that 
since  then  have  openly  avowed  themselves  traitors,  even 
while  in  office,  to  the  government  of  which  they  were 
sworn  members.  His  offence  was  that  he  would  not 
truckle  to  the  South,  would  not  support  a  fraud,  would  not 
overturn  popular  liberty,  and  would  not  falsify  every  act 
and  speech  of  his  life.  Party  rule  and  party  lash  were 
threatened;  party  rule  and  party  lash  were  applied,  but 
strong  and  powerful  as  were  his  fealty  and  obligations 
to  his  party,  he  acknowledged  a  higher  fealty  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  stronger  obligation  to  his  own  conscience.  He 
spurned  executive  smiles  when  those  smiles  were  invita- 
tions to  crime,  and  with  giant  arm,  he  struck  to  the  dust 
the  slaves  who  sought  to  bind  him  with  chains  of  execu- 
tive despotism.  Standing  almost  alone  in  the  Senate 
House,  he  met  the  storm,  and  sustained  the  shock  un- 
moved, and  never  laid  down  his  arms  until  the  foul  mon- 
ster—  Lecompton  —  lay  dead  and  prostrate  beneath  his 
feet.  That  contest  afforded  a  fairer  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Douglas'  varied  talents  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
But  it  also  conveyed  to  the  heart  of  every  honest  man,  the 
conviction  that  he  was  sincere.  No  man  had  ever  been 
subjected  to  such  an  ordeal.  Denounced  and  proscribed 
by  the  Democratic  administration;  excluded,  as  far  as  a 
mean  and  vengeful  cabinet  could  do  so,  politically  and 
socially;  surrounded  by  thousands  of  politicians,  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  beseeching  him  not  to  sacrifice 
his  party,  by  dividing  it,  and  not  to  sacrifice  his  friends, 
by  having  them  thrust  from  office;  deserted  by  the  entire 
Democratic  press  outside  of  his  own  State,  and  abandoned 
by  all  those  public  men  upon  whose  support  he  had  reason 
to  rely;  with  a  watchful  enemy  in  front,  anxious  for  him 
to  trip,  or  overstep  the  line  of  principle,  that  they  might 
precipitate  his  ruin,  ?""  '  one  of  their  own  men  in  his 
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place;  with  his  house  watched  by  detectives,  to  report  who 
visited  him,  and  with  visitors  coming  under  the  guise  of 
confidence  and  friendship,  to  hold  conversations,  which 
they  purposed  revealing  to  his  injury;  stricken  even  in  the 
midst  of  these  fearful  circumstances,  by  a  painful  and 
disabling  illness,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  mental 
faculties  must  have  been  strong  indeed  to  have  passed 
through  that  protracted  contest  without  once  giving  way 
to  doubt  or  hesitancy.  And  when,  so  far  as  the  Senate 
was  concerned,  the  last  vote  was  to  be  taken,  how  that 
mind,  operating  sympathetically  upon  his  physical  nature, 
enabled  him  to  rise  from  a  bed,  where,  for  days,  he  had 
been  racked  with  pain,  and  in  that  chamber  deliver  a  speech 
which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

His  power  of  endurance,  both  physical  and  mental,  were 
truly  surprising,  commencing  as  long  ago  as  1838,  when 
he  traversed  in  his  campaign  with  Mr.  Stuart,  a  region  that 
now  has  nine  congressional  districts,  down  to  1840,  and 
annually  to  1852;  and  then  the  stormy  campaigns  of  1854, 
where  opposite  every  hustings  hung  his  own  effigies;  and 
again  in  1856,  when  he  traveled,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  the 
election,  pledging  himself  that  Buchanan  was  a  patriot  and 
a  man  of  truth.  Hardly  had  he  placed  that  individual  in 
power,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  vindicate  himself  from 
his  agency  in  the  fraud.  And  then  followed  the  campaign 
(I  use  the  term  by  which  these  affairs  are  popularly  known) 
of  1858,  with  its  excitements,  its  personalities,  and  yon 
will  pardon  a  soldier  in  that  memorable  contest,  for  saying 
— its  brilliant  results.  That  election  Mr.  Douglas  never 
claimed  as  a  personal  victory;  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a 
defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  he  claimed  it  as  a  triumph  of 
the  People,  in  a  direct  conflict  with  executive  tyranny. 
In  i860,  his  physical  and  mental  endurance  was  again 
fearfully  tested.  Commencing  on  the  Potomac,  I  may  say, 
he  spoke  day  and  night  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  until  he 
reached  the  shores  of  New  England;  his  voice  then 
sounded  on  his  own  native  hills  of  Vermont,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  echoed  to  its  clarion  notes.  Passing 
westward  through  New  York,  he  reached  Lake  Erie,  and 
then  by  another  route  returned  to  the  sea-coast.  We  hear 
of  him  awaking  the  yeomanry  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
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he  is  electrifying-  the  Van  Winkles  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  He  then  turned  to  the  west,  and  through  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  his  own  loved 
Illinois,  he  spoke  to  the  gallant  hosts  that  everywhere 
greeted  him,  not  in  the  despairing  mood  of  one  who  knew 
that  all  was  lost,  but  in  the  language  of  a  patriot  and  bro- 
ther, finding  more  consolation  in  a  virtuous  defeat  than  a 
victory  bought  with  personal  .shame  and  national  ruin. 
His  words  may  be  said  to  have  been  these:  "We  have 
stood  thus  long  defending  the  altars  of  our  country;  if  we 
must  be  overcome  by  numbers,  let  us  fall  side  by  side,  and 
be  buried  with  a  constitution  we  can  no  longer  successfully 
defend." 

He  was  an  Orator  such  as  America  has  never  known. 
His  oratory  was  not  exclusively  adapted  to  any  one,  or 
any  number  of  circumstances.  Wherever  he  was,  at  the 
festive  table,  at  the  college  exhibition,  at  a  public  recep- 
tion, at  a  meeting  of  savans,  at  the  village  school,  before 
the  court,  before  a  town  meeting,  in  the  Senate — every- 
where, under  all  circumstances,  he  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  claimed  and  won  the  proud  title  of  an  Orator. 
His  oratory  was  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  always 
natural.  He  never  attempted  the  pedantic;  he  never 
sought  to  dazzle  by  fanciful  imagery;  he  never  employed 
any  but  the  simplest  language.  The  consequence  was  that 
gifted  with  a  strong  mind,  a  complete  vocabulary  of  purest 
^axon,  and  speaking  always  from  an  earnest  conviction,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  rarely 
ever  failed  to  reach  their  hearts  and  enlist  their  .sympathies. 

No  man  owed  more  to  his  powers  of  oratory  than  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  no  man  every  accomplished  more  by  oratory 
than  he  did.  "^t  1834,  when  he  had  not  been  in  the  State 
six  months,  he  met,  in  debate,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  distinguished  speakers  of  that  day.  He  was  a  beard- 
less youth,  unknown,  small  and  delicately  made.  His 
opponent  the  political  leader  of  his  country,  at  home  and 
among  friends  and  neighbors  who  took  pride  in  his  success. 
That  event  is  familiarly  known.  It  was  but  a  re-enact- 
ment of  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  with  this  addition 
that  the  populace  in  their  enthusiasm  bestowed  upon  the 
victor  the  title  of  the  vanquished,  a  term  which  followed 
him  ever  after. 
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But  it  was  in  the  Senate  that  this  great  power  was  shown 
in  all  its  force.  That  wa5  the  great  arena  of  his  glory. 
There  he  stood  without  a  successful  rival.  In  that  theatre 
he  bid  defiance  to  all  opponents,  and  in  that  theatre  he 
gained  his  most  unfading  laurels. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  while  engaged  in  another  busi- 
ness than  that  I  now  follow,  to  have  been  a  witness  of,  and 
to  have  heard  all,  the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  the  com- 
promises of  1850,  and  on  the  celebrated  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska Act.  And  what  debates  they  were!  As  I  recall 
tliem  at  this  time,  when  the  literature  and  conversation  of 
the  day  is  altogether  of  a  military  and  warlike  character, 
that  Senate  seems  to  me  as  one  general  battle-field,  in 
which  every  possible  engine  of  war  is  playing  its  noisy  and 
destructive  part.          *          *         *         * 

But  I  leave  the  public  servant,  and  ask  your  patience 
while  I  speak  of  the  man.  And  after  all,  there  can  be  no 
true  greatness  that  has  not  an  honorable  heart  to  support 
a'nd  maintain  it.  His  integrity  was  unquestionable  and 
unquestioned.  Never,  even  in  the  fiercest  and  most  pitiless 
of  all  the  many  storms  that  broke  upon  him,  was  there 
ever  a  stain  or  an  imputation  upon  his  personal  honor. 
Clay,  with  all  his  greatness,  did  not  escape  the  calumny  of 
corruption ;  Webster  had  enemies  mean  enough  to  charge 
him  with  bribery;  but  high  as  party  and  personal  malice 
may  reach  after  their  victim,  they  spared  the  personal 
honor  of  Douglas.  He  went  through  nearly  thirty  years 
of  public  life,  and  no  word  of  suspicion  against  his  integ- 
rity was  uttered.  Until  within  a  few  years  he  had  been 
poor;  for  twenty-five  years  he  held  office  continually,  and 
as  legislator,  judge,  and  senator,  he  had  remained  not  only 
pure,  but  unsuspected.  He  never  received  from  office 
more  than  enough  to  yield  him  an  ordinary  support  for 
himself  and  family.  Some  years  ago  he  invested  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  real  estate.  That  investment  grew  in 
wealth,  and  extended  until  it  became  magnificent.  His 
purchases  were  in  and  near  Chicago,  and  if  he  became 
rich,  it  was  because  Chicago  became  rich.  His  wealth 
increased  with  the  wealth  of  the  City,  and  as  that  receded 
so  did  the  value  of  his  possessions.  He  could  never  amass 
wealth  by  the  regular  rules  of  trade.     What  he  had  was 
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held  by  him  only  as  trustee  for  the  multitude  who  called 
him  friend.  With  hand  ever  open,  with  purse-strings  never 
drawn,  he  dealt  out  with  liberal  hand  to  all  who  sought 
his  aid.  He  prized  riches  only  as  a  means  of  aiding  others, 
and  he  gave  freely  and  cordially  while  a  dollar  was  left. 
His  was  no  ostentatious  liberality.  Instead  of  crediting  his 
own  sagacity  wath  the  fortune  that  resulted  from  his  in- 
vestments, he  recognized  the  disbursement  of  that  fortune 
for  noble  purposes,  as  an  additional  obligation  imjaosed 
upon  him  by  Providence.  Hence  it  was  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Chicago  University,  when  proposed  to  him, 
met,  as  you  (President  Burroughs)  well  know,  a  prompt 
and  ready  response.  He  saw  in  it  a  means  by  which  he 
could  serve  the  State,  this  City,  and  his  fellow-men,  for  all 
time  to  come,  and  v/ith  him  Action  always  followed  con- 
viction. The  establishment  of  the  University  at  once 
became  an  object,  and  with  the  endowment  came  the  prac- 
tical and  the  only  condition,  that  the  building  should  at 
once  be  commenced.  He  did  not  fancy  that  spirit  which 
hoards  through  life  great  masses  of  wealth,  to  be  admin- 
istered for  good  purposes  after  the  owner  is  gone.  He 
preferred  to  do  good  at  once,  and  in  seeing  others  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  his  liberality,  found  infinitely  more  happi- 
ness than  if  it  had  been  retained  by  himself.  He  took  the 
utmost  pride  in  this  University,  and  those  who  have  sup- 
posed his  life  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
the  Presidency,  should  know,  as  his  friends  do  know,  that 
personally,  he  found  as  much  pleasure  in  the  anticipation 
of  presiding  as  President  of  the  Regents  of  this  Univer- 
sity, and  in  the  active  business  of  all  public  enterprises,  as 
in  presiding  at  the  cabinet  councils  of  the  nation.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  did  not  aspire  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic ;  but  I  do  say,  and  say  it  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, that  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  friends,  and  to  gratify 
their  devotion  of  unlimited  zeal,  his  political  ambition 
would  have  sought  no  higher  title  than  the  Leader  of  the 
American  Senate.  He  often  contrasted  the  two  positions 
of  President  and  Senator,  and  took  great  personal  pride  in 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  in  his  own  case, 
that  a  President,  through  backed  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
nation,  was  not  equal  to  a  contest  with  a  single  Senator 
who  did  his  duty  to  the  people. 
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He  is  buried  within  sight  of  the  halls  of  this  Universit}'. 
At  evening  hour  its  shadows  reach  his  tomb,  covering  it 
with  the  mellow  light  so  appropriate  to  its  solemn  silence. 
As  the  pilgrim  to  his  tomb  shall  stand  at  its  side,  musing 
on  the  memory  of  the  dead,  he  will  turn  involuntarily  to 
the  west,  and  gazing  upon  the  noble  edifice,  will  exclaim 
— there  stands  the  monument  to  the  Man  which  shall  live 
forever;  and  which  each  year  shall  send  forth  to  the 
country  its  graduates,  all  bearing  upon  their  hearts  the 
lesson  of  Douglas'  great  example. 

Yet,  this  man  with  the  free  and  bountiful  hand,  whose 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  people,  and 
upon  whose  private  purse  there  was  a  never-ending  de- 
mand, died  poor.  From  the  magnificent  domain,  which  a 
few  years  ago  he  called  his  own,  his  family  is  debarred  by 
the  legal  claims  of  others.  In  the  broad  State  of  Illinois, 
enriched  by  his  labors,  developed  by  his  genius,  and  peo- 
pled through  his  enterprise,  there  was  not  ground  enough 
that  his  children  could  call  their  own,  in  which  to  deposit 
his  cofifin. 

The  faithful  widow,  faithful  even  to  the  memory  of  the 
love  which  her  husband  bore  to  Illinois,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  people,  gave  up  all  that  was  left  of  him,  and  gave 
too  her  own  little  tract  of  land  for  his  grave. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  life,  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his 
race,  may  not  have  been  spent  in  vain.  His  great  heart 
throbbed  and  pulsated  only  for  the  public  good,  and  let  us 
hope  that  his  countrymen  now  and  hereafter  may  find  in 
his  patriotism,  integrity,  and  life  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation. 

He  has  gone  from  among  us,  but  he  lives  in  his  fame. 
No  more  will  this  City  resound  with  the  fierce  clamor  of 
popular  rage,  or  be  filled  with  the  pageantry  of  his  tri- 
umphal processions.  No  more  will  his  voice  be  heard  on 
the  stump,  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  Senate,  but  the  stffdent 
of  history,  during  all  coming  time,  will  search  in  vain  for 
the  record  of  brighter  deeds,  of  a  purer  life,  of  a  nobler 
heart,  of  an  equal  eloquence,  or  for  evidences  of  those 
indomitable  attributes  of  intellect  and  manhood,  that^e- 
long  to,  and  must  forever  attach  to  the  name  of  DouOTas! 


